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MINUTES 


Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities,  Washington,  D.  C,  November  13-14,  1905 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10.10  A.  m.  by  Secretary 
Fellows.  President  Buckham  of  the  University  of  Vermont, 
was  elected  President,  pro  tempore.  The  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
arrived  about  an  hour  later. 

There  were  present  at  the  session  : 

E.  B.  Andrews,  President  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln. 

Joseph  Swain,  President  of  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore, 
Pa. 

Garrett  Droppers,  President  of  the  University  of  South 
Dakota,  Vermillion. 

F.  M.  Tisdel,  President  of  the  University  of  Wyoming, 
Earamie.  ' 

F.  P.  Venable,  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill. 

W.  M.  Thornton,  Dean  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
Charlottesville. 

J.  E.  Stubbs,  President  of  the  University  of  Nevada,  Reno. 

E.  J.  James,  President  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

J.  C.  Jones,  Acting  President  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia. 

J.  A.  MacEean,  President  of  the  University  of  Idaho,  Moscow. 

J.  H.  Baker,  President  of  the  University  of  Colorada,  Boulder. 

K.  C.  Babcock,  President  of  the  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson. 

J.  T.  Kingsbury,  President  of  the  University  of  Utah,  Salt 
Eake  City. 
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G.  1'.  Benton,  President  of  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 
\V.  L.  Bryan,  President  of  Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 
Alston  Ellis,  President  of  Ohio  University,  Athens. 
T.  I).  Boyd,  President  of  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton 

Rouge. 

\Y.  G.  Tight,  President  of  the  University  of   New  Mexico, 

Albuquerque. 

C.   K.  Van  llise,  President   of  the  University  of   Wisconsin, 

Madison. 

Frank   Strong,   Chancellor   of   the   University  of   Kansas, 

Lawrence. 

B.    I.    Wheeler,   President   of   the    University   of   California, 

Berkeley. 

R.    B.   Fulton,  Chancellor  of  the   University  of  Mississippi, 

University. 

M.  H.  Buckham,   President  of  the  University   of   Vermont, 

Burlington. 

G.  E.  Fellows,  President  of  the  University  of  Maine,  Orono. 

Webster    Merrifield,    President   of   the    University    of    North 
Dakota,  University. 

David   F.   Houston,    President  of    the   University  of    Texas, 
Austin. 

J.    K.   Patterson,    President   of    State  College   of    Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

G.  E.  MacLean,  President  of  Iowa  State  University,  Iowa  City. 

Brown    Ayres,    President    of    the    University   of    Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 

W.   O.   Thompson,  President  of  Ohio   State   University, 
Columbus. 

O.J.  Craig,  President  of  the  University  of  Montana,  Missoula. 

J.  \V.  Abercrombie,  President  of  the  University  of  Alabama, 
University. 

\).   B.   Purinton,   President  of  West  Virginia  University, 
Morgan  town. 

I).  R.  Boyd,  President  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman. 

J.  G.  Sehurman,  President  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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J.  M.  Tillman,  President  of  the  University  of  Arkansas, 
Fayetteville. 

L,.  A.  Kohlbart  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

President  MaeL,ean  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  read  an 
obituary  of  President  Prather  of  the  University  of  Texas,  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Association. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  received,  and  referred  to  an 
auditing  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
committee  appointed  was  President  Boyd,  President  Swain  and 
President  Tight. 

The  first  topic  on  the  program  was  taken  up  and  discussed  by 
President  Ayres,  leaving  the  President's  address  to  come  later. 

Topic  No.  2  was  opened  by  Chancellor  Strong,  and  Topic 
No.  3  by  President  Bryan. 

At  12.15  p-  M-  &U  discussion  was  suspended,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's address  wTas  given. 

A  recess  was  taken  at  1.00  o'clock. 

At  3.00  p.  m.  the  program  was  again  taken  up  and  followed  in 
regular  order. 

Between  papers  during  the  afternoon  the  following  items  of 
business  were  taken  up  : 

After  the  paper  of  President  MacLean  it  was  moved  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  report  appropriate  resolutions.  The 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  chair :  President  Van  Hise, 
President  Kane,  President  Droppers. 

The  nominating  committee  was  appointed  by  the  chair  upon 
motion  of  President  Swain.  The  committee  was  composed  of 
President  Bryan  of  Indiana,  President  MacLean  of  Idaho,  and 
Chancellor  Fulton  of  Mississippi. 

Upon  motion  of  President  Boyd  of  Oklahoma,  it  was  voted 
that  the  executive  committee  be  assigned  the  duty  of  conferring 
with  the  committee  of  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations  with  a  view  to  harmonizing  the  sessions 
of  both  associations  so  that  one  does  not  overlap  the  other. 

President  Merrifield  of  North  Dakota,  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Mining  Schools,  invited  the  university 
presidents  who  were  interested  in  mining  departments  to  meet 
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with  the  National  Association  of  State  Mining  Schools  at  7.30 

o'clock. 

At  6.00  o'clock  a  recess  was  taken  until  8.30  in  the  evening. 
At  8.30  i>.  M.  the  session  continued,  beginning  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  topic  No.  7,  introduced  by  President  Venable  of  North 
Carolina. 

Following  this  topic  a  resolution  was  offered  by  Chancellor 
Strong  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  no  mem- 
ber accord  greater  advanced  credit  to  graduates  of  a  normal 
school  than  is  accorded  by  the  State  University  of  the  State  in 
which  the  normal  school  is  located. 

After  considerable  discussion  and  explanation  this  resolution 
was  adopted. 

President  MacLean  offered  the  following  resolution  :  That  a 
committee  be  appointed  that  shall  report  later  to  this  body  upon 
standards  for  the  recognition  of  American  Universities,  and 
upon  standards  for  the  recognition  of  the  A.  B.  degree  and 
higher  degrees.  Accordingly  the  committee  was  appointed  as 
follows :  President  MacUean  of  Iowa,  President  Bryan  of  Indi- 
ana, President  James  of  Illinois. 

At  11.00  p.  m.  the  session  was  adjourned  to  meet  the  follow- 
ing morning,  Tuesday,  November  14,  at  9.00  o'clock. 
Morning  session,  Tuesday,  November  14,  1905. 
The  committee  appointed  to  audit  the  report  of  the  treasurer 
presented  its  report  through  the  chairman,  President  Boyd  of 
Oklahoma.  The  committee  reported  that  the  accounts  of  the 
treasurer  had  been  found  correct  and  kept  in  good  order.  Upon 
motion  of  President  Craig  the  report  of  the  auditing  committee 
was  accepted. 

The  committee  on  nominations  reported  through  its  chairman, 
President  Bryan  of  Indiana.  The  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee were  as  follows: 

President,  President  Richard  H.  Jesse  of  Missouri. 
Vice  President,  President  Charles  R.  Van  Hise  of  Wisconsin. 
Vice  President  (ex-officio) ,  Hon.  \V.  T.  Harris,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education. 
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Secretary  -  Treasurer,  President  G.  E.  Fellows  of  Maine. 

For  additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Chancel- 
lor R.  B.  Fulton  of  Mississippi,  and  President  G.  E.  MacEean 
of  Iowa. 

Upon  motion  of  President  Schurmau  the  Secretary  w  a  s 
authorized  to  cast  a  ballot  of  the  Association  for  the  officers 
nominated.  The  ballot  was  cast  for  the  officers  nominated,  and 
they  were  declared  elected. 

The  discussion  of  the  program  was  then  resumed,  beginning 
with  topic  No.  10. 

President  Thompson  of  Ohio,  introduced  a  resolution  on  the 
subject  of  athletics.  After  brief  discussion  the  resolution  was 
laid  upon  the  table  to  be  taken  up  after  the  the  program  should 
be  completed,  if  there  be  then  any  time  remaining. 

Here  followed  a  somewhat  extended  discussion  on  legislation 
pending  in  Congress,  and  the  subject  of  the  Rhodes  Scholar- 
ships. The  notes  (stenographic)  are  preserved  by  the  Secretary. 
The  discussion,  however,  being  of  value  to  members  only  is  not 
published. 

The  committee  appointed  earlier  in  the  session  reported  the 
following  resolution  : 

"Resolved,  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association 
be  authorized  to  seek  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee 
consisting  of  at  least  one  delegate  from  each  of  the  following 
organizations  :  The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools,  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepara- 
tory Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  the  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
and  College  Entrance  Examinations ;  the  said  joint  committee 
to  present  a  plan  for  inter-relating  the  work  of  these  respective 
organizations,  and  establishing,  preserving  and  interpreting  in 
common  terms  standards  of  admission  to  college,  whatever  be 
the  method  or  combination  of  methods  or  customs,  in  order  to 
accommodate  migrating  students  and  to  secure  a  just  under- 
standing and  administration  of  standards." 
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The  resolution  of  President  MacLean  was  seconded  by  Chan- 
cellor Fulton,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Association. 

The  following  communication  was  received  from  the  Mining 
Schools : 

To  the  .  Imerican  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi- 
ment Stations  and  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  : 
The  National  Association  of  State  Mining  Schools  in  conven- 
tion assembled  respectfully  request  your  re-indorsement  of  the 
Mondell  Bill  as  it  has  previously  been  agreed  upon  by  your 
Association,  by  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities, 
and  the  National  Association  of  State  Mining  Schools,  and  as  it 
was  favorably  and  unanimously  reported  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Mines  and  Mining  early  in  1904. 

A.  H.  PURDUE,         )    Executive  Committee 
R.  B.  FULTON,  \  National  Association  of 

A.   N.  WINCHEIvU,  )   State  Mining  Schools. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  14,  1905. 

It  was  moved  by  Dean  Thornton  of  Virginia,  that  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  this  Association  be  requested  to  take  up  the 
subject  of  the  Mondell  Bill,  and  to  use  its  efforts  to  bring  it 
before  Congress,  and  see  that  it  passes  through  the  committee, 
and  if  possible  through  the  House  and  Senate.  After  quite 
lengthy  discussion  the  motion  was  carried. 

After  brief  remarks,  President  Fellows  of  Maine  nominated 
for  honorary  membership  in  the  Association,  Hon.  Andrew  S. 
Draper,  former  president  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  now 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
nomination  was  seconded  by  President  Swain  of  Swarthmore, 
and  President  Draper  was  unanimously  elected  as  an  honorary 
member. 

President  Baker  of  Colorado,  read  a  communication  from  Mr. 
Hoyt,  secretary  of  the  National  Committee  of  Four  Hundred  to 
promote  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  the  United  States. 
After  brief  discussion  President  Baker  moved  that  a  committee 
of  three  be  appointed  to  represent  this  body  in  forming  a  plan  of 
co-operation  with  an  end  to  securing  the  establishment  of  the 
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National  University,  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  President  Craig,  and  carried  by 
the  Association.  The  committee  appointed  by  the  chair  were 
President  Baker,  President  Thompson  and  President  Buckham. 

Further  discussion  of  the  topics  in  the  program  was  then 
taken  up. 

Individual  opinions  were  offered  upon  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  Rhodes  scholarships  in  Oxford.  The  discussion  was 
opened  by  President  Merrifield  of  North  Dakota,  and  partici- 
pated in  by  the  following  members :  President  Venable,  Presi- 
dent Fellows,  Dean  Thornton,  President  Baker,  President  Swain, 
President  Craig,  President  Bryan,  President  Tisdel,  President 
Van  Hise  and  President  Patterson. 

The  Chairman  —  Gentleman,  the  hour  is  approaching  when 
you  wish  to  adjourn.  The  chair  wishes  most  heartily  to  felici- 
tate the  Association  upon  the  large  attendance  this  year,  as  has 
been  stated  informally  by  the  Secretary.  There  are,  however, 
three  or  four  gentlemen  who  have  attended  more  or  fewer  of  this 
Association's  meetings  from  whom  we  have  not  heard  a  word  ; 
and  I  know  we  shall  all  be  glad  to  listen  to  just  a  word  of  cheer 
from  any  one  or  from  all  of  these  gentlemen.  Has  President 
Kingsbury  of  Utah,  a  word  for  us?  If  so,  we  should  be  very 
happy  to  hear  him. 

President  Kingsbury  —  I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  to  the  ideas  expressed  on  the  various  subjects  that 
have  been  presented  here.  I  am  rather  young  as  a  member  of 
this  Association  and  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  listen 
than  to  talk  for  a  number  of  meetings  at  least. 

There  are  several  subjects  that  are  yet  to  be  presented  and  in 
all  of  which  I  am  very  much  interested.  I  have  been  interested 
in  the  dormitory  question  and  in  the  discussion  this  morning 
concerning  the  Mondell  Bill  coming  before  Congress  this  winter. 
I  could  have  said  a  great  deal  on  the  subjects  considered  here 
but  there  were  so  many  others  of  older  membership  than  I  that 
said  more  than  I  could  have  said  on  the  subjects,  and  said  it 
better,  that  I  remained  on  my  seat. 
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I  could  express  myself  at  length  on  the  Mondell  Bill  but  time 
will  not  now  permit. 

At  our  future  meetings  I  shall  be  happy  if  I  can  give  forth 
some  ideas  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  my  eastern  colleagues  and 
repay  my  friends  for  the  benefit  I  have  received  in  mingling 
with  them  and  getting  their  ideas. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  would  like  to  state  while  I  am  on 
my  feet, — that  we  in  the  West  would  like  very  much  some  time 
to  have  this  Association  hold  the  annual  convention  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  The  Salt  Lake  City  people,  and  in  fact  the  Utah  people, 
all  would,  no  doubt,  be  benefitted  were  the  convention  held  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  on  account  of  the  presence  among  them  of 
the  leaders  of  society  and  education.  The  people  of  Utah  would 
certainly  welcome  the  convention  and  feel  that  they  would  be 
benefitted  through  your  presence  and  influence,  and  by  thus 
having  an  opportunity  to  hear  you  express  your  ideas  on  the 
various  subjects  that  might  come  up  pertaining  to  higher  edu- 
cation. 

The  Chairman  —  President  Babcock  of  Arizona. 

President  Babcock  —  It  looks  as  though  you  were  put- 
ting a  freshman  of  last  year  through  some  sophomore  tricks. 
(Laughter.)  I  have  no  special  greetings  to  bring,  except  the 
rather  unusual  one  that  we  in  Arizona  are  putting  more  people 
under  ground  this  year  than  we  ever  have  before  ;  and  that 
ought  to  be  a  word  of  encouragement.  (Laughter.)  That  was 
plain  a  while  ago  in  regard  to  the  mining  bill,  in  which  we  are 
vitally  interested  ;  and  so  in  this  brief  spasmodic  way  I  must 
say  that  we  will  put  all  the  men  under  ground  that  you  will 
send  to  us. 

President  Tiij.man  of  Arkansas  — I  am  glad  to  be  with 
you.  I  was  not  able  to  get  here  on  yesterday.  Inasmuch  as 
something  has  been  said  in  reference  to  Oxford  scholarships,  I 
would  say  that  our  State  is  represented  by  one  Oxford  scholar. 
He  is  an  A.  B.  from  the  University  of  Arkansas,  who  is  fond  of 
athletics,  is  not  fond  of  science,  but  is  very  fond  of  Oxford. 

Tin.  Chairman— President  Abercrombie  of  Alabama,  escaped 
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us  by  just  slipping  out  of  the  door.  I  was  going  to  call  upon 
him.  The  chair  does  not  recognize  any  faces  now  in  the  Asso- 
ciation belonging  to  gentlemen  who  have  not  at  some  time  or 
other  addressed  the  Association. 

What  is  the  order  of  the  Association?  It  is  nearing  twelve 
o'clock,  and  at  half  past  twelve  you  are  expected  to  be  at  the 
White  House. 

Efforts  to  take  from  the  table  the  resolution  on  athletics  were 
unavailing,  and  motion  for  final  adjournment  was  made  by 
President  Swain.  The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  session 
thereupon  adjourned. 


PROGRAM 


The  topics  for  discussion  were  suggested  by  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  in  response  to  a  circular  letter  from  the 
Secretary.  The  leaders  in  the  discussion  were,  in  general, 
suggested  by  those  who  proposed  topics. 

i.  What  are  the  minimum  conditions  which  Universities 
should  be  able  to  furnish  in  order  to  be  justified  in  encouraging 
the  attendance  of  graduate  students  ?  Discussion  to  be  opened 
by  President  Ayres,  University  of  Tennessee. 

2.  The  minimum  conditions,  environment,  etc.,  that  should 
be  considered  favorable  to  graduate  work.  Discussion  to  be 
opened  by  Chancellor  Strong,  University  of  Kansas. 

3.  How  far  is  the  State  University  justified  in  undertaking 
graduate  work?  Ought  it  to  enter  the  general  field  of  research? 
Discussion  to  be  opened  by  President  Bryan,  Indiana  University. 

4.  Can  there  be  a  co-ordination  of  the  examining,  certificate, 
and  accrediting  (including  school  inspection)  systems  for  admis- 
sion to  college  looking  toward  a  common  or  National  adminis- 
tration in  the  interest  of  students,  colleges,  and  the  preservation 
of  standards?  Discussion  to  be  opened  by  President  MacUean, 
Iowa  State  University. 
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5.  The  merging  of  college  degrees  into  a  single  degree,  A.  B. 
Discussion  to  be  opened  by  Chancellor  Andrews,  University  of 
Nebraska. 

6.  College  Dormitories.  Discussion  to  be  opened  by  Dean 
William  M.  Thornton,  University  of  Virginia  (representing 
President  Alderman). 

7.  Loan  Funds  and  other  help  for  students,  with  information 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  South.  Discussion  to  be  opened  by 
President  Venable,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

8.  Loan  Funds  and  other  help  for  students,  with  information 
from  the  West.  Discussion  to  be  opened  by  President  Stubbs, 
University  of  Nevada. 

9.  Present  pension  systems  for  teachers  in  Europe  and 
America.  Discussion  to  be  opened  by  Chancellor  Fulton, 
University  of  Mississippi. 

10.  How  may  a  State  University  best  make  its  work  and  the 
opportunities  it  offers  known  throughout  the  State  ?  Dis- 
cussion to  be  opened  by  President  Van  Hise,  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

11.  Rhodes  Questions.  Discussion  to  be  opened  by  Presi- 
dent Campbell,  University  of  Oregon. 


PRESIDENTS    ADDRESS 


Chancellor  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  University   of   Nebraska 


Current  Criticism  of  Universities 

It  is  fitting  on  an  occasion  like  this  to  review  the  condition  of 
university  life  in  the  United  States  in  the  light  of  current  criti- 
cisms. Such  criticisms,  you  know,  are  plentiful  and  various. 
Many  "bogy"  men  are  abroad,  whom  not  a  few  people  believe 
to  hail  from  the  University.  The  infidel,  the  "rake",  the 
"dude,"  the  shaggy  athlete,  the  spectacled  pedant,  the  pale 
recluse,  and  many  more,  are  supposed  to  frequent  every  univer- 
sity walk  and  pretty  accurately  to  represent  university  life. 
Very  sober  men  and  women  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  pay  too 
little  attention  to  the  moral  and  the  esthetic  side  of  students' 
development  and  too  much  to  the  physical  side,  and  that  in 
dealing  with  the  mind  itself,  the  part  of  our  work  on  which  they 
say  we  lay  all  the  stress,  we  commit  grave  faults  of  aim  and 
method,  training  our  pupils  in  pedantry,  mental  pride,  mental 
dependence,  and  a  variety  of  other  torts. 

No  doubt  these  critics  greatly  exaggerate  the  evils  which  they 
allege,  and,  so  far  as  such  evils  exist,  many-wise  misrepresent 
them  ;  yet  it  would  be  rank  unwisdom  for  the  friends  of  univer- 
sity education  to  ignore  those  strictures.  Probably  each  of 
them  is  more  or  less  deserved  by  all  universities  and  deserved 
without  much  abatement  by  some.  It  will  be  seen  that  part  of 
the  information  lodged  against  us  relates  to  the  sphere  of  gen- 
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eral  university  influences,  declaring  things  done  that  ought  not 
to  be  done  and  things  left  undone  that  ought  to  be  done,  said 
defects  being  connected  in  a  rather  remote  way,  if  at  all,  with 
any  class-room  work;  and  another  part  of  it  to  alleged  mal- 
feasances concerning  the  university's  teaching  office.  Let  us 
consider  first  the  statements  affecting  our  general  walk  and  con- 
versation. 

Regarding  the  charge  that  American  university  life  is  weak 
in  influences  of  the  spiritual  order,  the  case  is  far  from  being  so 
bad  as  it  is  often  represented.  Irreligionin  institutions  of  learn- 
ing is  rather  less  than  formerly,  and  is  decreasing  rather  than 
increasing.  It  is  certainly  less  prevalent  in  university  circles 
than  in  other  large  aggregations  of  youth,  and  not  more  preva- 
lent in  state  universities  than  in  denominational  colleges.  To 
read  the  religious  statistics  of  Michigan  or  Wisconsin  Univer- 
sity for  recent  years  }^ou  would  think  that  university  the 
colh egi ' u»i  dc propaganda  fi.de  for  the  whole  western  hemisphere. 
Explain  it  how  you  will,  the  fact  is  that  the  religious  element 
in  a  community  is  tho  part  which  furnishes  most  of  the  univer- 
sity and  college  students.  Moreover,  owing  to  a  happy  change 
in  the  spirit  of  science  and  in  the  spirit  of  religion,  the  schism 
between  those  two  vital  interests  at  universities  as  in  the  general 
world  of  thought  is  less  and  less  angry  with  the  passing  years, 
science  growing  devout  and  religion  comprehensive  and  sweet. 

This  in  regard  to  religion  is  nearly  as  true  of  morality.  The 
admitted  fact  that  forms  of  immorality  flourish  in  certain  uni- 
versities is  due  not  to  any  cause  intrinsically  connected  with 
university  life,  but  to  unhappy  influences  of  our  time  in  society 
at  large.  The  vast  fortunes  possessed  by  some  families  foster 
not  alone  aristocratic  feeling  but  other  anti-social  sentiments. 
When  scions  of  such  stock  enter  the  university  they  often  not 
only  bring  with  them  whatever  vices  they  already  have  but  use 
the  freedom  of  their  new  life  to  nurse  those  vices  into  dangerous 
vigor.  But  such  manifestations  of  evil  are  local.  Making  all 
clue  allowance  for  them  where  they  exist,  still,  the  main  tenden- 
cies at  work  in  the  university  domain  favor  morality. 

A  well  known  fact  shows  this.     Very  few  college  graduates 
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are  permanently  of  bad  character.  Find  a  graduate  of  an  Amer- 
ican university  anywhere,  you  are  nearly  sure  to  find  a  pillar  of 
society,  a  man  or  a  woman  who  is  upright,  trustworthy,  public- 
spirited,  philanthropic,  a  good  example  for  youth.  This  fact  is 
explained  in  part  by  the  large  proportion  of  vice-proof  charac- 
ters among  the  young  people  who  engage  in  advanced  study, 
but  the  generalization  could  not  be  so  sweeping  as  it  is,  did  not 
university  influences  themselves  reinforce  morality  rather  than 
break  it  down.  Were  universities  hotbeds  of  vice,  as  they  are 
sometimes  represented,  did  they  in  any  degree  approach  this, 
their  graduates,  however  exemplary  on  entering,  would  not  turn 
out  so  well  as  they  actually  do. 

After  all,  while  a  youth  in  a  representative  American  univer- 
sity is  subject  to  no  moral  strain  which  he  would  escape  else- 
where and  is  likely  to  be  by  his  university  experience  morally 
strengthened  in  many  vital  points,  most  of  our  educational 
institutions  come  short  of  utilizing  fully  the  advantages  which 
they  naturally  possess  for  the  creation  of  rugged  character  in 
students.  Considering  the  plastic  age  during  which  they  have 
young  people  in  charge,  the  much  which  they  achieve  for  them 
morally  is  far  less  than  they  might  achieve.  I  intensely  repro- 
bate the  view,  said  to  have  been  expressed  by  the  head  of  an 
American  university,  that  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  moral 
welfare  of  our  pupils,  our  work  for  them  being  purely  intellec- 
tual. This  president  may  have  referred  mainly  to  graduate 
students  engaged  in  technical  and  professional  study.  Even  so 
I  think  him  wrong.  With  undergraduates,  at  any  rate,  we  fail, 
unless  to  the  uppermost  of  our  privilege  we  aid  them  to  form 
strong  and  ideal  manhood.  The  public,  and  of  right,  expects 
this  of  us.  How  quickly  and  fatally  our  patronage  would  fall 
off  should  we  renounce  this  task  !  University  authorities  do  not 
renounce  it  ;  they  dare  not  ;  they  try  to  fulfil  it.  I  do  not 
underestimate  the  efforts  we  are  making  here,  but  I  feel  that  by 
some  means  we  ought  to  acccomplish  a  great  deal  more. 

The  university  must  be  as  free  from  narrowness  and  partisan- 
ship in  its  moral  attitude  as  in  its  presentation  of  scientific 
truth.     No  one  wishes  it  turned  into  a  Sunday  school  or  into  a 
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Salvation  Army  corps.  But  there  are  certain  moral  resources 
Q0t  ol.jcctional.lc  to  any.  on  which  universities  might  draw  far 
more  copiously  than  most  have  yet  drawn. 

Instruction  in  ethics  could  be  made  more  inspiring  and  con- 
crete. Professorships  could  be  created  for  giving  instruction, 
ol  course  in  a  purely  scientific  and  non-sectarian  way,  in  Old  and 
New  Testament  literature  — that  body  of  ancient  tractates  ram- 
med with  life  far  beyond  most  else  which  men  have  written. 

I  have  often    reflected  on  the  choice  moral  lessons  latent  in 
present  courses   of   university   instruction,  waiting   only  to    be 
made  patent  and  emphatic.     I  wish  every  student  were  obliged 
to  pass    an   examination    on   the    chapter   entitled  "Habit"   in 
William  James'  Psychology.     Political  economy  has  many  deep 
moral  bearings,  for  instance  on  thrift  and  on  temperance.     The 
science  abuts  upon  ethics  at  innumerable  points.     The  question 
whether  an  operation  is  economically  productive  or  the  reverse 
often  turns  wholly  on  the  answer  you   give  the  other  question, 
whether  or  not  the  operation  conduces  to  men's  weal.     Certain 
physiological  facts  and  certain  deductions  from  vital  statistics 
speak  eloquently  for  morality  in  weighty  personal    and  social 
particulars.     Every  now  and  then  occur  within  the  university 
or  near  enough  to   arrest  the  attention  of  all  students,  events 
furnishing  impressive  texts  for  momentous  lessons  in   conduct. 
The    present   autumn  is   sadly    rich    in    these   themes.     Such 
occasions  should  be  utilized,  it  seems  to  me,  by  earnest  words 
from  the  university  rostrum. 

Let  each  member  of  the  teaching  force  interest  himself  per- 
sonally in  the  pupils  whom  he  instructs  or  knows  and  encourage 
them  to  resort  to  him  for  advice  in  affairs  of  conduct.  When 
they  come,  as  most  of  them  will,  do  not  fear  to  counsel  them  in 
detail  about  right  living,  sound  habits,  and  solid  character — 
those  fateful  issues  on  which  so  infinitely  more  depends  than  on 
mere  scholarship. 

If  I  dwell  on  this  subject  it  is  for  its  general  importance,  not 
because  the  institutions  here  represented  particularly  need  admo- 
nition. Far  from  regarding  the  means  of  moral  grace  unusually 
neglected  among  us,  I  believe  them  to  be  much  more  abundant 
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and  more  faithfully  applied  with  us  than  at  most  other  seats  of 
learning.  The  earnest  character  of  our  students,  their  reputa- 
tion throughout  the  country  for  toil,  zeal  and  sincerity,  is  our 
constant  glory.  While  in  more  "effete"  regions,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  pupils  in  institutions  of  this  grade  often  have  to  be 
coaxed  and  urged  to  their  tasks,  many  of  ours  are  if  possible 
too  serious  in  study.  They  use  the  university  for  intellectual 
and  moral  aims,  not  for  any  of  those  more  or  less  questionable 
purposes  which  so  command  collegians  in  some  institutions. 
All  have  heard  of  "salt  water  colleges"  and  of  "fresh  water 
colleges."  There  appear  to  exist  also  "cologne  water  colleges," 
which  many  patronize  ;  centres  where  devotion  to  mental  growth 
gives  tone  to  student  life  far  less  than  sociality,  even  conven- 
tional sociality  and  sociality  of  doubtful  character.  The  social 
side  of  life  is  certainly  important,  and  I  should  be  the  last  to 
disparage  the  proper  furtherance  of  it  ;  still  a  university  career 
ought  not  to  be  primarily  dedicated  to  social  development,  how- 
ever good,  but  to  interests  directly  mental  or  moral  or  both. 

Ill  sociality  is  not  to  be  put  aside  by  decrying  sociality,  but 
by  proper  attention  to  sociality  of  the  right  sort.  Co-education 
is  fulfilling  a  great  function  in  producing  this.  Studies  in 
sociology  help  to  the  same  result  by  another  path.  Cultivate 
the  democratic,  by  which  I  mean  the  republican,  tendencies  in 
every  student  body  so  that  no  sharp  separation  of  social  classes 
shall  appear  therein.  While  leveling  is  not  sought,  we  do 
desiderate  the  most  perfect  possible  sympathy  among  human 
beings  however  variously  born  or  circumstanced.  Attention  to 
music  and  the  fine  arts,  happily  encouraged  now  in  all  pro- 
gressive universities,  is  valuable  both  socially  and  morally. 
You  need  not  be  a  virtuoso  or  a  connoisseur  in  art  to  feel  the 
influence  of  its  neighborhood  in  elevating  and  enriching  your 
nature. 

Critics  not  seldom  sneer  at  the  zeal,  so  ardent  in  most  Amer- 
ican institutions  of  learning,  for  physical  education.  This 
enthusiasm  for  bodily  training  I  regard  as  almost  wholly  good. 

Nothing  of  course  can  be  more  empty  than  the  heads  of  such 
students    as   make    gymnastics    their   main    business.     College 
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sport  is  good  within  limits  and  in  its  place  as  a  means  to  phys- 
ical and  mental  health  and  to  large  life.  We  exercise  as  we 
eat,  to  live ;  we  do  not  live  to  eat  or  to  exercise. 

The  benefits  of  physical  exercise  by  students  are  by  no  means 
confined   to  the  conservation  of  their  health  and  mental  alert- 
ness  for  the  time  being.     These  benefits    possess  incalculable 
reach,  variety  and  value.     Systematic  bodily  exercise  in  college 
often   cures   grave   and   even  congenital   ailments.     It  relieves 
many  complaints  which  cannot  be  cured.     It  wards  off  physical 
and  mental  ills  to  which  persons  of  a  sedentary  life  are  especially 
prone.     It  lengthens-the  active  years  and  the  total  years  of  men 
and   women  who  are  free   from  specific  diseases.     It  lessens  in 
violence,  in  frequency  and  induration  such  attacks  of  illness  as 
befall  quite  strong  people.     It  puts  ease  and  cheer  into  hard 
work,  and  good   temper  into  all  the  relations  of  human  beings. 
It  tends  to  impart  permanent  strength,  sanity  and  order  to  the 
mind,   and    to   develop   that   firmness   of   will    without    which, 
especially  in  the  great  crises  of  life,  the  most  gifted  of  mortals 
become  the  sport  of  fate. 

In  schools  whose  pupils  are  mainly  from  cities,  careful  phys- 
ical training  is  certainly  necessary.  City  youth  are  very  apt  to 
be  ill  developed  in  their  vital  parts.  Even  if  they  romp  and 
play  much,  which  many  of  them  will  not  do,  they  rarely  engage 
in  the  strenuous  exercises  needed  to  steel  the  muscles  of  heart, 
lungs  and  diaphragm.  For  most  farmers'  sons  and  daughters 
this  result  is  produced  by  the  hard  work  they  do,  making  that 
work  a  blessing  for  which  they  ought  to  be  devoutly  grateful. 
Most  city  young  people  coming  to  the  university  still  have  time 
to  perfect  their  physical  condition,  but  not  one  in  a  hundred  of 
them  will  take  the  proper  means  to  this  end  save  under  some 
sort  of  university  impulse  either  from  a  faculty  rule  or  from  a 
student  custom. 

Let  not  country  youth  imagine  that  they  need  no  prompting 
of  such  a  nature.  The  young  man  or  woman  from  the  farm 
requires  to  continue  and  to  systematize  bodily  exercise  ;  else 
baneful  if  not  fatal  weaknesses  may  occur  in  special  parts,  or  a 
general  breakdown,  recovery  proving  impossible.    I  have  known 
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many  cases  of  early  death  on  the  part  of  Titans  who  came  to 
college  from  rural  homes.  Strong,  they  fancied  that  they  must 
continue  so.  Sad  illusion  !  They  had  been  accustomed  to  tax- 
ing exertion  and  the  sudden  and  total  remission  of  this  proved 
fatal. 

Regular  drill  in  the  gymnasium  is  of  course  to  be  prized.  All 
students  should  utilize  the  gymnasium  long  enough  to  be  taught 
where  they  are  weak  and  to  obtain  the  idea  of  system  in  school- 
ing the  body.  But  outdoor  exercises  should  always  be  indulged 
in  as  often  as  possible,  partly  for  the  benefit  of  fresh  air  and 
partly  to  secure  the  invaluable  zest  of  play.  To  perfect  this 
zest  of  play,  a  certain  number  of  match  games,  duly  regulated, 
are  not  only  admissible  but  desirable.  I  therefore  approve 
under  reasonable  regulations  all  the  usual  forms  of  college 
sport — track  athletics,  tennis,  base  ball,  basket  ball,  foot  ball 
and  rowing — though  rowing  is  not  to  be  specially  commended, 
partly  because  few  can  engage  in  it  and  partly  because  it  is  not 
a  safe  sport  for  matches. 

Foot  ball  itself  does  not  deserve  the  censure  it  is  now  fashion- 
able to  mete  out.  The  game  is  strenuous,  which  is  its  glory, 
for  young  men  need  training  in  that  quality,  but  it  is  not 
"rough",  in  the  sense  most  naturally  assigned  that  word. 
Played  under  due  oversight,  foot  ball  breeds  not  callousness 
but  kindness  and  restraint.  As  schooling  in  alertness,  courage, 
self-mastery,  motor-efficiency,  exact  discipline  and  determina- 
tion to  achieve,  it  has  no  equal  short  of  army  or  navy  service. 
Nothing  else  in  or  about  college  is  in  these  points  comparable. 
Its  advantages  reach  not  few  but  many.  Evils  of  course  attach 
to  the  sport  as  to  everything  worth  while.  These  are  to  be 
deplored  and  repressed,  not  exaggerated  or  paraded.  No  few  of 
these  we  ourselves  create  by  artificial  and  unreasonable  regula- 
tions on  eligibility. 

At  the  risk  of  being  thought  a  foreigner  I  am  going  to  com- 
mend, particularly  for  such  as  do  not  play  ball  or  tennis,  certain 
outdoor  exercises  which  likely  enough  will  never  be  very  pop- 
ular though  they  could  be  made  extremely  useful.  It  is  not 
golf  or  cycling  that  I  have  in  mind.     Both  of  these  I  dare  say 
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are  praiseworthy,  but  each  requires  an  outfit  of  some  cost,  and 
also,  most  seem  to  think,  its  own  uniform.  The  exercises 
which  I  should  like  to  foster  are  slow  running,  walking, 
especially  with  some  object  in  view  aside  from  mere  exercise, 
and  the  accurate  throwing,  either  of  balls  or  of  pebbles.  I  wish 
these  exercises  might  become  fashionable  like  golf.  They  call 
for  no  outfit,  no  special  uniform,  no  elegantly  graded  and  kept 
grounds,  and  most  if  not  all  of  them  are  suitable  for  well  people 
of  either  sex,  whether  older  or  younger. 

The  benefit  of  sound  physical  education  reaches  beyond  the 
body.  Many  sports  prevalent  in  universities  are  of  extraordi- 
nary intellectual  value.  Foot  ball  excels  in  this  respect.  Good 
play  proceeds  much  more  from  brain  than  from  muscle.  The 
same  is  true  to  a  considerable  extent  of  base  ball  and  tennis. 
Nearly  all  earnest  sport  properly  carried  on  also  has  for  all 
participants  immense  moral  value.  It  develops  independence  of 
action,  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility,  and  at  the  same 
time  fits  for  joint  activities,  co-operation,  and  obedience  to 
authority.  It  cultivates  the  will,  particularly  the  power  of 
instantaneous  decision.  It  trains  the  sense  of  justice.  It  im- 
parts moral  poise,  the  ability  to  be  fair  when  under  powerful 
provocation  to  take  advantage  or  to  be  a  partisan. 

On  the  whole,  then,  while  the  non-intellectual  features  of 
higher  education  are  to  some  extent  out  of  order  in  universi- 
ties, the  shortcoming  is  less  serious  than  many  suppose,  while 
the  best  institutions  are  rapidly  remedying  and  removing  it. 
Meantime  a  good  part  of  what  is  blamed  is  not  blameworthy  at 
all  but  deserving  of  praise. 

There  are  criticisms  of  another  stripe  which  perhaps  we  can- 
not quite  so  successfully  meet,  those  namely,  alleging  defective 
university  organization ;  faults  in  the  mental  work  done  at 
universities;  teachers'  halting  and  wry  modes  of  presenting 
truth  ;  errors  into  which  pupils  are  suffered  to  fall  in  connec- 
tion with  their  choice  of  studies  ;  and  various  distempers  mental 
and  moral  of  which  it  is  said  pupils  are  permitted  to  become  the 
victims  through  their  intellectual  pursuits. 

The  line  between  administration  and  pedagogy  proper,  sun- 
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dering  executive  work  from  that  of  teaching,  is  everywhere 
among  us  rather  imperfectly  drawn.  Though  the  utmost  prog- 
ress in  higher  education  has  attended  the  delimitation  of  the 
executive  office  in  universities  and  emphasis  thereupon,  facul- 
ties and  members  of  them  still  affect  considerable  executive 
functions.  On  the  other  hand,  their  progressive  release  from 
such,  as  in  the  matter  of  discipline,  depresses  in  some  the  sense 
of  responsibility  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  certain  important 
quasi-executive  duties,  like  the  supervision  of  examinations, 
which  only  professors  and  instructors  can  rightly  perform. 

The  authority  to  be  allowed  the  head  of  a  department  is 
another  question  of  organization  not  yet  settled,  even  if  it  has 
begun  to  be  discussed.  In  any  university  department  of  size 
there  arise  not  only  the  question  of  the  number  and  nature  of 
the  courses,  but  that  of  methods  in  teaching,  views  to  be  pre- 
sented on  vital  topics,  choice,  promotion  and  subordination  of 
the  personnel,  and  many  besides.  Part  of  these  matters  are 
purely  infra-departmental  and  would  naturally  be  left  to  the 
head  of  the  department ;  but  suppose  radical  disagreement 
between  him  and  his  staff,  ought  his  sway  to  be  absolute?  If 
not,  how  and  how  far  shall  it  be  limited  ? 

A  belief  exists  that  university  teaching  on  certain  subjects  is 
here  and  there  biased,  perverted,  dishonest,  not  reflecting  the 
best  results  of  scientific  investigation,  but  shading,  ignoring 
or  suppressing  these  at  the  behest  of  powerful  interests,  social 
monetary  or  political.  That  a  university  may  get  pus  in  its 
blood  in  this  way  professors  need  not  be  thrust  out  of  their 
chairs  or  formally  muzzled.  Pressure  so  silent  that  the  victim 
is  unconscious  of  it  will  suffice,  and  it  is  in  this  quiet  way  that 
freedom  in  teaching  would  be  most  often  destroyed,  if  at  all. 
This  evil  has  not  gone  far  and  there  is  no  danger  of  its  becom- 
ing general  in  the  United  States ;  but  the  malady  is  in  its 
nature  so  terrible  that  a  single  case  of  it  or  even  the  threat  of 
such  may  well  prompt  precaution,  like  the  rumor  that  a  cholera 
ship  has  cleared  for  America  from  a  foreign  port. 

How  ineffably  important,  how  vital  liberty  of  teaching  is,  I 
need  not  set  forth   here.     Even  the  most  arbitrary  governments 
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have  sought  to  guard  it  in  their  schools.  The  argument  has 
been  ably  gone  over  point  by  point  hundreds  of  times.  But 
there  are  two  remarks  which  I  beg  to  emphasize. 

One  is  that  the  entire  community  needs  to  have  university 
teaching  unhampered  and  cannot  but  surfer  from  a  gag  policy. 
When  shall  we  learn  what  all  history  so  clearly  teaches,  that 
the  real  foe  of  progress  is  never  the  innovator,  the  man  wishing 
to  force  into  belief  and  practice  a  mistaken  new  idea  ?  The 
quack,  the  hare-brained,  gab-gifted  fellow  has  little  power. 
Why  should  he  be  tormented  before  his  time  ?  The  real  foe  of 
progress  is  the  well-meaning,  stolid,  insightless,  leaden-minded 
conservative,  who  deems  each  new  idea  a  crime, — the  creature 
against  whom  Shakespeare  warns  us  in  the  passage  : 

"  What  custom  wills,  in  all  things  should  we  do't, 
The  dust  on  antique  time  would  lie  unswept, 
And  mountainous  error  be  too  highly  heap'd 
For  truth  to  o'er  peer." 

The  professor's  privilege  of  declaring  in  a  proper  manner 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  teaching  of  science  — this  personal 
prerogative,  is  not  the  main  thing.  The  regnant,  the  towering 
consideration  is  the  public  welfare.  The  world  cannot  afford 
that  any  truth  or  any  representation  which  an  intelligent  and 
honest  teacher  believes  to  be  the  truth  should  be  forcibly  kept 
under  cover.  Part  of  what  professors  teach  will  be  false,  of 
course.  All  the  more  let  it  be  aired  that  it  may  be  refuted  and 
we  know  its  untruth.  If  the  teaching  is  the  truth,  all  admit 
that  it  ought  to  be  published,  though  the  whole  world  at  first 
deride  the  prophet  who  lifts  his  voice  to  proclaim  it.  The  more 
any  theory  snubs  our  preconceptions  the  more  ought  we  to  wish 
it  opened  to  the  world  and  put  to  proof. 

But  precisely  because  a  teaching  functionary  holding  forth 
debatable  opinions  is  a  trustee  of  the  public  he  is  under  bond  to 
administer  his  trust  with  dignity,  sincerity  and  reserve,  not  to 
be  flippant  or  a  ranter,  but  serious,  modest  and  circumspect. 
New  truth  will  not  spoil  if  corked  up  awhile,  and  mere  suspic- 
ious and  surmises  are  better  so.     Were  all  teachers  careful  not 
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to  rush  before  the  public  with  puzzling  or  startling  guesses  the 
guild  would  rarely  have  to  fight  or  speak  for  its  liberty. 

My  other  remark  is  that  state  universities  are  more  than  any 
others  bound  to  stand  for  academic  liberty  against  whatever 
influences  threaten  to  lessen  this.  As  Henry  C.  Adams  says  in 
his  work  on  the  Functions  and  Revenues  of  Government,  "  It  is 
essential  for  the  modern  state  to  support  public  instruction, 
because  there  is  no  other  way  to  guard  against  the  fading  of  its 
ideals  through  the  rise  of  an  aristocracy  of  learning.  A  state 
which  aims  to  perpetuate  democracy  cannot  decline  to  make 
ample  provision  at  public  expense  for  all  phases  and  forms  of 
education.  In  no  other  way  can  a  system  of  public  instruction, 
which  is  by  far  the  most  potent  agency  in  shaping  civilization, 
be  brought  to  the  support  of  democracy."  This  excellent  doc- 
trine I  fill  out  thus:  If  state  universities  are  charged  to  keep 
republican  ideals  from  fading,  they  are  equally  charged  to  keep 
all  other  precious  ideals  from  fading ;  and  if  they  are  to  main- 
tain ideals  against  aristocacy  in  learning  they  are  equally  bound 
to  maintain  them  against  all  hostile  influences  whatever. 

Another  indictment  relative  to  university  teaching  touches  the 
manner  rather  than  the  matter  of  it,  and  it  has,  I  must  say,  a 
good  deal  of  justification.  If  college  and  university  teachers 
could  be  brought  to  honest  confession,  nearly  all  would  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  plead  guilty  to  one  monstrous  sin,  that  of 
inattention  to  pedagogical  principles.  The  recent  flood  of  peda- 
gogical interest,  which  has  so  refreshed  the  whole  field  of  com- 
mon school  teaching,  has  apparently  left  the  sand-wastes  of 
higher  instruction-giving  as  arid  as  ever.  I  do  not  mean  that 
we  have  not  reformed  the  curriculum,  for  we  have.  We  have 
also  improved  our  scholarship,  our  acquaintance  with  our 
several  departments.  But  a  capital  shortcoming  continues  in 
the  fact  that  we  resolutely  spurn  the  art  of  imparting  knowl- 
edge. The  few  who  teach  thoroughly  well  do  so,  I  fear,  more 
by  innate  knack  than  by  rationally  acquired  method,  while 
those  of  us  gifted  with  no  such  knack,  however  well  we  get  on, 
fall  far  short  of  ideal  success. 

How  few   instructors  cultivate   good  voice  or  expressive  ges- 
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ture  ;  how  many  enunciate  poorly  and  use  the  nose  as  a  vocal 
organ !  There  is  in  most  university  teaching  little  effort  duly 
to  intersperse  serious  with  lighter  matter  in  order  to  arouse  and 
conserve  interest,  little  planning  to  utilize  to  the  utmost  every 
class-room  period,  not  wasting  a  second.  Not  a  few,  to  seem 
original,  lest  they  be  thought  dependent  on  others,  sacrifice  in 
dictating  the  best  part  of  the  invaluable  hours  in  which  their 
classes  see  them. 

Suppose  one  of  us  selected  by  lot  were  to  be  asked  questions 
like  the  following:  What  is  the  natural  order  of  presenting 
your  topics  in  such  or  such  a  course  taught  by  you  ?  Which 
among  these  topics  do  you  most  emphasize,  and  why  ?  How 
and  how  frequently  do  you  conduct  reviews  ?  What  is  the  true 
end  or  aim  to  be  attained  in  an  examination,  and  what  sort  of 
an  examination  ought  to  be  set  in  order  to  compass  that  end  or 
aim  ?  I  am  afraid  that  many  a  professor  thus  catechised  would 
be  found  rather  badly  at  sea. 

Apathy  about  examinations  is  a  crying  evil.  Some  institu- 
tions only  quiz,  and  do  not,  properly  speaking,  examine  at  all, 
neglecting  a  vitally  precious  mental  discipline,  that  of  acquiring 
mastery  over  subjects  as  wholes,  and  over  parts  in  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other  and  to  the  totals.  The  examination  of  a 
pupil  upon  a  large  unit  of  his  work  is  of  advantage  not  merely 
as  a  criterion  of  his  diligence  or  proficiency,  though  it  may  and 
should  be  this ;  it  is  a  pedagogical  process  of  indescribable 
value,  not  to  be  omitted  without  cruelty  to  the  pupil. 

This  crime  is  second  in  heinousness  only  to  that  of  going 
through  the  form  of  an  examination,  but  with  such  inattention 
to  the  selection  and  phrasing  of  questions,  to  the  supervision  of 
examinees  and  to  the  appraisal  of  answers,  as  to  render  the 
exercise  a  sham  whether  considered  an  act  of  teaching  or  a 
pupils'  test. 

At  what  stage  in  the  average  pupil's  advancement  does  the 
general  use  of  inductive  teaching  become  safe  ?  I  have  a  feel- 
ing that  in  work  for  the  bachelorship  inductive  teaching,  that  is, 
the  investigator's  method  as  contrasted  with  the  expositor's 
method,  is  too  common,  and  that  this  accounts  for  much  of  stu- 
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dents'  inability  to  grasp  large  or  complex  subjects  firmly.  I 
should  be  only  too  glad  to  have  the  suspicion  confirmed  or 
refuted,  but  can  find  few  who  have  given  the  problem  thought. 
We  are,  to  be  sure,  devoting  much  time — possibly  too  much — 
to  graphic  methods,  projection  and  the  like,  but  the  general 
subject  of  illustrative  presentation  as  a  serious  pedagogical 
device  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  little  considered  by  college  men. 

Must  we  not,  most  of  us  who  teach,  acknowledge  that  we 
study  quite  too  little  the  logic  of  our  subjects,  the  relation,  in 
each,  of  part  to  part,  that  slipshod  reasoning  defaces  our  own 
and  our  pupils'  performances,  that  we  allow  terms'  works  by 
pupils  to  pass  which  are  mere  agglomerations  of  isolated  data, 
wholly  wanting  in  logical  connection,  and  that  we  spend  quite 
too  little  time  both  on  the  preparation  and  on  the  appraisal  of 
examination  papers  ? 

One  result  of  our  ignoring  logic  is  the  poor  writing  which 
quite  advanced  students  so  often  display,  particularly  when  they 
undertake  pieces  of  considerable  length.  Many  a  writer  is  per- 
fectly triumphant  with  the  sentence,  the  paragraph  and  the 
short  article,  but  at  once  suffers  vertigo  attempting  lengthy  and 
continuous  composition. 

In  an  address  at  the  University  of  Michigan  a  few  years  ago, 
Professor  Coulter,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  not  only 
declares  much  of  the  teaching  in  American  universities  dis- 
gracefully poor,  but  alleges  in  a  most  pessimistic  tone  that  our 
worst  in  this  matter  has  by  no  means  been  reached.  He  thinks 
the  emphasis  now  laid  upon  research  to  blame  for  our  poor 
teaching,  arguing  that  success  in  research  and  in  the  imparta- 
tion  of  instruction  are  incompatible. 

I  cannot  agree  to  this.  Ability  in  investigation  and  ability  in 
exposition  are  not  in  the  nature  of  mind  contradictory  or  in- 
versely proportional.  If  they  are  rarely  found  together  it  is 
because  university  faculties  have  so  neglected  pedagogy.  The 
idea  has  come  to  prevail  that  if  a  teacher  lacks  ability  in  im- 
parting it  is  a  misfortune  which  must  curse  him  forever.  I 
incline  to  think  that  within  large  limits  studied  effort  to  impart 
or  expound  well  is  a  positive  aid  to  successful  investigation. 
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Most  departments  of  university  instruction  are  a  great  way 
from  true  pedagogical  organization,  owing  to  the  desultory  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  grown  up.  The  various  courses  of  a 
department  overlap  both  in  method  and  in  matter,  lacking  the 
crisp  individuality  which  pedagogical  order  would  prescribe. 
When  a  professor  is  alone  in  a  large  department,  occupying  a 
"settee,"  as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  put  it,  instead  of  a 
chair,  the  best  he  can  do  to  carry  along  his  many  classes,  is  in 
each  course  to  weave  together,  snatching  here  a  little  and  there 
a  little,  matter  sure  to  be  rather  heterogeneous — upon  the  lines 
with  which  he  is  most  familiar.  The  circumstances  force  him 
to  proceed  with  slender  attention  to  the  proper  nature  of  each 
course  as  related  to  the  rest.  His  "elementary"  course  will 
embrace  some  pet  expositions  of  extremely  difficult  points,  while 
the  "advanced"  courses  will  in  parts  never  shed  their  elementary 
look.  All  this  is  excusable  in  the  youth  or  poverty  of  a  depart- 
ment but  intolerable  when  dire  necessity  is  past. 

The  ideal  organization  for  the  teaching  work  of  a  fully-manned 
university  department  would  be  a  small  number  of  general 
courses  for  students — beginners  in  the  department  or  otherwise 
— who  for  any  reason  do  not  wish,  as  yet  or  perhaps  ever,  to 
specialize  in  it,  and  a  very  large  assortment  of  particular  courses, 
canvassing,  among  them,  every  newest  and  most  recondite 
phase  of  the  subject  or  subjects  in  charge  of  the  department.  A 
general  student  could  thus  learn  something  of  every  part ;  a 
special  student  everything  of  some  part.  Perhaps  no  university 
on  earth  has  the  force  to  execute  thus  ideally  any  considerable 
segment  of  instruction  in  it,  but  the  ideal  is  nevertheless  a  help- 
ful one  to  bear  in  mind. 

In  passing  we  remark  that  a  university  department  frequented 
by  masters  and  doctors,  studying  to  become  professors  in  their 
subject  would  need  one  course  additional  to  the  above  and  of  a 
peculiar  nature,  tracing  the  historical  development  of  the  sub- 
ject and  expounding  its  cyclopedia  and  methodology.  Such 
courses  are  common  in  German  universities ;  with  us  extremely 
rare,  demand  here  being  as  yet  insufficient  to  evoke  supply. 
Yet  in  an  ideal  organization  of  university  studies,  properly  so- 
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called  courses  of  this  very  advanced  character  would  certainly 
have  to  be  provided. 

Without  going  so  far,  without  reaching  or  even  nearing  that 
ideal,  we  might  in  most  departments  have  a  better  arrangement 
of  "extensive"  and  "intensive"  courses — I  like  these  terms 
better — than  is  now  usual.  Even  the  most  "extensive"  course 
offered  by  a  department  should  differ  considerably  from  the 
ordinary  introductory  course.  It  should  not  have  callow  pupils 
alone  or  mainly  in  view,  therefore  should  not  be  too  easy.  It 
should  suit  the  needs  of  capable  and  advanced  students  who, 
while  pushing  specialties  in  other  territories,  wish  to  know 
thoroughly  as  much  as  they  can  of  the  land  covered  by  this  par- 
ticular department. 

American  universities  present  few  courses  of  this  most  useful 
order.  Learned  men  often  seem  to  think  it  beneath  them  to 
construct  general  courses,  a  whim  which  Lombroso  might  cite 
as  another  proof  that  genius  and  insanity  are  twins.  With  all 
respect  for  microscopic  specializing,  earnestly  to  be  encouraged 
in  every  way,  I  so  far  risk  my  life  as  to  say  that  it  takes  higher 
talent  to  frame  a  good  course  on  the  salient  facts  and  laws  of 
biology  as  a  whole,  than  it  does  to  frame  a  good  course  on  the 
possible  significence  of  a  suspected  new  convolution  in  the 
superior  anterior  lobe  in  the  brain  of  a  rare  species  of  butterfly. 

A  professor's  deepest  art,  best  mentality  and  richest  stores  of 
information  may  well  be  put  into  a  single  course  sweeping  his 
entire  field.  At  the  University  of  Munich  I  heard  Friedrich 
Jodl  presenting  in  a  one  day  a  week  one-year  course  a  most 
useful  resxane  of  the  history  of  philosophy  from  Thales  to  Lotze. 
The  whole  of  political  economy  could  be  set  forth  in  this  sum- 
mary way,  as  could  physics,  chemistry,  even  mathematics. 

In  almost  any  department  one  good  extensive  course  of  this 
sort  would  suffice,  but  a  department  with  an  abundant  force 
might  have  two  or  perhaps  three  of  these  summary  courses, 
varying  in  their  length,  in  their  points  of  view,  in  their  severity, 
and  in  the  sorts  of  matter  by  them  presented,  somewhat  accord- 
ing to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  professors  offering  them.  Then 
there  would  naturally  be  added  as  many  "intensive"  courses  as 
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your  force  could  provide,  treating  as  far  as  possible  all  the 
various  fields,  sections  and  sub-sections  of  the  department's  sub- 
ject, its  most  recondite  phases  and  inquiries,  and  the  newest 
discussions,  discoveries  and  speculations  to  it  pertaining. 

Given  such  an  arrangement  of  courses  the  problem  of  elective 
studies  would  shed  most  of  its  seriousness.  In  non-technical 
study  above  the  high  school,  the  general  principle  of  election  is 
sound,  but  the  ill  organization  of  the  teaching  in  many  institu- 
tions lends  color  to  the  complaint  that  election  is  here  and  there 
too  early  begun  and  too  absolute.  Courses  of  study  being 
scientifically  constructed  and  classified,  a  pupil  may  well 
enough  be  left  to  himself  under  the  simple  condition  that  say 
one-third  of  all  the  courses  he  takes  must  be  extensive,  repre- 
senting so  many  different  departments,  and  all  the  rest  inten- 
sive, representtng  not  less  than  two  or  more  than  three  depart- 
ments. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  prevent  the  narrowness  now  so 
justly  complained  of  in  the  attainments  of  many  brilliant  pupils 
at  graduation.  A  young  scholar  who  has  had  no  opportunity 
to  acquire  intellectual  atmosphere  or  horizon  is  introduced  to 
some  limited  range  of  learning — Greek,  Latin,  mathematics, 
German,  French,  physics,  chemistry — and  then  permitted  to  go 
on  electing  studies  in  that  same  petite  specialty  till  he  has 
credits  enough  to  graduate.  I  maintain  that  this  is  a  grave 
evil,  however  numerous  or  distinguished  the  institutions  so 
practicing.  The  simple  plan  which  I  have  suggested  would 
force  each  learner  to  a  larger  view.  He  might  at  last  become  a 
specialist  in  Greek,  in  irrigation,  or  in  the  housing  of  the  poor, 
but  he  would  be  a  safer  and  more  promising  specialist  than 
many  whom  we  have  known. 

I  mention  with  the  utmost  humility  that  I  should  myself  like 
to  restrict  election  by  pupils  at  still  one  additional  point,  insist- 
ing that  every  candidate  for  the  bachelorship  should  pursue  for 
at  least  two  semesters  an  exacting  course  in  some  form  of  prac- 
tical work  involving  the  eye  or  the  hand  or  both.  The  world 
needs  high  class  executive  and  motor  ability  more  than  it  needs 
logical  acumen,  mental  stores  or  speculative  genius.     I  account 
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the  classical  and  literary  students  in  state  universities  positively 
fortunate  in  that  they  are  forced  into  contact  with  so  many 
departments  whose  learning  is  largely  got  by  doing.  Learning 
needs  to  be  shored — nay,  annealed  to  life  more  intimately  than 
it  has  been.  It  is  in  its  relative  failure  to  produce  executive 
and  motor  efficiency  that  higher  education  is  most  lacking.  If 
I  had  my  way,  therefore,  I  would  permit  a  pupil  to  graduate  as 
a  bachelor  only  on  the  condition  that  he  should  not  merely 
command  a  number  of  subjects  mentally  but  should  in  addition 
do  or  make  something  concrete  and  useful.  He  must  create 
a  ruler,  a  hammer,  a  pair  of  tongs,  a  door,  a  tool-chest,  a 
jackscrew,  a  wagon  wheel,  or  responsibly  survey  a  section  of 
land  or  keep  double  entry  a  set  of  books.  A  woman  student 
should  be  required  to  work  out  for  instance  an  elegant  design 
for  some  useful  object  or  to  create  the  object  itself  from  a  design 
by  some  one  else.  A  painting  or  a  drawing  would  answer  very 
well  this  executive  requirement,  as  would  a  worthy  piece  of 
musical  composition  or  the  ability  to  sing,  play  or  conduct 
well. 

For  the  infusion  of  a  somewhat  more  practical  spirit  into 
higher  education  there  are  many  strong  reasons.  The  atmos- 
phere of  most  university  communities  is  still  a  bit  malarial  with 
pride  of  scholarship.  The  bookish  fellow  with  his  starch  and 
hauteur,  the  prig,  the  pedant,  the  intellectual  pharisee  is  still 
with  us.  He  thinks  letters  not  made  for  man  but  man  for  letters. 
Learning  often  renders  the  pedant  also  a  recluse.  The  monk's 
monastery  is  gone,  obliging  him  to  walk  abroad  more  or  less, 
but  in  spirit  he  is  still  a  monk.  Instead  of  saying,  "Nothing 
that  is  human  do  I  account  alien  to  me,"  the  recluse  says  in  his 
manner,  "Everything  that  is  generally  human  do  I  reckon 
alien."  Your  scholar  of  this  unhappy  sort  loves  and  commands 
studies  just'  in  proportion  as  they  lack  practical  power.  Equally 
false  and  firm  is  his  opinion  that  utilitarian  disciplines  like 
economics  and  engineering  cannot  furnish  the  mind  with  first- 
rate  general  drill  such  as  he  himself  has  had.  We  have  all  met 
intellectual  gentlemen  of  this  kidney-  Your  man  of  action  out 
in  the  world  sometimes  falls  in  with  such,  and  when  he  does  so 
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he  despises  them.  It  is  the  occasional  presence  of  those  book- 
worms in  and  about  learned  institutions  that  makes  some  fairly 
sensible  people  wonder  whether  higher  education  is  not  vanity. 

Quite  closely  connected  with  that  pedantry  and  mouachism, 
in  fact  simply  another  phase  of  the  same  aberration,  is  a  certain 
mental  asthenia  symptomed  on  the  one  hand  by  mental  lethargy 
and  dependence,  on  the  other  by  loud  dogmatism,  the  naive 
assumption  of  finality  in  the  man's  attainments  however  slender. 
He  has  lost  —  if  he  ever  possessed  them  —  all  humility,  all  that 
inquisitiveness  so  vital  to  the  spirit  of  science,  and  all  notion  of 
the  wideness,  I  will  not  say  of  the  total  fact-world,  but  of  its 
minutest  or  its  most  familiar  part. 

A  phase,  as  unhealthy  as  in  certain  of  its  manifestations  it  is, 
after  all,  beautiful,  of  this  mental  dependence  is  well  criticised 
by  Sir  James  Fit/James  Stephen  in  his  essay  entitled  "Gama- 
liels." In  that  essay  Sir  James  seems  to  have  in  mind 
Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  the  foremost  "Gamaliel"  of  the  British 
world  in  the  days  just  before  our  own,  at  whose  feet  sat  so  long 
and  with  such  obeisance  that  they  never  learned  to  stand  erect, 
a  considerable  number  of  men  who  might  have  been  original 
and  even  great. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen  in  what 
appears  to  be  his  view  that  "Gamaliels"  are  a  pure  evil.  An 
inspired  teacher  like  Thomas  Arnold,  Eliphalet  Nott,  Francis 
Wayland,  or  Mark  Hopkins  creates  vastly  more  mental  life  than 
he  keeps  clown.  The  net  influence  of  such  a  preceptor  must  be 
good.  None  the  less  his  influence  is  dangerous.  Wide  is  the 
gate  and  broad  the  way  that  leadeth  to  imitation  and  many  there 
be  that  enter  in  thereby  ;  for  narrow  is  the  gate  and  straitened 
the  way  that  leadeth  unto  originality,  and  few  be  they  that  find 
it.  Woe  betide  the  pupil  who  is  forever  referring  to  his  favorite 
master  with  an  Ipse  dixit !  A  really  great  master  dislikes  to  be 
quoted.  He  prefers  to  be  refuted.  The  great  master's  tone  is, 
'  Do  not  cite  authority,  prove  all  things,  hold  fast  what  is  true." 
Who  is  Paul  and  who  is  Appollos  but  ministers  (that  is,  helpers) 
through  whom  ye  believed  !  And  who  is  Plato  or  Chrysippus, 
Aquinas  or  Abelard,  Newton,  Hume,  or  Kant,  Wundt,  Spencer 
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or  Lord  Kelvin,  but  helpers  through  whom  we  have  with  our  own 
eyes  seen  our  way  into  truth  as  far  and  as  clearly  as  we  could  ! 

Onr  review  has  evinced,  has  it  not  ?  first  that  the  principal 
faults  of  universities  are  to  be  found  not  in  the  circle  of  their 
general  influence  but  in  and  about  their  teaching  office,  and 
secondly  that  some  of  these  defects  which  mar  university  teach- 
ing are  rather  serious  :  ill  organization,  warped  doctrine  given 
forth  from  some  chairs,  imperfect  pedagogy  nearly  everywhere 
and  all  of  us  at  ease  in  Zion  regarding  it,  faulty  structure  of 
courses  and  haphazard  juxtaposition  of  departments,  much 
laxity  in  election  of  studies  on  the  part  of  students,  with  some 
pedantry,  alienation  from  life,  dogmatism  and  Gamaliel  worship. 
Though  the  very  worst  of  these  evils  are  comparatively  super- 
ficial, skin  diseases,  not  anemias  or  apoplexies,  they  call  for 
examination,  diagnosis  and  resolute  treatment,  medical  or  sur- 
gical or  both.  The  happy  fact,  which  I  love  to  publish,  that 
university  doings  are  in  the  main  as  they  should  be,  must  not 
deter  university  people  from  earnestly  seeking  to  heal  blemishes 
and  deficiencies.  No  human  affair  is  complete  beyond  improve- 
ment. The  university  system  of  America  is  of  long  growth  and 
springs  from  many  factors.  It  will  not  alter  easily  or  speedily. 
But  it  will  alter,  and  being  in  the  hands  of  thoughtful  men,  it 
will  alter  for  the  better. 

Gentlemen  :  The  circumstance  that  we  have  membership  in 
so  ancient  and  honorable  a  system  brings  us  at  once  dignity  and 
responsibility.  Each  of  us  can  do  something  to  refine  the  metal 
already  so  nearly  pure,  to  strengthen  the  fabric  now  so  solid. 
Each  executive  can  quicken  his  diligence,  widen  his  view,  mag- 
nify his  office,  improve  his  administration,  draw  nearer  to  his 
teaching  colleagues  and  their  pupils,  and  put  on  new  inspiration 
in  addressing  his  constituency.  Good  influence  set  going  in  so 
commanding  a  circle  will  reach  the  ends  of  the  educational  earth. 
If  we  have  not  done  our  best  we  will  begin  ;  if  we  have,  then  let 
our  very  selves  change,  making  our  future  best  better  than  that 
of  our  past.  So  shall  each  one's  master  work  hitherto  be  quickly 
surpassed,  seeming  like  veritable  failure  matched  against  the 
splendor  of  that  success  which  is  to  be  ! 


William  L.  Prather. 


President  G.  E.  MacLean. 


William  Lambdin  Prather,  vice  president  of  this  Association 
and  President  of  the  University  of  Texas,  died  suddenly  at  his 
home  in  Austin,  Texas,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  last  July. 

Mr.  Prather  was  born  at  Chesnut  Grove,  Henry  county, 
Tennessee,  on  May  ist,  1848,  and  went  with  his  parents  to 
Texas  six  years  later.  Preparing  for  college  at  Bastrop  Mili- 
tary Institute  and  at  what  is  now  Baylor  University,  in  Waco, 
Texas,  he  in  1867  entered  Washington  and  L,ee  University, 
then  under  the  presidency  of  Robert  E.  Eee.  He  graduated  in 
1 87 1  as  bachelor  of  laws.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Waco 
in  1 87 1  and  there  practiced  law  till  1899,  when  he  was  made 
president  of  the  University  of  Texas.  From  1875  to  1879  he 
was  city  attorney  of  Waco.  In  1900  his  Alma  Mater  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  The  next  year  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  did  the  same.  He  had  been  president 
of  the  Texas  bar  association,  master  in  chancery  for  vast  litiga- 
tions, regent  of  the  University  of  Texas,  and  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Regents. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  President  Prather's  acquaintance 
for  many  years.  He  was  a  man  of  pure  life,  rare  intellectual  and 
administrative  ability,  candid,  sane,  broad,  and  intensely,  I  may 
say,  passionately  interested  in  the  cause  of  higher  education, 
not  only  in  his  own  state  and  the  south,  but  throughout  the 
Republic.     This  Association  had  no  more  loyal  member. 


What   Are    the    Minimum    Conditions    Which    Universities 

Should  Be  Able  to  Furnish  in  Order  to  Be  Justified  in 

Encouraging  the  Attendance  of  Graduate  Students? 


President  Ayres,  University  of  Tennessee. 


Mr.  President :  —  The  question  assigned  to  me  for  discussion 
—  the  minimum  equipment  and  faculty  that  would  justify  an 
institution  in  offering  graduate  instruction  —  is  one  that  requires 
at  the  outset  a  clear  understanding  of  just  what  is  meant  by 
41  graduate  work."  If  by  this  we  understand  more  extended 
study  of  what  is  already  known  of  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  of 
undergraduate  instruction,  without  special  reference  to  original 
research  in  the  subjects,  such  a  course  as  would  naturally  lead 
to  a  master's  degree  in  arts  or  science,  the  question  would  have 
one  answer  ;  while  if  by  "  graduate  work  "  we  are  to  understand 
such  extended  study  and  original  research  as  would  lead  to 
the  doctor's  degree,  the  question  would  have  quite  a  different 
answer.  I  think  that  this  distinction  should  be  kept  very  clearly 
in  mind  throughout  this  discussion.  Many  institutions  would 
be  justified  in  offering  the  one  kind  of  graduate  work  that  should 
not  attempt  to  offer  the  other.  Every  state  university,  it  seems 
to  me,  should  encourage  the  better  class  of  its  bachelor  graduates 
to  return  for  advanced  work  leading  to  the  master's  degree. 
The  offering  of  this  opportunity  is  due  to  the  large  number  of 
young  men  and  women  who  could  not  go  elsewhere.  But,  at 
present,  only  the  more  favored  and  advanced  of  the  state  univer- 
sities are  in  a  position  to  offer  opportunities  for  original  research 
under  the  best  conditions,  and  such  work  should  be  done  under 
the  best  conditions  of  atmosphere  and  encouragement,  at  least, 
and  this  especially  where  the  large  facilities  in  library  and 
equipment  are  lacking. 

Thus  it  seems  to  me  that  our  institutions  are  justified  in  offer- 
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ing  opportunities  for  graduate  work  leading  to  an  advanced 
degree  above  the  bachelor's  degree,  such  a  degree  as  the  mas- 
ter's degree,  or  a  degree  of  similar  grade,  in  many,  many  cases 
where  they  would  not  be  justified  in  offering  the  doctor's  degree. 

I  think  local  demands  will  always  make  it  almost  imperative 
for  an  institution  that  has  even  a  reasonable  amount  of  equip- 
ment in  the  way  of  apparatus  and  library,  and  a  fair  amount  of 
leisure  time  on  the  part  of  its  faculty  to  offer  opportunities  for 
graduate  work  to  that  extent ;  but  the  offering  of  the  doctor's 
degree,  it  seems  to  me,  should  not  be  made  unless  the  institu- 
tion is  pretty  well  equipped  in  these  ways :  in  the  way  of  facili- 
ties for  the  special  work  to  be  undertaken,  as  I  have  indicated, 
and,  last,  but  not  by  any  means  least,  in  the  possession  of  a 
faculty  that  are  not  overworked  in  undergraduate  work,  so  that 
a  sufficient  amount  of  time  and  attention  can  be  given  to  the 
graduate  work  to  really  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  such 
graduate  work  can  be  carried  on. 

This  suggests  the  really  great  difficulty  in  the  development  of 
graduate  work  in  the  smaller  institutions.  There  may  be  in  the 
institution  a  professor,  a  particular  man  who,  by  virtue  of  his 
ability  or  by  virtue  of  some  superior  opportunity  of  his  depart- 
ment, may  be  in  a  position  to  offer,  so  far  as  those  things  will 
count,  advanced  work  or  the  opportunity  for  advanced  work  to 
a  graduate  student.  On  the  other  hand  there  may  be  entirely 
lacking  in  the  institution  any  such  body  of  graduate  students  as 
will  create  the  atmosphere  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
duce and  bring  about  the  proper  results  in  the  higher  sort  of 
work  leading  to  the  doctor's  degree. 

I,  therefore,  say  that  the  minimum  conditions  under  which 
graduate  work  should  be  offered  by  an  institution,  when  we 
understand  by  that  graduate  work  the  preparation  for  the  mas- 
ter's or  a  degree  of  similar  grade,  is  the  possession  of  just  enough 
equipment  in  the  way  of  apparatus  and  library  and  just  enough 
freedom  and  time  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  to  conduct  the  work 
with  reasonable  success;  but  that  the  minimum  condition  of 
encouraging  the  post  graduate  work  should  be  such  a  reserve 
fund  in  equipment,  in  available  money  for  the  special  provisions 
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for  the  graduate  work,  and,  implied  by  that,  in  the  possession  of 
such  faculty  that  the  leaders  in  the  faculty  may  not  have  their 
energies  exhausted  by  the  necessity  of  giving  a  considerable 
amount  of  undergraduate  instruction. 

These  conditions  seem  to  me  to  be  self-evident  and  I  state 
them  merely  to  fulfill  the  duty  which  has  been  assigned  to  me 
of  opening  the  discussion,  not  in  any  way  claiming  or  thinking 
that  there  is  any  idea  in  what  I  have  said  that  has  any  element 
of  novelty  in  it. 

I  think  that  with  this  much  said,  perhaps,  the  discussion  can 
be  fairly  opened. 

The  Acting  Chairman  —  The  second  question  is  so  related 
to  the  first,  it  seems  to  me,  that  unless  you  gentlemen  object,  I 
shall  call  upon  Chancellor  Strong  to  open  the  discussion  on  the 
second  topic,  before  making  the  discussion  general. 


The  Minimum  Conditions,  Environmental,  etc.,  That  Should 
Be  Considered  Favorable  to  Graduate  Work 


Chancellor  Strong  of  Kansas. 


The  topic  upon  which  I  am  to  speak  is  indefinite  and  does  not 
necessarily  differ  from  the  first  topic.  It  is  very  likely,  there- 
fore, that  what  I  shall  say  will  be  found  to  duplicate  in  a  meas- 
ure what  is  said  by  other  speakers  upon  the  general  question 
under  discussion. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  lines 
as  to  the  minimum  conditions  that  should  be  considered  favor- 
able to  graduate  work.  I  am  to  give  my  judgment  in  the  mat- 
ter, so  far  as  I  have  any,  derived  from  study  and  experience. 
Other  men  will  form  other  judgments  in  regard  to  the  same  mat- 
ter. It  will  be  understood,  therefore,  that  what  I  have  to  say  is 
not  intended  to  be  dogmatic  or  conclusive. 

In  the  first  place  it  seems  to  me  somewhat  fundamental   to 
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decide  as  far  as  possible  the  relation  to  graduate  instruction  of 
an  institution  which  has  preparatory  work.  Nearly  all  of  the 
catalogues  of  institutions  west  of  the  Ohio  river  having  prepara- 
tory departments,  both  state  universities  and  private  institutions, 
will  show  that  such  colleges  or  universities  have  what  are  more 
or  less  properly  called  graduate  students,  and  conduct  in  name, 
if  not  in  fact,  something  like  graduate  work.  I  suppose  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  agree  that,  in  general,  institutions  so  situated 
that  they  must  carry  on  preparatory  work  either  to  support  their 
finances  or  to  compass  a  sufficient  number  of  students,  are  not 
in  a  condition  financially  or  otherwise  to  undertake  the  advanced 
work  which  we  call  graduate  work.  In  such  cases  a  consider- 
able amount  of  the  vital  energy  of  the  institution  must  go  to  the 
preparatory  department.  This  in  turn  must  affect  the  general 
scholarship  atmosphere  of  the  institution,  which  will  take  its 
complexion  to  an  appreciable  degree  from  the  fact  that  it  has  a 
considerable  body  of  students  of  high  school  grade  who  are  fit 
neither  in  mental  training  nor  physical  development  to  under- 
stand or  have  a  part  in  the  more  advanced  and  scholarly  life  of 
an  institution.  The  presence  of  a  preparatory  department  also 
means,  generally  speaking,  that  a  considerable  number,  if  not  a 
majority,  of  the  teachers  in  such  an  institution  must  necessarily 
concern  themselves  with  elementary  work  of  high  school  grade. 
This  is  in  itself  a  damper  on  higher  and  more  scholarly  work 
among  teachers  themselves  and  reduces  their  energy  to  a  point 
below  what  is  necessary  to  conduct  higher  courses  for  graduate 
students.  The  result  of  this  condition  often  is  that  much  work 
that  is  dubbed  graduate  work  is  in  no  wise  worthy  of  the  name, 
but  is  perhaps  entirely  of  undergraduate  grade,  thus  leaving  a 
false  impression  upon  the  student  and  the  constituents  of  the 
institutions  in  question.  It  may  not  always  be  the  case  that 
preparatory  work  makes  impossible  the  minimum  conditions 
desirable  for  graduate  work  for  we  remember  that  a  large  and 
important  state  university  has  preparatory  work.  I  take  it, 
however,  that  all  would  agree  that  such  conditions  hamper 
rather  than  help  the  growth  of  real  graduate  instruction,  and 
that  their  continuance  is  an  evil  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible. 
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A  second  point  of  importance  in  connection  with  the  question 
under  discussion  is  whether  the  graduate  department  should   be 
a  part  and  parcel  of  the  whole  undergraduate  work   of  the  uni- 
versity, or  whether  it  should  be  set  off  by  itself  as  a  separate  and 
independant  school.     At  Yale,  and   especially  at  Harvard,  the 
graduate  work  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  part  of  the  whole 
undergraduate  college  system,  and  to  some  extent  at  any  rate, 
the  organization  of  graduate  work  is  a  part  of  that  of  the  college 
itself.     There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  dean  of  the  graduate  school,  and 
the  arrangement  of  courses  and   the  organization  of  classes  are 
carried  on  by  a  separate  set  of  officers.     The  courses  themselves, 
however,  and  the  personnel   of  the  force  giving  instruction,  as 
well  as  the  dean   and   the   administrative   officers,  are  included 
within  the  college  itself,  and  certain  courses  are  open  either  to 
graduates   or    undergraduates  and   may   be   counted    either   as 
undergraduate  or  graduate  work.     This  is  the  system  followed, 
in  the  main,  by  western  universities,  and  the  name  "school' 
that  is  applied  to  the  graduate  department  is  in  a  certain  sense 
a  misnomer,  for  it   is  not   a  separate  institution  in  its  personnel 
and  in  its  courses  of  instruction.     In  American  universities  not 
organized  primarily  for   graduate  work,  there  are,  so  far  as  I 
know,  but  few  men,  if  any,  holding  professorships  in  graduate 
instruction  alone,  and  the   movement  toward  a  complete  separa- 
tion of  graduate  from  undergraduate  work  has  not  made  much 
progress. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  among  university  men  as  to 
the  desirability  and  possibility  of  setting  off  certain  men  for 
purely  graduate  instruction.  It  would  no  doubt  be  of  advantage 
to  have  certain  men  set  off  for  purely  research  work.  Such  men 
might  conduct  graduate  courses,  but  often  they  lack  by  nature 
and  inclination  any  teaching  purpose  and  look  upon  all  instruc- 
tion as  unprofitable. 

At  the  installation  of  President  James  this  question  received 
some  attention  from  Professor  Lowell  of  Harvard,  who  strongly 
commended  the  Harvard  position  and  urged  the  combination  of 
the  college  and  the  graduate  school,  or  rather  the  inclusion  of 
all  work  in  the  college.     As  far  as  one  can   judge  of  American 
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universities  at  present,  it  is  desirable  that  the  undergraduate 
and  graduate  work  should  be  closely  associated  and  that  stu- 
dents should  easily  pass  from  undergraduate  to  graduate  courses. 
It  would  seem  that  there  is  a  very  decided  advantage  to  the  col- 
lege in  having  its  undergraduate  work  closely  associated  with 
the  higher  work  and  in  having  its  students  brought  into  closer 
contact  with  men  who  are  doing  research  and  publication.  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  apparently  no  loss  but  a  gain  in  having 
the  teachers  who  are  to  conduct  the  higher  work  brought  into 
contact  with  the  students  who  are  pursuing  the  undergraduate 
work.  It  is  a  corrective  to  the  narrowness  of  great  specializa. 
tion  and  leads  to  a  broadening  of  sympathy  and  a  more  correct 
perspective  as  to  values.  It  also  affords  an  opportunity  for  a 
better  understanding  of  teaching  methods  and  of  the  needs  of 
students.  I  should  think,  therefore,  that  it  may  safely  be  said 
in  a  general  way  that  the  condition  of  affairs  in  which  the  under- 
graduate and  the  graduate  work  are  combined,  is  favorable  to 
graduate  study. 

In  the  third  place,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  necessity  of  a 
certain  degree  of  library  and  laboratory  facilities  for  graduate 
instruction.  Here  again  it  is  difficult  to  make  definite,  exclu- 
sive statements.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  library  which  is  made 
up  almost  exclusively  of  secondary  authorities  does  not  conform 
to  the  minimum  conditions  desirable  for  graduate  work.  Real 
graduate  work  cannot  be  done  on  secondary  authorities.  Very 
few  libraries  afford  primary  sources  for  work  in  real  original 
investigation  until  they  are  large  enough  to  include  practically 
all  the  secondary  authorities  that  are  necessary  for  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  undergraduate  courses.  Generally  speaking,  insti- 
tutions do  not  begin  to  invest  very  much  in  primary  sources 
until  they  have  accumulated  secondary  sources  to  the  amount  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  volumes.  To  put  it  on  a  finan- 
cial basis,  very  few  universities  can  invest  in  primary  sources 
until  the  amount  they  can  spare  for  the  purchase  of  books  alone 
averages  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Primary 
sources  for  graduate  work  are  expensive  and  it  takes  consider- 
able time  and  money  to  accumulate  them. 
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The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  laboratory  facilities  for 
work  in  the  sciences.  Few  institutions  can  afford  the  purchase 
of  laboratory  appliances  for  work  in  investigation  until  they 
have  been  able  adequately  to  supply  their  laboratories  for  the 
ordinary  undergraduate  work,  and  few  universities  can  afford  to 
supply  and  equip  the  necessary  laboratories  for  undergraduate 
work  alone,  whose  income  does  not  run  up  to  a  considerable 
figure.  In  other  words,  with  most  institutions  and  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  quite  all  of  the  resources  of  the  institution 
must  necessarily  and  rightly  go  into  the  instruction  of  the  under- 
graduate students,  and  when  the  size  of  the  institution  in  num- 
ber of  students  and  teachers  reaches  the  point  when  a  consider- 
able number  are  pushing  beyond  the  ordinary  undergraduate 
work,  and  the  income  correspondingly  rises,  then  only  does  the 
institution  meet  the  minimum  requirements  desirable  for  gradu- 
ate work. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  general  tone  of  scholarship  of  the 
institution  has  much  to  do  with  its  being  fit  to  carry  on  graduate 
work.  Here  again  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  conciseness  and 
impossible  to  speak  dogmatically.  The  general  tone  of  scholar- 
ship depends  upon  a  large  number  of  different  factors.  In  the 
first  place,  the  kind  of  teachers  in  the  institution  and  the  kind 
of  training  they  have  received  has  very  much  to  do  with  its 
relations  to  graduate  work.  They  must  of  course  be  capable  of 
doing  real  graduate  work  themselves  in  order  to  guide  students 
in  a  competent  manner.  For  this  not  only  formal  training  but 
mental  aptitude  is  necessary.  In  my  own  subject,  history,  many 
teachers  with  a  sufficient  formal  training  as  far  as  quantity  goes, 
lack  the  historic  sense  without  which  the  formal  training  is  to 
a  considerable  measure  valueless.  To  get  competent  teachers  a 
fair  average  living  salary  is  necessary,  such  a  salary  as  will 
place  them  somewhat  on  a  par  with  the  great  mass  of  teachers 
of  their  class  and  subject.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
finance.  Institutions  whose  income  is  small  and  whose  salaries 
correspond,  find  it  impossible  to  attract  the  grade  of  men  neces- 
sary for  graduate  work,  although  here  again  full  allowance  must 
be  made  for  many  exceptions.     But  especially  the  enthusiasm, 
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insight  and  personal  power  of  the  teacher  are  of  inestimable 
value  for  true  graduate  instruction. 

The  tone  of  scholarship  depends  upon  many  other  factors, 
the  relation  of  the  institution  to  the  community  in  which  it  is 
located,  the  kind  of  students  that  come  to  it,  the  stimulus  they 
receive  from  adequate  library  and  laboratory  facilities,  and 
especially  the  ideals  of  the  institution  itself.  The  general  tone 
of  scholarship  will  also  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  teacher  and  scholar  toward  the  subject  they  are 
studying,  whether  they  are  studying  from  a  love  of  learning  and 
joy  of  discovery  and  creation,  whether  they  have  a  real  enthusi- 
asm for  genuine  constructive  work,  or  whether  they  are  laboring 
that  the  student  may  get  his  degree.  It  is  not  so  important  that 
students  in  large  numbers  take  graduate  work  as  it  is  that  when 
they  do  take  it  they  shall  do  so  with  genuine  enthusiasm  and 
insight  into  the  character  of  the  work  and  its  meaning.  We 
have  all  of  us  had  experience  in  connection  with  graduate  work 
either  as  administrators  or  teachers.  My  experience  as  a  teacher 
in  a  graduate  school  has  led  me  to  believe  that  a  considerable 
number  of  men  and  women  are  pursuing  graduate  instruction  in 
our  universities  without  a  proper  consideration  of  their  own  talents 
and  of  the  meaning  of  graduate  work.  They  would  be  of  greater 
service  to  themselves  and  to  the  world  in  other  directions.  They 
lack  both  by  nature  and  training  a  real  insight  into  genuine 
constructive  work.  In  many  respects,  therefore,  the  general 
tone  of  the  institution  as  to  its  scholarship  standards  has  more 
than  anything  else  to  do  with  its  being  ripe  for  graduate  work. 
So  important  is  this  standard  of  scholarship  and  ideals  that  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  an  institution  of  small  numbers  numeri- 
cally might  afford  a  better  atmosphere  for  advanced  work  along 
some  lines  than  other  institutions  larger  and  of  greater  reputa- 
tion in  the  estimation  of  the  world. 

In  the  fifth  place,  one  condition  necessary  for  the  foundation 
of  graduate  work  is  a  broad  and  sound  fundamental  knowledge 
and  training ;  a  condition  that  to  my  mind  is  not  lived  up  to  and 
perhaps  is  not  believed  in  in  some  of  our  universities.  The 
tendency  has  been,  rightly  or  wrongly,  toward  overspecializa- 
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tion,  large  subdivision  and  the  lack  of  true  perspective  and  broad 
fundamental  training  on  the  part  of  students  who  are  looking 
toward  higher  work.  Experience  both  as  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators has  led  many  of  us,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  feel  that  one 
very  important  requisite  is  that  the  student  that  comes  into  the 
hands  of  a  graduate  teacher  should  have  as  broad  a  training  as 
it  is  possible  for  him  to  get,  together  with  some  definite  knowl- 
edge of  one  branch  of  work  upon  which  he  expects  to  found  his 
graduate  instruction.  Along  this  line  also  it  often  happens  in 
the  graduate  school  itself  that  the  student  inclines  to  overspec- 
ialization,  especially  if  he  is  lacking  in  this  fundamental  train- 
ing. He  is  given  to  the  consideration  of  unimportant  points, 
and  of  problems  the  solution  of  which  is  not  worth  the  time  and 
trouble  spent  upon  them.  But  here  I  feel  bound  to  say  the  fault 
is  not  so  much  in  the  students  as  in  the  teachers  into  whose 
hands  they  fall,  who,  in  the  consideration  of  broad  problems  of 
their  own,  have  some  minor  points  they  want  settled,  and  so 
hand  them  over  to  the  graduate  student  who  pursues  them 
relentlessly  and  with  infinite  subdivision  until  he  has  finished 
his  course  of  study  and  has  constructed  a  thesis  upon  the  results 
of  his  investigations.  He  has  felt  all  along  that  he  has  been 
doing  a  work  that  was  important  to  the  world,  only  to  find  when 
he  himself  gets  to  teaching  that  his  time  and  energies  have  been 
spent  upon  things  that  are  in  themselves  unimportant. 

In  a  recent  address  some  rather  caustic  remarks  were  offered 
in  regard  to  overpublication  by  would-be  doctors  of  philosophy 
—  publication  on  points  like  those  already  mentioned  whose  con- 
clusions are  in  themselves  of  very  little  importance.  It  is  easy, 
however,  to  go  too  far  in  the  denunciation  of  overproduction  and 
the  pursuit  of  unimportant  problems,  and  it  is  a  question  if  this 
condition  is  not  better  than  the  condition  which  sometimes 
obtains  where  the  student  arrives  at  nothing  conclusive  and  the 
real  constructive  work  of  publication  is  looked  upon  as  unim- 
portant in  itself.  However,  it  is  necessary  for  all  of  us  probably 
to  undertake  graduate  work  along  a  few  lines  which  may  be 
more  strongly  equipped  with  teachers  and  facilities  than  certain 
other  lines  of  work.     It  is   necessary  that  we  should   give  our 
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degrees  with  extreme  care  so  that  those  who  go  out  with  our 
brand  may  not  fail  to  justify  in  large  measure  the  work  that 
we  do. 

In  the  sixth  place,  and  lastly,  age  and  traditions  are  worthy 
of  consideration  in  connection  with  conditions  desirable  for 
graduate  work,  though  they  are  by  no  means  necessary.  Those 
of  us  who  have  stood  in  close  relations  with  the  older  universi- 
ties of  the  United  States  or  perhaps  of  Europe,  are  very  con- 
scious of  the  profound  impression  made  upon  us  by  the  tradi- 
tions still  inhering  in  the  universities  we  frequented.  We 
remember  during  our  whole  lives  the  impress  that  has  been  left 
upon  us  by  this  great  accumulation  of  what  may  be  best  termed 
the  spirit  of  the  institution.  And  yet  age  and  tradition  are  not 
everything  nor  are  they  necessarily  the  best  things,  however 
much  they  may  conduce  to  an  atmosphere  of  scholarship  and 
research.  We  who  are  from  state  universities  of  course  cannot 
expect  the  assistance  that  arises  from  great  age  and  long  con- 
tinued tradition.  We  are  new  and  young  and  we  are  bound  to 
have  the  defects  as  well  as  the  advantages  that  arise  from  that 
fact.  We  may,  however,  have  the  atmosphere  of  real  construc- 
tive work  on  the  part  of  our  students.  We  may  have,  if  our 
community  can  afford  it,  and  has  confidence  in  us,  library  and 
laboratory  facilities  desirable  for  such  work.  We  may  have, 
moreover,  a  zeal  and  enthusiasm  that  are  able  to  make  much  of 
small  equipment  and  few  advantages.  We  may  have  the  con- 
structive manual  and  occular  skill  that  enables  us  to  produce 
our  own  tools  that  are  necessary  for  investigation.  We  may  by 
our  situation  have  the  opportunity  of  attacking  local  historical 
or  scientific  problems,  the  solution  of  which  will  be  of  real  value 
to  the  world. 


How  Far  Is  the  State  University  Justified  in  Undertaking 

Graduate  Work?     Ought  It  to  Enter  the  General 

Field  of  Research? 


President  Bryan,  University  of  Indiana. 


Mr.  President:  —  I  shall  speak  very  briefly  upon  this  subject. 
As  matters  stand  at  present,  I  judge  we  agree  that  the  primary 
duty  of  the  state  universities  is  to  furnish  work  of  collegiate 
grade.  It  is  not  improbable  nor  undesirable,  in  my  opinion,  that 
the  work  of  collegiate  grade  for  the  first  two  years  should  in 
time  come  to  be  provided  for  outside  the  state  universities,  leav- 
ing to  those  institutions  professional  and  technical  and  gradu- 
ate work. 

However  that  may  be,  I  believe  it  is  at  the  present  time  a 
primary  duty  of  the  state  universities  to  carry  forward  research 
work  as  far  as  they  can  with  profit.  Research  is  not  a  luxury. 
It  is  a  social  necessity.  It  is  obviously  a  practical  necessity  in 
the  fields  of  agriculture,  engineering,  public  hygiene  and  the 
like.  It  is  no  less  a  social  necessity  in  every  field  where  truth 
is  to  be  found.  What  the  whole  people  needs  to  have  done,  the 
whole  people  should  do  or  should  have  done.  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  argument  of  those  who  hold  that  the  search  for  new 
truth  should  be  left  to  private  beneficence,  when  the  progress, 
the  safety,  the  life  of  society  as  a  whole  are  so  fundamentally 
dependent  upon  that  search. 

Experience  shows  that  the  people  are  willing  to  pay  for 
research.  The  experience  in  many  states  and,  above  all,  the 
experience  of  the  general  government,  shows  that  when  the  peo- 
ple are  well  advised,  they  are  ready  to  pay  whatever  is  necessary 
for  carrying  on  research  in  every  field. 
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Meanwhile,  the  immediate  and  practical  question  is,  "What 
can  the  state  universities  do  with  profit  at  the  present  time  ? ' ' 
As  has  already  been  intimated,  the  fundamental  consideration 
in  each  case  is  the  presence  of  men  who  are  really  productive. 
The  great  peril  in  this  business  is  the  projection  of  elaborate 
graduate  schools,  where  many  of  the  men  are  really  sterile, 
where  we  shall  have  the  form  of  doing  graduate  work  and  not 
the  reality.  Wherever  that  peril  is  made  imminent  by  the  fact 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  faculty  are  men  of  this  type,  I 
think  it  would  be  unwise  to  establish  a  graduate  school. 

Of  course  there  is  some  sterile,  pseudo-research  work  in  every 
university  in  the  world.  We  are  all  familiar  with  doctors'  theses 
coming  from  the  most  eminent  universities  which  really  repre- 
sent nothing  that  is  worth  while.  But  of  course  in  the  great 
universities  this  is  less  likely  to  occur  than  in  the  smaller  ones. 

The  question,  then,  becomes  a  question  of  furnishing  condi- 
tions for  the  productive  men,  if  we  have  any  of  them  ;  and  here 
I  think  that  the  greatest  enemy  of  productive  research  work  in 
our  American  universities  generally  is  the  excessive  expansion 
of  the  course  of  study.  The  course  of  study  in  the  American 
university  is  like  a  tree  that  has  grown  in  very  rich  ground  and 
has  never  been  pruned.  We  try  to  cover  all  fields  on  the  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  level,  and  perhaps  in  the  state  university  it 
is  our  duty  to  do  that.  And  then  we  try  to  cover  all  those  fields 
again  on  junior  and  senior  levels  with  a  vast  array  of  electives 
on  almost  every  phase  of  almost  every  subject. 

In  my  judgment  much  of  the  resources  of  money  and  of  time 
and  of  strength  in  our  universities  is  squandered  in  this  way. 
I  believe  that  the  most  pressing  duty  that  we  have  in  our  school 
system  as  a  whole  is  the  problem  of  selection.  We  need  to  do 
what  a  lawyer  must  do  before  the  Supreme  Court  who  desires  to 
speak  three  hours  and  is  limited  to  thirty  minutes.  He  must 
say  everything,  and  he  must  say  it  in  thirty  minutes.  It  is  the 
task  that  falls  to  any  writer  of  good  prose  or  of  good  poetry, 
when  he  wishes  to  say  a  great  many  things  and  must  say  them 
all  in  a  short  time.  He  must  reject.  He  must  throw  more  into 
the  waste  basket  than  he  puts  on  paper.     He  must  select.     The 
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universities  must  bend  to  the  same  necessity.  We  have  had  a 
perfectly  natural  and  inevitable  expansion  of  the  course  of  study, 
so  that  the  course  of  study  might  represent  civilization  on  every 
side.  But  it  is  impossible  that  the  richest  university  should  do 
everything. 

So  I  should  say  to  the  head  of  the  department,  who  is  in  my 
opinion  a  productive  man,  that  it  is  possible  for  the  university 
to  furnish  him  with  the  conditions  for  research  work,  if  he  will 
do  two  things  :  In  the  first  place,  he  must  eliminate  unneces- 
sary electives  of  junior  and  senior  grades,  giving  a  narrow  and 
select  program  of  undergraduate  collegiate  work.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  he  must  select  a  program  of  studies  for  graduate 
work  which  is  not  beyond  the  power  of  the  university  to  sustain. 

It  costs  a  vast  sum  of  money  to  furnish  the  facilities  in  any 
great  department  of  research  if  all  of  its  special  fields  are 
to  be  covered.  It  may,  however,  be  a  comparatively  easy  thing 
to  furnish  the  facilities  for  the  carrying  out  of  a  narrower  pro- 
gram which  shall  run  fruitfully  through  years.  In  my  opinion, 
therefore,  not  only  the  richest  of  the  state  universities  but  also 
those  state  universities  that  are  not  so  rich,  have  it  within  their 
power  to  furnish  first-rate  collegiate  work,  and,  second,  to  sup- 
port fruitful  programs  of  research  lying  beyond  the  bachelor's 
degree  provided  there  are  men  present  who  are  genuinely  pro- 
ductive. The  value  of  supporting  such  men  in  a  university  is, 
of  course,  self-evident. 

It  is  not  good  educational  statesmanship  to  gather  all  such 
men  into  the  few  great  centers.  It  is  better  educational  states- 
manship to  have  some  such  men  in  many  institutions.  It  is 
certainly  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  the  relatively  remote  insti- 
tutions to  sustain  such  men  and  make  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  them. 

I  shall  make  one  more  remark,  and  then  I  shall  close.  We 
cannot  elicit  productive  work  with  money.  There  was  never  a 
time  when  men  could  make  so  much  money  by  producing  even 
passably  good  literature  as  at  present.  Colliers'  offered  $5000 
for  a  short  story,  and  had  12,000  stories  offered  and  not  one  first 
rate  ;    at   least,  none   that  has  appeared   publicly.     We  cannot 
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elicit  first-rate  work  with  money  alone.  That  brings  home  to 
us,  it  seems  to  me,  the  fact  that  the  most  precious  asset  that  we 
have  is  the  presence  of  the  men  who  really  are  productive  ;  and 
we  have  no  more  sacred  duty  than  to  see  to  it,  if  we  have  such 
men,  that  they  shall  have  the  conditions  and  above  all  things 
that  they  shall  have  the  leisure  which  makes  it  possible  for  them 
to  give  to  society  what  they  have  to  give. 

The  Chairman  —  Gentlemen  of  the  Association  :  Discussion 
is  now  in  order  upon  any  one  of  the  three  phases  of  this  general 
question  which  has  been  so  ably  presented  by  President  Ayres, 
Chancellor  Strong  and  President  Bryan.     Discussion  is  in  order. 

President  MacLean  of  Iowa — "Referring  to  the  point 
brought  out  by  Chancellor  Strong,  as  I  recall  it,  concerning  the 
organization  of  graduate  schools  and  colleges,  or  departments, 
it  seems  to  me  that  he  was  fundamentally  sound  in  saying  that 
there  should  not  be  haste  for  such  organization  and  the  projec- 
tion of  the  mere  paper  organizations.  The  institutions,  there- 
fore, should  study  to  foster  graduate  work  in  sporadic  form  for 
a  series  of  years,  if  it  is  found  that  they  have  the  facilities.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  not  to  be  timid  in  organizing  a 
graduate  school  or  college  when  we  are  sure  of  these  conditions. 
We  ought  even,  then,  to  make  haste  to  organize  them,  in  order 
that  we  may  reveal  to  the  public  that  the  state  university  has  a 
great  function  in  the  way  of  research  work,  the  discovery  and 
application  of  truth  in  a  people's  institution.  In  order  further 
that  the  men  among  us  who  have  these  gifts  may  be  encouraged 
and  have  something  of  recognition  ;  in  order  that  the  regents  of 
the  institutions  may  be  prepared  to  so  furnish  help  to  these  men 
in  the  way  of  instruction  and  apparatus  that  they  may  have 
somewhat  of  time  to  yield  this  most  precious  fruit  of  our  modern 
civilization,  may  I  be  pardoned  for  alluding  to  a  bit  of  personal 
experience  ? 

In  the  University  of  Minnesota  where  I  was  a  dozen  years 
professor,  coming  fresh  from  the  old  country,  a  cock-sure  doctor 
of  philosophy,  thinking  that  we  must  do  some  research  work  to 
live  ourselves,  I  attempted  to  start  a  little  research  work.     The 
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institution  discouraged  it.  It  was  stated  that  they  must  provide 
simply  for  the  teaching.  '  It  was  made  very  clear  to  several  of 
us  who  had  this  spirit  in  that  university  that  we  could  expect 
no  compensation  whatever.  That  was  supposed  to  be  a  final 
argument.  Now,  some  of  us  had  not  thought  of  any  extra  com- 
pensation for  such  work.  So  we  were  permitted,  finally,  to  offer 
a  few  courses,  while  we  were  heavily  loaded  with  a  schedule  of 
hours  for  instruction.  Naturally,  a  few  gathered  about  spirits 
of  this  sort,  and  so,  sporadically,  the  graduate  work  went  for- 
ward in  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Up  to  this  moment  I 
believe  the  University  of  Minnesota  has  organized  no  graduate 
department  or  college,  and  has  no  dean  for  the  work.  The  his- 
tory of  that  university,  you  all  know,  is  one  of  great  rapidity 
of  growth.  I  suppose  no  institution  has  paralleled  it,  not 
excluding  the  University  of  Chicago,  in  the  rapidity  of  increase 
of  attendance,  and,  perhaps  of  the  staff  of  instruction.  But  they 
have  been  unable  to  increase  the  staff  of  instruction  relatively  as 
fast  as  the  attendance  of  students  has  increased.  And  with  this 
spirit  that  I  have  alluded  to,  the  University  of  Minnesota  goes 
on  to-day,  with  some  graduate  students,  but  I  submit,  with  all 
love  and  veneration  for  that  institution,  that  they  are  not  fulfill- 
ing this  function.  We  do  not  think  of  them  as  banner-bearers 
here,  with  all  our  admiration  for  their  size  and  their  merit.  I 
think  they  have  in  a  measure  lost  an  opportunity.  And  I  say 
with  the  same  frankness  I  think  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has 
seized  that  opportunity  by  quickly  recognizing  graduate  work, 
focusing  attention  upon  it  and  nourishing  it.  And  here  we  may 
say  in  all  pleasantness,  just  for  this  year,  possibly,  that  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  has  beaten  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Then,  in  the  University  of  Nebraska,  concerning  which  I 
speak  through  a  little  first-hand  knowledge,  I  discovered,  when 
preparing  the  way  for  Chancellor  Andrews  over  there,  that  there 
were  some  gentlemen  who  really  were  publishing  good  things 
and  doing  some  original  work  in  the  faculty.  They  had  a  very 
few  students  remaining  for  a  second  degree.  I  think  they  had 
not,  at  that  time,  ever  a  student  who  had  remained  for  the  third 
degree  —  the  doctor's  degree.     However,  finding  this  choice  set 
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of  real  university  professors,  finding  an  institution  that  under 
the  magnificent  powers  of  promotion  of  my  predecessor,  Chan- 
cellor Canfield,  had  made  an  astounding  increase  in  numbers,  it 
seemed  timely  to  gather  this  choice  set  of  real  university  profes- 
sors and  to  say  to  them  :  ' '  What  can  we  do  for  graduate  work  ? ' : 
And  we  agreed  to  have  a  dean  for  graduate  work,  and  to  organ- 
ize a  graduate  college.  This  meant  not  to  secure  professors 
who  were  given  only  to  graduate  work,  but  to  take  these  few 
men  who  were  doing  it  then  and  to  allow  them  to  be  the  voting 
members  in  a  little  graduate  faculty  with  a  dean  and  so  seek  to 
develop  the  work. 

Chancellor  Andrews  can  tell  you  better  than  I  whether  this 
college,  organized  in  1896,  now  having  almost  a  decade  of  work 
behind  it,  has  justified  the  experiment.  I  believe  it  has,  and 
that  it  has  given  more  of  distinction  to  the  University  of  Nebraska 
than  its  great  rapidity  of  growth. 

Next  I  was  associated  with   the  University  of  Iowa.     I   dis- 
covered there  an  old  university,  with  a  magnificent  classical  tap- 
root and  traditions.     The  institution  was  not  properly  supported 
pecuniarily  by  the  State,  but  it  had  some  eighty-eight  so-called 
graduate  students ;   most  of  them,  however,  not  in  residence. 
There  was  a  little  group  of  professors  there,  really  research  men, 
ready  to  foster  this  work.     They  had  a  committee  on  graduate 
studies.     After  a  year  of  residence  I  gathered  these  men  and 
said:    "  Can  we  organize  a  graduate  college?     Is  the  State  of 
Iowa  wise  enough,  if  we  feature  the  graduate  college,  to  give  us 
money  for  the  development  of  the  graduate  college  ?    Fortunately 
or  unfortunately,  we  have  no  college  of  agriculture  as  a  part  of 
our  institution,  to  absorb  millions  of  money.     Can  we  show  the 
State  that  here  is  one  of  the  great  places  to  make  investments, 
not  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  arts  experiments,  but  experi- 
ments in  the  discovery  and  application  of  truth   in   the  field   of 
social  and  political  and  economic  science  ?     Can  we  not  here  do 
something,  also,  for  literature  ? '       And  the   men,  with  dreadful 
timidity,  said  :   "  We  will  try."    And  we  went  immediately  to  the 
Board  of  Regents  and  said  :  "  This  shall  be  one  of  the  features  in 
the  development  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  if  you  wrill  bless  it." 
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In  Iowa  there  is  a  feature  which  has  not  as  yet  been  brought 
out  here,  although  it  is  something  that  pertains  to  man)7  of  our 
States :  There  is  a  great  growth  of  denominational  colleges, 
and  they  must  be  considered  in  this  environment.  Sixteen  so- 
called  standard  colleges  are  now  in  existence  in  the  State  of 
Iowa.  There  are  forty  so-called  colleges  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 
These  colleges  had  considered  themselves  in  competition  with 
the  University  of  Iowa.  That  was  simply  a  State  college.  And 
this  was  not  healthful  for  the  colleges  or  for  the  university.  We 
said  that  in  featuring  this  graduate  college  we  mean  to  make  it 
clear  to  the  brethren  in  the  little  colleges  that  we  draw  out  from 
the  competition  ;  that  we  come  to  our  own  in  a  class  by  our- 
selves. Those  colleges  had  anticipated  that  perhaps  something 
of  this  kind  might  come,  by  a  resolution  that  they  passed  in 
their  college  section  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  some- 
where about  1895,  saying  that  only  the  State  University  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  should  offer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
The  college  men  were  conferred  with  concerning  this  policy  of 
the  University  of  Iowa.  They  heartily  endorsed  it.  They  said  : 
"  Make  the  graduate  college  and  the  great  professional  schools 
the  feature  of  the  university  and  we  will  fall  in  behind  the 
University  of  Iowa,  to  have  it  such  a  university  as  the  State 
deserves." 

So  the  graduate  college  was  organized.  Naturally,  again,  no 
professors  were  given  only  to  graduate  work.  The  result  of  this 
organization  was  that  the  men  who  were  productive,  not  sterile, 
as  was  said  a  few  moments  ago,  came  with  joy  into  this  graduate 
faculty.  The  men  who  were  in  a  rut  and  were  sterile  said  little. 
They  remarked  more  or  less  against  the  wisdom  of  such  a  move- 
ment. They  saw  the  hand- writing  on  the  wall  for  their  progress 
in  the  way  of  recognition.  But  it  seems  well  that  there  shall  be 
something  to  separate,  to  test. 

So  the  graduate  college  in  the  University  of  Iowa  was  put  in 
charge  of  a  man,  an  alumnus,  a  man  long  in  the  faculty,  a  man 
who  had  produced  and  who  had  the  right  spirit  ;  and  through 
the  energy  of  that  man  more  than  through  any  other  single  thing, 
it  developed.    Organized  in  1900,  it  had  developed  last  year  into 
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a  college  of  about  1 80  graduate  students  in  residence.  The  in 
absentia  students,  the  moment  we  organized  the  graduate  col- 
lege, received  notice  that  they  must  work  out  their  opportunity 
for  a  degree  within  two  years,  for  thereafter  there  would  not  be 
in  absentia  students. 

The  next  thing  was  the  matter  of  appropriations.     We  did 
not  hesitate  to  speak  plainly  to  a  farmer  legislature  of  this  grad- 
uate college  ;   that   it  was  the  highest  kind  of  work,  and  there- 
fore the  most  expensive  kind  of  work,  and  that  it  must  enlarge 
appropriations.     We  did  not  set  out  the  budget  for  the  graduate 
college  from  that  of  the  other  colleges  at  first ;   but  the  regents 
two  years  ago,  in  their  own  budget,  began  to  separate  certain 
items  for  the  graduate  college.     Then  we  devised  a  scheme  of 
standard  college  scholarships  in  the  University  of   Iowa.     W~e 
said  that  any  one  of  the  standard   colleges  preparing  students 
directly  for  our  graduate  college  might  have  the  privilege  of 
nominating  for  appointment  each   year  one  scholar  who  should 
received   $125    from    the    university    for   his   scholarship.      He 
should  come  to  the  university,  become  a  candidate  for  the  mas- 
ter's degree,  and   give  himself   wholly  to  graduate  work,  except 
for  some  slight  service  that  he  should   render  the  state  in  labo- 
ratory, library  or  theme  reading,  or  something  of  that  sort  —  in 
one  sense  to  earn  his  stipend   of  $125.     This  was  presented  to 
the  Legislature  ;   for  we  believe  in  doing  nothing  in  a  corner  or 
apart  from  the  people  ;    and   it  received  hearty  recognition  by 
the  farmers'  Legislature. 

So  these  colleges  have  now  for  two  years  been  sending  scholars 
under  this  arrangement.  Not  all  the  sixteen  standard  colleges 
are  prepared  to  give  us  students.  Only  eleven  of  the  sixteen 
standard  colleges  can  really  prepare  for  our  graduate  work. 
The  bill  of  expense,  therefore,  you  see,  is  not  very  great,  at 
first. 

I  have  entered  at  large  upon  this  subject,  with  a  bit  of  experi- 
ence in  these  three  universities,  to  show  the  soundness  of  the 
positions  that  have  been  taken,  to  illustrate  them,  and  to  give  a 
little  more  emphasis  to  recognizing  at  the  proper  time,  by  some 
simple  organization,  the  graduate  work. 
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As  regards  money,  these  larger  appropriations  for  this  most 
expensive  work,  bring  perils.     Two  years   ago  in  onr  Legisla- 
ture, because  we  had  not  been  pushing  up  the  attendance  of  the 
university,  because  we  had  raised  the  standard  for  admission  to 
every  college  to  standards  which  were  equal  to  the  best  in  the 
land,  we  had  been  stationary  in  attendance.     We  had  increased 
our  income  at  least  one  and  one-half  times,  but  for  two  years  we 
were  stationary  in   attendance.     Then    the   economists    in   the 
Legislature  said:    "There   is  extravagance  at  the  University. 
Something  is  wrong  over  there."     And  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  Legislature,  where,  by  the  greatest  struggle,  we  had  secured 
additional  appropriations  necessary  to  keep   us  developing,  we 
were  only  too  glad  to  have  the  matter  adjudicated  by  the  most 
thorough    investigation.      And    immediately    the   regents   were 
asked   by   me  to  organize  special   investigating  committees  of 
their  own  and  to  seek  conference  with  members  from  the  Legis- 
lature and  to  understand  whether  or  not  money  had  been  wasted. 
Upon  the  per  capita  showing — that  favorite  trick  of  some  econo- 
mists, to  go  by  the  head — we  were  not   making  a  good  showing. 
This  seeking  of  the  investigation  was  done  with  malice  prepense, 
namely  to  educate  these  people  with  reference  to  quality  and  not 
quantity,  and  as  to  what  makes  a  genuine  university,  as  distin- 
guished  from   the  college  and  the  group  of  commercial  profes- 
sional schools  such  as  hitch  on  even  to  state  universities.   While 
it  is  always  dangerous  to  prophesy,  and  we  know  not  what  the 
morrow  will  bring  forth,  I  have  been  informed   that  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  legislative  com- 
mission that  is  to  report  next  month  to  the  Legislature.     And  I 
discovered  that  when  these  men  did  make  their  investigation,  it 
dawned  upon  them,  with   their  good  American  sense,  that  the 
highest  education  is  university  education,  the  higher  education 
is  college  education,  and  the  high  education  is  high  school  edu- 
cation ;    and   that,  as  a   high  school  costs  rightly  more  than  the 
graded   schools,    and    the  college  rightly   more   than  the  high 
schools,  a  real   university  must  cost  much  more  than  a  college. 
I  have  hopes,  therefore,  that  we  have  won  the  beginning  of  this 
battle,  at   any  rate,  the  first  battle   in   the  campaign,  to  have  a 
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great  rural  state  sustain  a  real  university.  I  may  be  disap- 
pointed in  all  this,  but  as  fellow- workers,  I  take  you  into  the 
heart's  confidence,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  any  suggestions 
that  may  help  us ;  for  we  are  fighting  a  battle  there  which  if  we 
lose  will  weaken  all  of  you  somewhat,  and  if  we  win  will  encour- 
age you  all. 

Leaving  this  personal  experience,  brought  in  simply  to  illus- 
trate these  principles,  I  would  like  to  take  up  the  remark  so  well 
made  by  Chancellor  Strong  about  the  importance  of  age  and 
tradition  for  genuine  graduate  work.  I  am  heartily  in  sympa- 
thy with  that.  But  let  us  encourage  ourselves,  those  of  us  who 
represent  the  newer  institutions,  by  remembering  that  we  can 
have  in  a  measure  the  benefit  of  age  and  tradition,  not  by  the 
clock  but  by  the  spirit  of  the  thing.  I  think  that  our  state  uni- 
versities are  in  a  condition  to  have  the  right  sort  of  professors, 
men  of  the  type  that  President  Bryan  has  emphasized.  Then, 
we  are  free  from  an  overweight  of  college  traditions.  Take  Yale 
University,  for  example,  from  which  I  hold  a  diploma,  and 
which,  as  a  Connecticut  man,  I  have  known  from  boyhood.  Is 
there  any  college, — with  great  love  for  it  I  say  it  —  that  has 
lost  so  many  opportunities  as  Yale  in  the  last  forty  years  ?  And 
why  has  she  lost  them  ?  Because  she  was  hide-bound  with  col- 
lege traditions.  The  old-fashioned  American  college  was  her 
shibboleth,  and  she  would  not  become  a  university.  And  what 
made  the  second  president,  Dwight,  president  ?  The  fact  that 
in  the  New  Englander,  some  five  or  six,  perhaps  ten  years  before 
he  was  made  president,  he  had  published  an  article,  after  Har- 
vard had  taken  the  university  pathway,  saying  that  Yale  needed 
to  become  a  university.  That  single  article,  more  than  anything 
else,  made  Timothy  Dwight,  a  theologian,  president  of  Yale 
College.  A  man  then  in  fullness  of  age,  he  would  not  have 
been  selected  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  he  had  presented 
the  university  idea.  And  what  a  struggle  he  had  to  get  the 
beginnings  of  the  realization  of  the  university  idea.  What  a 
struggle  Hadley  is  having  at  this  moment  in  many  ways. 

To  come  back  to  the  application,  we  are  loaded  with  these 
collegiate  traditions.     We  are  creating,  with  great  freedom,  our 
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status ;  and  when  we  do  it,  is  it  not  true  that  we  get  doctors  of 
philosophy  from  the  best  schools  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
old  world  ?  We  have  gone  too  far.  We  may  have  appointed 
men  just  because  they  were  doctors  of  philosophy  from  the  old 
world.  We  may  not  have  stopped  to  see  whether  they  had  what 
is  so  necessary  in  our  colleges,  something  of  the  teaching  ability  ; 
but,  with  our  sad  experiences,  with  too  many  doctors  of  philoso- 
phy of  a  certain  type,  is  this  not  for  our  encouragement,  that  we 
have  the  real  age  and  traditions  of  the  oldest  universities  in  the 
world,  from  Germany  on  ?  And  through  this  group  of  genuine 
university  men,  is  it  not  like  the  history  of  the  spirit  of  the 
primitive  church  ?  We  have  apostles  from  Jerusalem  out  here 
in  our  Antiochs  and  in  our  Romes,  and  even  out  into  the  west- 
ern isles.     So  I  feel  encouraged,  even  on  this  score. 

The  Chairman  —  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  Association  to 
take  any  order  at  this  time  with  reference  to  the  remainder  of 
the  program,  or  to  proceed  according  to  the  printed  bill,  as  you 
are  now  proceeding  ?  Is  it  your  wish  to  make  any  order  with 
reference  to  the  time  for  the  adjournment  of  the  morning  ses- 
sion? If  not,  discussion  will  be  in  order  upon  the  topic  which 
has  already  been  presented,  unless  some  rule  shall  be  established 
touching  the  time  which  may  be  taken  up  by  these  remarks 
other  than  the  introductory  remarks.  Discussion  on  any  of 
these  subjects  is  now  in  order. 

President  Van  Hise  —  I  wish  to  make  only  two  or  three 
remarks  upon  the  various  positions  which  have  been  taken,  not 
in  the  way  of  general  discussion,  but  simply  as  giving  our 
experience  in  Wisconsin. 

It  seems  to  me  that  President  Strong  is  right  in  holding  that 
the  graduate  schools  should  not  be  altogether  separate  from  the 
undergraduate  schools.  We  ought  to  remember  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  end  of  our  college  course  does  not  correspond 
with  the  end  of  the  gymnasium  work  in  Germany,  and  that  there 
is,  therefore,  a  difference  in  our  conditions.  It  is  possible  in 
Germany  to  separate  the  gymnasium  from  the  university.  But 
in  the  university  in  Germany  the  professor  who  is  at  the  head  of 
his  department  gives  an  elementary  course  of  lectures,  a  broad, 
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comprehensive  course,  which  covers  the  whole  scope  of  his  par- 
ticular field.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  work  which 
requires  a  broader  and  deeper  and  bigger  man  than  an  element- 
ary course  of  lectures  ;  and  that  those  professors  who  expect  to 
give  the  major  portion  of  their  time  to  advanced  work  ought  to 
give  one  such  course  of  lectures.  While  in  Wisconsin  we  have 
not  absolutely  required  it,  we  have  suggested  to  the  professors 
who  give  the  major  part  of  their  time  to  advanced  work  that  they 
give  at  least  one  elementary  course  through  the  year  open  to 
every  student  who  has  had  the  work  prerequisite  to  enter  the 
department. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  broad  elementary  courses  are  one  of 
the  important  factors  in  keeping  up  the  strength  and  spirit  of 
university  work.  Such  courses  attract  students  to  a  subject  and 
thus  lead  to  study  of  more  advanced  work.  Also,  such  work 
helps  the  professor  himself  to  retain  a  broad  interest  and  to 
refrain  from  too  closely  confining  himself  to  his  specialty.  I 
should  very  much  regret  to  have  the  graduate  school  separated 
from  the  junior  and  senior  undergraduate  work  which  would 
cause  a  professor  now  giving  a  large  part  of  his  time  to  advanced 
instruction  and  productive  work,  to  surrender  elementary  courses 
or  lectures. 

In  reference  to  the  point  which  President  Bryan  makes  about 
a  university  covering  only  that  part  of  the  field  which  can  be 
covered  strongly,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  has  touched  a  point  of 
fundamental  importance  in  the  development  of  advanced  work. 
I  think  that  has  been  one  of  the  points  in  which  President  Har- 
per has  shown  his  powers  of  organization.  The  University  of 
Chicago  when  it  organized  did  not  attempt  to  cover  the  entire 
field  of  human  knowledge.  At  the  present  time  very  important 
schools  and  colleges  found  in  other  universities  in  this  country 
have  not  yet  been  organized,  which  doubtless  in  time  will  be 
found  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  But  the  University  of 
Chicago  covers  strongly  each  of  the  fields  which  it  undertakes 
to  handle.  The  result  has  been  the  wonderful  growth  and 
development  of  that  university.  Had  the  funds  which  the  insti- 
tution now  has  been  dispersed  over  the  entire  field  of  knowledge, 
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the  University  of  Chicago  would  not  have  made  much  impres- 
sion upon  education  in  this  country. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  state  universities  in  the 
development  of  graduate  work,  should  choose  those  departments 
where  this  work  can  be  strongly  developed  and  at  the  same  time 
be  of  most  vital  importance  to  the  state. 

Those  relations  in  Wisconsin  are  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
state  universities  of  the  West.  We  have  accredited  high  schools 
and  a  regular  inspector  of  high  schools  who  does  a  certain  part 
of  the  work  and  is  assisted  by  other  professors,  so  far  as  he  needs 
their  services.  The  majority  of  the  students  are  admitted  upon 
certificates  from  accredited  high  schools  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
surrounding  states. 

President  Baker  —  I  belong  to  one  of  the  younger  state 
universities.  I  wish  simply  to  endorse  heartily  the  view  that 
state  universities  are  bound  to  take  up  graduate  work  as  fast  as 
possible. 

I  sometimes  think  we  go  to  an  extreme  in  saying  that  a  piece 
of  work  must  be  original,  in  the  sense  that  nobody  ever  under- 
took to  discuss  it  before,  and  that  only  original  sources  of  infor- 
mation must  be  used.  In  trying  to  make  a  beginning  of  gradu- 
ate work  in  the  University  of  Colorado,  I  have  always  urged 
that  professors,  if  possible,  should  devote  that  time  which  nat- 
urally they  should  give  to  the  development  of  themselves  in  the 
direction  of  helping  to  build  up  graduate  work. 

It  has  seemed  to  me,  moreover,  that  if  a  professor  did  not 
have  the  time  to  be  in  an  important  sense  an  originator  himself, 
he  could  have  the  time  to  acquaint  himself  with  everything  that 
the  world  is  producing  in  his  line,  and  that,  while  he  himself 
might  suffer  if  he  did  not  have  the  time  to  engage  in  important 
original  work,  perhaps  he  might  be  able  to  help  the  students  in 
the  higher  courses  quite  as  efficiently. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  important  thing  to  aim  at  is 
power  on  the  part  of  the  student,  and  that  material  that  has  been 
used  before,  and  a  subject  that  has  been  discussed  before,  may 
be  proper  material  for  a  young  man  who  is  aiming  at  the  master's 
degree  or  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.     Of  course  we  are 
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very  cautious  about  offering  advanced  work,  and  we  offer  work 
for  the  doctor's  degree  only  in  courses  where  we  have  the  neces- 
sary facilities. 

I  wish  to  give  just  a  little  instance  which,  to  me,  was  encour- 
aging. A  young  man  by  chance  came  to  us  who  had  been  pur- 
suing graduate  work  in  two  large  and  old  universities  in  this 
country.  He  was  a  man  whose  judgment  was  excellent.  He 
finally  took  the  doctor's  degree  in  his  line  with  us.  The  men, 
two  of  our  professors,  with  whom  he  studied  for  the  degree,  had 
been  in  these  other  institutions  and  had  received  the  best  that 
those  institutions  could  give.  They  had  been  abroad  since  and 
had  added  something  to  their  breadth  of  view.  This  young  man 
said  :  "I  got  more  right  here  out  of  those  two  men  than  I  got 
in  both  the  other  institutions  put  together."  But  I  presume 
that  our  young  men  did  the  work  of  their  lives,  because  they  felt 
the  responsibility.  I  simply  give  the  illustration  to  show  what 
possibilities  there  may  be  in  one  of  the  younger  institutions. 

The  state  universities  must  be  able  to  give  graduate  work, 
because  they  should  take  the  lead  in  influencing  standards  in 
every  state,  and  because  I  believe  that  a  university  in  a  few 
years,  is  to  be  known  as  such  by  the  fact  of  its  ability  to  do 
graduate  work.  I  wish  we  were  bold  enough  to  say  frankly 
that  all  graduate  work  and  all  professional  work  must  be  built 
on  top  of  a  college  course.  The  college  course  inevitably  is 
going  to  be  about  two  years. 

The  Chairman — President  Stubbs,  of  the  University  of 
Nevada,  requests  the  chair  to  excuse  him  to  the  association. 
He  has  received  this  morning  a  telegram  telling  him  of  the  death 
of  a  member  of  his  family,  and  must  withdraw.  I  dare  say  the 
association  will  excuse  him,  but  of  course  with  very  great 
regret. 

President  Swain  —  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  self-evident 
that  all  our  state  universities  must  ultimately  do  graduate  work 
and  research  work.  I  cannot  conceive  of  an  ideal  for  these 
universities  that  would  not  involve  that.  However,  I  suppose 
it  is  true  that  a  majority  of  the  state  universities  are  not  ready 
now  to  do  graduate  work  to  the  extent  of  granting  the  doctor's 
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degree.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  fundamental  that  absolute 
honesty  is  practiced  in  this  matter  with  the  students  that  come 
to  these  institutions  for  graduate  work. 

What  is  the  condition  under  which  a  given  student  shall  be  a 
candidate  for  a  degree  at  a  given  institution  ?  We  shall  say  that 
the  institution  is  ready  to  give  the  master's  degree  in  a  given 
line  and  not  the  doctor's  degree.  Shall  a  student  take  the  mas- 
ter's degree  at  his  alma  mater  for  example,  and  then  go  on  for 
his  doctor's  degree  in  some  other  institution  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  test  must  rest  upon  the  answer  to  this  :  Is  the  institu- 
tion prepared  to  give  that  substantial,  solid  work  upon  which 
the  student  can  build,  when  he  goes  to  the  other  institutions  ? 
And  so,  in  attempting  to  give  graduate  work  in  our  state  uni- 
versities, it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  look  at  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  student  in  any  given  case,  and  honestly  advise  him 
as  to  what  is  best  for  him.  If  we  look  at  it  from  that  point  of 
viewT,  in  some  states  one  standard  will  perhaps  prevail,  and  in 
others  another.  All  institutions  cannot  come  to  the  same  stand- 
ard. But  if  we  face  the  question  honestly  from  the  standpoint 
of  each  individual,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  work  can  be  safely 
undertaken. 

President  Tight — I  believe  "children  should  be  seen  and 
not  heard;"  but  as  I  represent  the  youngest  of  the  possible 
state  universities,  representing  the  territory  of  New  Mexico,  I 
want  to  say  that  this  matter  comes  to  us  there,  in  that  new 
country,  with  peculiar  force.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  older  institutions  that  are  well  equipped  to  do 
graduate  work  to  feel  that  the  younger  institutions  that  are  not 
so  well  equipped  ought  not  to  indulge  in  that  kind  of  work. 
We  have  a  different  problem  in  the  territory  of  New  Mexico, 
and  that  is  to  draw  out  students  into  the  university.  I  believe 
it  is  true  that  there  is  many  a  young  man  in  college  who  has 
inherent  possibilities  and  capabilities  and  who  is  never  reached 
because  he  never  gets  the  idea  that  there  is  something  beyond 
him  to  work  for. 

I  know  that  while  we  do  not  pretend  to  do  graduate  work, 
except  in  a  very  limited  sense,  and  offer  no  degrees  in  that  line, 
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yet  it  is  an  inspiration  for  men  in  college  to  see  others  who  have 
graduated  doing  something  still  in  their  alma  mater.  It  is  an 
encouragement  for  them  to  go  on,  and  I  believe  that  if  for  no 
other  reason,  it  is  a  function  of  the  very  youngest  of  the  schools 
to  encourage  this  work,  that  we  may  inspire  those  in  the  under- 
graduate schools  to  go  on  in  this  line  of  work  and  develop 
themselves,  if  they  have  any  talent  for  original  work. 

The  Chairman  —  Will  gentlemen  remark  further  upon  the 
question  ? 

President  Kane  —  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  in  regard 
to  one  or  two  of  the  points  made.  I  am  not  certain  that  I  am 
clear  as  to  what  was  meant  by  the  relation  of  the  undergraduate 
work  and  the  graduate  work,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  some  of 
the  presidents  of  these  universities  where  considerable  graduate 
work  is  done  if  there  is  not  a  danger  of  confusion,  in  not  keeping 
distinct  the  kinds  of  work  to  be  done,  and  also  if  it  is  not  better 
to  have  graduate  work,  work  that  is  distinctly  for  the  graduate 
students.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  danger  of  getting  the  two 
kinds  of  work  so  related,  or,  I  might  say,  so  confused,  that 
almost  any  college  will  be  saying  that  practically  its  courses  are 
graduate  courses ;  in  other  words,  there  is  danger  in  not  keeping 
up  the  distinction  between  graduate  work  and  undergraduate 
work.     It  seems  to  me  that  is  rather  a  vital  point. 

The  Chairman — You  gentlemen  hear  President  Kane's  in- 
quiry ;   and  I  dare  say  there  are  many  here  who  can  reply  to  it. 

Chancellor  Strong — It  appears  that  it  may  fall  upon  me 
to  say  a  word,  as  long  as  I  looked  the  matter  up  somewhat. 

There  is  no  line  of  distinction  between  the  undergraduate  and 
the  graduate  work  that  can  be  called  a  line  of  distinction  so 
marked  that  it  is  evident.  In  almost  all  of  the  larger  institu- 
tions giving  graduate  work,  the  courses  for  undergraduate  work 
and  graduate  work  are  made  up  as  follows  :  First  is  the  series 
of  courses  called,  generally  headed  "courses  for  undergraduates 
alone ;  ' '  and  those  courses  are  given  mainly  to  freshmen  and 
sophomores.  There  is  another  group  of  courses  which  is  in 
many  catalogues  headed  "Courses  for  graduates  and  advanced 
undergraduates,"  which  are  intended  for  juniors  and  seniors  and 
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also  for  graduate  students.  The  line  there  cannot  be  sharply 
drawn,  because  it  is  sometimes  the  case  that  advanced  under- 
graduates are  doing  work  which  may  be  called  original  work, 
research  work,  and  it  may  also  be  true  that  the  first  year's 
graduates  may  be  doing  some  work  which  ought  to  be  called 
undergraduate  work.  That  list  of  courses,  then,  is  intended  to 
cover  that  rather  broad  field  ;  and  the  courses  themselves  are 
fitted  either  for  advanced  undergraduates  or  for  graduates  in  the 
first  year,  perhaps,  of  their  graduate  instruction.  Then  there  is 
a  third  class  of  courses,  in  many  instances,  and  these  are  headed: 
"Courses  for  graduates  only."  They  are  courses  so  advanced 
in  their  content,  and  so  related  to  research  work  and  original 
investigation,  that  they  cannot  with  any  reason  be  done  by  stu- 
dents who  are  called  undergraduate  students.  I  think  that 
that,  perhaps,  may  in  a  measure  answer  the  question.  And,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  entirely  desirable 
that  there  should  be  a  very  sharp  and  hard  and  fast  line  drawn 
between  the  courses  so-called  graduate  and  so-called  under- 
graduate. 

Acting  President  Jones  of  Missouri — I  do  not  rise  to 
answer  the  question  raised  by  President  Kane,  but  to  ask  one, 
and  that  is  this  :  Since  there  is  this  close  connection  that  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Chancellor  Strong  between  graduate  and 
undergraduate  courses,  is  it  best  to  have  a  clean  for  the  under- 
graduate work  and  also  a  dean  for  the  graduate  work,  or  to  have 
all  of  this  work  under  one  dean, — the  dean  of  the  college  of  lib- 
eral arts,  or  the  academic  department,  whatever  the  department 
may  be  styled  ?  That  is  a  question  that  occurs  in  organization, 
and  has  been  settled,  perhaps,  in  a  good  many  of  the  univer- 
sities ;  but  if  there  are  any  presidents  here  of  institutions  in 
which  this  question  has  not  been  settled,  I  should  be  very  glad 
indeed  to  have  their  opinion  on  this  point :  Whether  it  is  best, 
in  case  you  are  still  free  to  organize  the  graduate  work,  to  put 
that  work  under  the  same  dean  who  has  charge  of  the  under- 
graduate work,  or  whether  it  is  better  in  the  organization  to 
have  two  separate  deans. 

There  is  one  other  remark  that  I  should  like  to  make,  and  that 
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is  this  :  In  the  discussion  this  morning  I  think  the  point  has 
not  been  made  quite  clear,  although  it  may  have  been  implied, 
that  it  is  not  necessary,  in  entering  upon  graduate  work  for  any 
university  immediately  to  be  able  to  offer  courses  leading  up  to 
the  doctor's  degree.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if  it  is  advisable  for  very 
many  of  the  new  universities  to  do  that. 

Our  experience  in  Missouri  may  be  of  some  interest.  It  has 
been  like  this  :  The  graduate  department  was  organized  in  1896, 
but  we  have  not  yet  encouraged  students  to  take  their  doctor's 
degree  with  us.  During  that  time  we  have  conferred  only  one 
doctor's  degree.  We  began  first  to  put  considerable  emphasis 
upon  the  first  year's  work,  —the  work  for  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts.  Nearly  all  departments  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
are  equipped  to  give  one  year's  good  instruction  in  graduate 
work,  and  students  are  encouraged  to  stay  with  us  and  do  one 
year's  graduate  work.  Then  we  encourage  them  to  leave  and 
go  to  other  institutions  that  are  better  equipped  for  the  second 
and  third  year's  work.  The  result  of  that  policy  has  been  that 
while  we  have  had  quite  a  large  number  of  graduate  students  — 
in  this  session  we  have  about  one  hundred  —  and  while  we  con- 
fer a  good  many  master  of  arts  degrees  every  year,  during  ten 
years  we  have  conferred  but  a  single  degree  of  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy, and  that  in  a  department  that  is  especially  well  equipped. 

President  MacLean —  I  do  not  presume  to  reply,  but  I  will 
just  make  an  intimation,  and  by  way  of  preface,  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  known, — perhaps  it  is  known  to  all  of  us  —  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  has  made  notable  progress  in  its  graduate 
work.  The  progress  there  is  noteworthy  for  the  fact,  which 
President  Jones  was  too  modest  to  bring  out,  that  in  selecting 
men  for  the  staff  they  have  selected  university  trained  men  and 
men  with  the  university  spirit ;  and  they  have  a  very  strong  staff 
as  a  result  of  their  selection. 

As  regards  the  dean,  "it  depends,"  as  the  French  say.  It 
depends.  If  the  dean  of  the  Liberal  Arts  College  is  really  filled 
with  the  university  spirit,  why  the  longer  he  can  serve  for  the 
two  colleges,  the  better.  But  it  may  be  that,  being  a  good  dean 
for   certain   purposes   in   the   Liberal  Arts  College,  he   is   not 
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possessed  with  that  spirit.  Then  I  would  say,  have  a  dean  set 
off  for  the  graduate  college.  Secondly  it  would  depend  upon 
the  practice  and  the  equipment,  how  the  work  is  progressing. 

I  think  that  President  Jones  has  done  a  great  service  in  call- 
ing attention  to  a  fact  not  known  very  much  upon  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  namely,  that  our  state  universities  have  been  conser- 
vative with  reference  to  graduate  degrees.  I  think  if  we  have 
erred  at  all,  we  have  erred  upon  the  side  of  excessive  conserva- 
tism. It  is  known  among  us  in  the  middle  west  that  in  order  to 
be  at  all  respected  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  we  must  require 
more  than  they  do  for  admission  or  for  graduation  or  for  a 
degree.  We  have  to  require  more  for  some  time,  before  we  get 
any  smile  even  from  the  east.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
gentlemen  like  President  Schurman  of  Cornell,  they  do  not 
travel  amongst  us  to  catch  the  light  of  the  setting  sun  which 
now,  in  the  new  world,  is  also  the  rising  sun. 

Then  I  would  like,  since  I  brought  in  so  much  of  our  experi- 
ence, to  say  that  the  University  of  Iowa  has  done  what  was  done 
by  the  University  of  Missouri, — carried  men  to  the  second 
degree,  and  then  has  been  only  too  glad  to  have  relations  with 
Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Cornell,  and  with  universities  over 
the  seas,  whither  we  send  the  men  for  the  doctor's  degree. 
Despite  what  may  have  seemed  to  you  a  very  encouraging 
report,  this  large  number  of  graduate  students,  we  have  given 
in  all  these  years  but  five  degrees  as  doctor  of  philosophy,  where- 
as I  think  down  east  they  would  probably  have  turned  out 
twenty  or  thirty  doctors  of  philosophy,  as  they  do  not  have  to  be 
so  conservative.      (Laughter.) 

The  Chairman — There  is  still  time  for  further  discussion,  if 
any  gentleman  wishes  to  present  such. 

President  Boyd  of  Oklahoma — The  remarks  of  the  last  two 
gentlemen  suggest  the  thought  that  has  been  in  my  mind  in  this 
discussion, — what  is  the  content  of  the  work  that  shall  be  re- 
quired in  the  graduate  field  ? — to  what  extent  shall  it  be  made 
up  of  knowledge  that  has  already  been  worked  out,  but  not 
widely  published,  or  not  generally  known,  and  what  part  shall 
be  exclusively  research  work  ? 
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The  practice  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  as  outlined  by 
Professor  Jones,  indicates  a  line  of  division  :  The  work  for  the 
master's  degree  possibly  would  include  work  completing  the 
range  of  known  knowledge  in  a  subject  and  preparing  for  the 
doctor's  degree,  which  would  involve  the  research  work.  But  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  some  one  that  has  had  experience,  as  to 
the  ratio  that  should  be  maintained  between  these  two  fields  in 
working  out  the  graduate  work. 

President  Buckham  —  It  is  not  so  much  the  value,  it  seems 
to  me,  of  the  new  knowledge  that  may  be  discovered  by  the 
research  that  we  want  to  reach,  as  it  is  the  spirit  of  research. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  research  may  be  conducted  in  fields 
which  may  be  old  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  quite  new  to  the 
student ;  and  that  he  may  get  the  spirit  of  research  perhaps  as 
well,  and  perhaps  better  in  this  field  than  in  wholly  new  fields. 
Then,  in  his  after  years,  when  he  comes  to  his  practical  life,  he 
will  make  the  spirit  of  research  which  he  has  acquired  fruitful 
in  the  discovery  of  what  is  actually  new  knowledge. 

President  Bryan  —  I  should  like  to  add  just  one  word  to 
the  discussion.  I  wish  to  remark  particularly  that  productive 
energy  in  literature  or  in  any  of  the  arts  is  as  precious  to  the 
university  as  productive  energy  in  any  field  of  learning.  Our 
universities  have  been  one-sided.  They  have  developed  learn- 
ing and  have  neglected  art.  It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  this 
should  be  so,  but  happily  the  balance  is  being  restored.  The 
best  of  all  ways  to  restore  the  true  balance  is  to  make  the  uni- 
versity a  favorable  environment  for  the  productive  artist  as  well 
as  for  the  productive  scholar. 

The  Chairman  —  President  Boyd,  no  one  has  undertaken  to 
answer  your  question  directly,  but  I  dare  say  the  substance  of 
an  answer  has  been  delivered  before  us  in  these  observations 
this  morning  that  will  enable  you  to  solve  the  problem. 

I  feel  a  spirit  of  true  contrition  at  having  been  late  this  morn- 
ing. At  home  I  am  a  great  stickler  for  promptness,  and  I  think 
all  people  who  are  in  charge  of  educational  work  ought  to  be 
prompt.  If  you  will  forgive  me  this  time,  I  never  will  be  late 
again. 
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President  Droppers — I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  when 
we  take  a  recess  it  be  until  half-past  three  o'clock. 

President  Fellows — Is  not  that  too  late? 

The  Chairman — It  is  moved  that  the  afternoon  session  begin 
at  half-past  three. 

President  Fellows — I  move  to  amend  that  by  providing 
that  the  afternoon  session  shall  begin  at  three  o'clock. 

(After  further  discussion,  the  motion  as  amended  to  take  a 
recess  until  three  o'clock  was  carried,  and  a  recess  until  that 
time  was  declared  accordingly.) 


Can  There  Be  a  Co-ordination  of  the  Examining,  Certificate, 
and  Accrediting  ( Including  School  Inspection )  Systems 
for  Admission  to  College  Looking  Toward  a  Com- 
mon or  National  Administration  in  the  Interests 
of  Students,  Colleges,  and  the  Preservation 
of  Standards  ? 


President  George  E.  MacLean  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa. 


The  topic  assigned  me  springs  out  of  a  paper  given  at  the 
July  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  upon 
another  topic  assigned  me  :  "Which  is  better,  the  western  plan 
of  admitting  students  to  colleges  and  universities  by  certificates 
from  duly  inspected  secondary  schools,  or  by  the  eastern  method 
of  admitting  only  by  examinations  conducted  by  representative 
boards  or  otherwise?"  An  abstract  of  my  treatment  of  this 
subject  may  best  serve  as  an  introduction  of  today. 

"Within  a  few  years  it  ma}7  be  determined  which  plan,  with 
all  it  implies  in  shaping  far-reaching  educational  ideals  and 
practices,  shall  be  national.  The  term  "western"  and  "east- 
ern" must  not  import  provincial  pride,  or  sound  a  note  of 
sectionalism. 
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The  examination  by  the  separate  college  of  the  individual 
candidate,  giving  "personal  contact"  has  failed. 

The  college  entrance  examination  board  organized  in  1900, 
examined  some  2100  candidates  this  year — a  Ljllipution  effort  as 
compared  with  the  need  to  examine  some  66,000  candidates.  It 
has  all  the  disadvantages  of  massed  examinations  making  it  a 
gamble  for  the  entering  student  and  of  judgment  simply  upon 
paper. 

The  New  England  college  certificate  board  cares  for  some 
2,000  candidates  and  has  the  virtue  of  resting  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  the  teacher  acquainted  with  the  pupil.  But  it  lacks 
any  note  of  nationality  and  is  without  provision  for  any  proper 
inspection  and  accrediting  the  schools. 

President  Hadley  has  just  announced  that  for  the  present  Yale 
will  adhere  to  the  separate  examination  system.  Yet  President 
Hadley  personally  would  give  teachers  of  proved  ability  the 
opportunity  to  recommend  for  provisional  admission  to  the  fresh- 
man class.  Thus  President  Hadley  is  not  far  from  the  kingdom 
of  the  outright  accrediting  system  for  which  we  hope  he  may 
become  a  leader,  not  only  amongst  his  brethren  of  the  eleven 
colleges  in  the  northeastern  college  entrance  certificate  board, 
but  throughout  the  nation.  The  whole  thing  might  be  done  if 
Commissioner  Draper  and  President  Butler  became  his  co  - 
adjutors. 

The  so-called  "western'  is  really  a  development  from  the 
German  plan.  It,  in  some  form,  logically  accompanied  a  state 
public  school  system  crowned  by  a  state  university.  It  has  been 
adopted  also  by  private  universities  so  that  it  covers  the  entire 
territory  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Pacific,  and  overflows  into  south- 
ern and  eastern  states.  At  present  there  are  twelve  state  or 
state  university  inspectors  in  as  many  great  western  states  — 
supplemented  by  visitors  from  great  private  institutions.  In  the 
north  central  association  of  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  there 
has  been  for  six  years  a  commission  on  secondary  schools  and 
college  entrance  requirements,  at  the  heart  of  which  is  a  board 
of  high  school  inspectors.  Uniform  standards  and  entrance 
blanks  have  been  prepared.     But  now  a  list  of  first-class  schools 
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meeting  the  standards  of  the  commission  is  becoming  an  accred- 
ited list  throughout  the  entire  northwest. 

The  accrediting  system  has  raised  the  standard  of  the  work 
done.  It  has  linked  the  secondary  school  into  one  system  with 
higher  education.  It  has  given  an  increase  of  students  entering 
college,  and  with  better  average  preparation.  At  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  the  fall  of  1901,  of  those  entering  by  examina- 
tions 49  per  cent  were  conditioned  as  against  only  29  per  cent 
of  certified  students.  An  investigation  by  Principal  Ramsay 
showed  that  the  certificated  students  excelled  in  mental  ability 
five  to  one.  In  the  general  performance  of  college  duties  they 
excelled  three  to  one.  Professor  Whitney  of  Michigan  found 
that  the  average  standing  of  the  certified  student  was  more  than 
one  and  one-half  per  cent  higher  than  for  the  examined  student. 

Professor  T.  Gregory  Foster  in  the  report  of  the  Alfred  Mos- 
ley  commission  rejoices  that  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  in 
American  universities  that  the  man  who  is  fit  to  teach  is  also  to 
be  trusted  to  examine  his  own  students.  He  says  the  accredi- 
tee system  of  the  middle  west  is  a  most  significant  plan  and  one 
rapidly  spreading  into  the  east. 

In  the  states  where  it  has  been  adopted  the  whole  educational 
system  has  been  unified  and  strengthened.  The  barriers  be- 
tween various  grades  of  teachers  are  being  removed.  The 
teaching  of  all  classes  of  teachers  is  thereby  made  more  direct, 
more  stimulating  and  attractive  to  students.  The  accrediting 
system  as  versus  the  older  leaves  the  teacher  and  the  taught 
free  and  thereby  stimulates  to  better  training. 

Professor  Foster  quotes  President  Harper  as  opposed  to  the 
accrediting  system  when  he  left  Yale,  but  now  is  a  firm  believer 
in  it  as  a  result  of  his  experience.  The  professor  concludes,  "It 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  contributions  of  America 
to  educational  progress." 

What  we  do  we  must  do  quickly.  A  national  system  (mean- 
ing thereby  governmental  co-ordination  and  possible  inspection 
in  harmony  with  the  voluntary  co-operation  in  many  western 
states,  concatenating  secondary  schools,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties)   will   give  modern   interstate  educational    privileges,    long 
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needeed  to  keep  up  with  the  interstate  commerce  and  life,  and 
heightening  national  ideals  and  power." 

That  there  can  be  local  co-ordination  of  the  examination,  cer- 
tificate and  accredited  systems  for  admission  to  college  is  clear, 
because  it  is  already  accomplished  in  fact.  It  is  true  in  many 
institutions.  We  have  an  excellent  illustration  in  the  report  for 
1904-05  of  President  Schurman  of  Cornell.     He  says  : 

"In  the  year  1904-05  the  number  of  matriculants  presenting 
certificates  in  satisfaction  of  the  entrance  requirements  was  317, 
and  the  number  of  schools  they  represented  was  154.  It  is  some- 
times alleged  that  the  scholarship  of  students  admitted  on  certifi- 
cate is  lower  than  that  of  students  who  are  required  to  pass 
examinations.  But  the  experience  of  Cornell  University  does 
not  support  this  contention.  And  consequently  the  faculty  sees 
no  reason  for  disturbing  an  arrangement  which,  as  Dean  Crane 
points  out,  '  is  convenient  both  for  the  schools  and  the  univer- 
sity.' Nevertheless  Cornell  has  from  the  first  co-operated  with 
the  College  Extrance  Examination  Board  and  many  of  its 
matriculants  enter  by  the  way  of  that  board's  examinations. 
Thus  of  1817  taking  the  board's  examination  in  1904  not  less 
than  251  announced  their  intention  to  enter  Cornell  University. 
A  third  avenue  to  the  university  is  the  Regents'  diploma  for 
New  York  State  students ;  and  with  this  credential  238  marticu- 
lated  in  1904-05.  There  remains  the  method  of  entrance  by 
examinations  at  the  university,  which  are  now  given  only  in 
September,  and  of  this  method  27  availed  themselves  in  1904-05. 
The  remaining  members  of  the  freshman  class  were  admitted  on 
credentials  from  other  universities  and  colleges,  or  on  medical 
students'  certificates."      (1) 

The  Cornell  case,  showing  that  there  can  be  a  local  co-ordi- 
nation shifts  the  emphasis  of  our  discussion  to  the  question 
whether  there  can  be  a  common  or  national  administration  in 
the  interest  of  students,  colleges,  and  the  preserving  of  stand- 
ards. That  there  is  a  tendency  and  need  and  a  longing  for  a 
common,  and  indeed  a  national  administration,  is  evident.  The 
tendency  springs  from  axioms  of  economic  science  like  that  of 
(1)     Cornell  University,  President's  Report,  1904-05,  pp.  36-37. 
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'planless  production  makes  waste.'  The  spirit  of  this  era  of 
co-operation  and  combination  intensifies  the  longing  and  the 
needs  becomes  positive  as  rapidity  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication facilitates  migration.  The  unifying  of  the  republic, 
the  emphasizing  of  American  ideals  with  a  deepening  conscious- 
ness of  our  world-wide  relations,  unite  the  tendency,  longing, 
and  need  into  an  aspiration  and  positive  demand  for  the  recog- 
nition and  development  of  a  national  system  of  education. 

This  appears  in  unexpected  ways.  President  Schurmau  in 
his  report,  referring  to  Mr.  Carnegie's  professorial  pensions  and 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  subsidies  for  general  education  in  colleges, 
says  : 

"Both  philanthropists  have  risen  above  the  idea  of  a  single 
institution  and  have  grasped  the  conception  of  a  national  system 
of  higher  education.  And  the  bounty  is  as  splendid  as  it  is  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  higher  education  in  America.  But 
relatively  to  the  ideal  of  an  efficiently  organized  system  of  higher 
education  in  the  United  States,  it  is  only  a  beginning."      (i) 

President  Hadley's  last  report,  (2)  true  to  the  spirit  of  Yale, 
breathes  with  the  thought  of  becoming  national.  He  would 
gladly  appropriate  the  genius  of  the  state  university.  He  cites 
Yale's  work  in  forestry  as  "including  the  kind  of  public  work 
which  makes  the  modern  university  something  more  than  a 
mere  group  of  schools  and  elevates  it  to  its  highest  possible  rank 
— that  of  a  public  servant."  He  dwells  upon  considerations  of 
public  duty  as  affecting  the  requirements  for  admission.  He 
says : 

"If  the  Yale  requirements  should  get  so  far  out  of  the  line  of 
work  furnished  by  the  better  kind  of  high  schools  in  the  country 
that  we  could  not  expect  to  get  boys  from  these  schools,  we 
should  soon  become  a  local  institution.  Yale  would  be  a  school 
for  boys  of  one  kind  of  antecedents,  instead  of  for  boys  of  all 
kinds  of  antecedents ;  and  as  soon  as  it  became  a  school  for  boys 
of  one   kind   of  antecedents   only,  it  would    lose  its  value  as  a 

(1)  Cornell  University,  President's  Report,  1904-'05,  p.  74. 

(2)  "Science,"  Oct  27,  1905,  p.  514  and  following. 
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broadening  influence  to  its  students  and  as  a  factor  in  the  life  of 
the  whole  nation. 

"Our  policy  with  regard  to  entrance  requirements  is  thus 
governed  by  two  separate  considerations  :  our  duty  to  ourselves 
of  not  admitting  boys  except  those  who  are  able  to  do  the  kind 
of  work  which  will  be  required  of  them,  and  our  duty  to  the 
public  of  admitting  all  kinds  of  boys  who  can  do  this,  on  as 
equal  terms  as  possible.  Our  student  body  must  be  at  once 
hard  working  and  national."      (i) 

He  then  makes  this  surprising  application  of  this  splendid 
doctrine  : 

' '  In  order  to  make  ourselves  national  we  admit  boys  to  our 
undergraduate  courses  by  examination  only  and  not  by  certifi- 
cate. We  believe  that  the  examination  method  is  fairer  to  boys 
who  come  from  distant  places.  The  certificate  system  is  the 
natural  one  for  the  state  university,  which  draws  its  pupils 
chiefly  from  the  schools  of  one  locality  and  can  inspect  and 
examine  those  schools ;  but  if  a  national  university  tries  to  apply 
this  system  it  gives  either  an  unfair  preference  to  the  boys  from 
schools  near  at  hand,  or  an  inadequate  test  to  the  boys  from 
remote  ones."      (2) 

The  plausibility  of  this  conclusion  disguises  the  logic  of  the 
actual  present  conditions.  As  if  one  institution  could  become 
national  by  refusing  necognition  to  the  arrangements  of  great 
national  groups  of  secondary  schools  and  colleges  like  those  of 
the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board,  and  those 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  of  the  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  in  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland,  and  the  accredited  system  of  the  state  and  private 
universities  and  colleges,  particularly  as  unified  through  the 
Commission  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Entrance  Requirements, 
with  its  board  of  high  school  inspectors,  in  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges  !  How  can  an 
institution  hope  to  become  national  by  becoming  isolated  and 
local  in  setting  its  own  examinations  ?     Under  this  idea  con- 

(1)  "  Science,"  Oct.  27,  1905,  p.  518. 

(2)  Ibid.,  p.  519. 
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fusion  becomes  worse  confounded  as  institutions  multiply  with 
aspirations  to  be  national  but  insisting  upon  making  their  own 
examinations. 

What  a  reversion  this  is,  is  evident  in  the  light  of  the  approxi- 
mation to  something  national  which  began  to  appear  through 
the  three  or  four  great  provincial  organizations  just  mentioned, 
covering  most  of  the  national  territory.  By  the  same  token  that 
the  certificate  system  is  a  natural  one  for  the  state  university,  it 
would  seem  to  be  the  one  for  a  national  university. 

The  great  state  universities  draw  their  students  from  many 
states  and  countries  and  have  learned  by  a  system  of  comity  that 
they  can  safely  accept  the  inspection  and  accrediting  of  sister 
state  universities.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  but  three 
prominent  institutions,  Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton,  have  we 
not  arrived  at  a  practical  co-ordination  of  the  examining,  certi- 
ficate, and  accrediting  system  in  that  the  institutions  in  the 
great  provincial  organizations  above  referred  to,  upon  occasion 
accept  the  testimonials  issued  by  the  authorities  of  any  one  of 
these  systems.  It  only  remains  to  see  that  what  the  student 
migrating  from  one  of  these  great  provincial  groups  to  another 
accomplishes  in  entering  an  institution,  is  safe-guarded  from 
fraud  or  misinterpretation,  and  that  positively  uniform  and  high 
standards  are  maintained  by  the  establishment  of  a  proper  chan- 
nel for  exchange  of  documents. 

A  common  administration  could  be  established  through  a 
delegacy  consisting  of  secretaries  of  the  existing  provincial 
organizations.  Indeed,  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  affords  a  hint  as  to  a  way  to  do  it.  They  provide  that 
representatives  of  the  secondary  schools  on  that  board  may  be 
appointed  by  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools,  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepara- 
tory Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  of  Maryland,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

"  Each  association  may  appoint  one  secondary  school  repre- 
sentative for  every  three  colleges  and  universities  represented  in 
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such  association  and  admitted  to  membership  in  the  board :  ' ' 
(i)  but  under  the  limitation  that  the  colleges  must  be  admitted 
by  vote  of  the  board  to  membership,  and  that  the  number  of 
secondary  schools  appointed  by  any  one  association  shall  in  no 
case  exceed  five. 

The  scheme  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
strictly  interpreted,  it  will  be  seen  is  not  automatic  based  simply 
on  meeting  standards  ;  it  requires  election  and  is  exclusive,  and 
necessarily  under  their  scheme,  of  anything  but  the  examination 
system. 

Let  the  associations  above  mentioned  inaugurate  a  movement 
by  having  a  conference  of  representatives  from  the  associations, 
to  which  also  representatives  of  Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton 
might  be  asked. 

The  first  step  of  a  common  administration,  co-ordinating  the 
examining,  certificate,  and  accrediting  systems  seems  relatively 
easy.  When  we  import  the  term  national  administration  in 
the  higher  or  governmental  sense,  the  difficulties  are  greatly 
increased  and  differences  of  opinion  will  multiply.  For  one, 
however,  I  venture  to  believe  that  the  movements  under  way 
will  not  rest  until  in  some  conservative  way  we  have  a  national 
attachment  —  that  is,  a  governmental  point  of  attachment.  It 
must  be  conceded  in  the  words  of  Commissioner  Andrew  S. 
Draper,  upon  the  legal  status  of  public  schools,  "that  while 
they  are  not  national,  neither  are  they  local  institutions  —  rather 
are  they  state  institutions."  (2)  In  another  place  he  says  : 
"  At  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  it  was  easily  conceived  to  be  a 
function  of  government  to  encourage  schools."      (3) 

'  Since  the  American  school  system  has  come  to  be  supported 
wholly  by  taxation,  it  has  come  to  depend  upon  the  exercise  of 
a  sovereign  power.  In  the  United  States  the  sovereign  powers 
are  not  all  lodged  in  one  place.  Such  as  have  not  been  ceded 
to  the  general  government  are  retained  by  the  states.     The  pro- 

(1)  Educational  Review,  October,  1904,  p.  265. 

(2)  Proceedings  and  Transactions,  N.  E.  Am.  1889,  p.  138. 

(3)  Education  in  the  United  Stated,  edited  by  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler, Vol.  1,  1900,  p.  5. 
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vision  and  supervision  of  schools  is  one  of  these.  Hence  the 
school  system,  while  marked  by  many  characteristics  which  are 
common  throughout  the  country,  has  a  legal  organization  pecul- 
iar to  each  state."      (i) 

Great  as  are  the  systems  of  state  schools  covering  the  most  of 
the  land  and  culminating  in  New  York  in  the  most  complete 
state  system,  unifying  the  public  and  private  institutions,  they 
do  not  satisfy,  but  on  the  contrary  they  feed  the  hunger  for  a 
national  system,  or  better,  for  a  federal  co-ordination  of  the  state 
systems.  The  state  of  New  York  blazes  the  way  for  an  analo- 
gous natural  system  blending  the  private  and  state  institutions 
In  a  relation  to  the  federal  government. 

An  objector  will  recall  the  legal  status  above  conceded,  and 
specifically  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  only  advisory,  a 
collector  of  statistics  and  an  educational  clearing  house.  (2) 
But  as  "  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,"  and  brought 
forth  after  the  Civil  War  with  the  need  of  education  in  the  South 
for  the  freedman  and  for  the  immigrants,  through  the  advocacy 
of  a  Barnard  and  a  Garfield,  in  1867  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
so  again,  following  the  Spanish-American  War,  necessity  for 
education  in  our  new  possessions  including  Alaska,  has  tended 
to  a  development  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.      (3) 

The  committee  on  resolutions  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  chairman,  brought  in  a 
report  adopted  by  the  Association  in  1900  earnestly  urging 
' '  upon  the  Congress  the  wisdom  and  advisability  of  reorganiz- 
ing the  Bureau  of  Education  upon  broader  lines  ;  of  erecting  it 
into  an  independent  department  on  a  plane  with  the  Department 
of  Labor  ;  of  providing  a  proper  compensation  for  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  ;  and  of  so  constituting  the  Department  of 
Education  that,  while  its  invaluable  function  of  collating  and 
diffusing  information  be  in  no  wise  impaired,  it  may  be  equipped 
to  exercise  effective  oversight  of  the  educational  systems  of 
Alaska  and  of  the  several  islands  now  dependent  upon  us,  as 

(1)  Education  in  the  United  States,  1900,  Vol.  1,  pp.  17-18. 

(2)  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States,  Dexter,  p.  202. 

(3)  Addresses  and  Proceedings,  N.  E.  A.,  1901,  p.  435. 
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well  as  to  make  some  provision  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  white  people  domiciled  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  who  are  without  any  educational  opportunities  what- 
ever. 

"  Such  reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  such 
extension  of  its  functions  we  believe  to  be  demanded  by  the 
highest  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
respectfully  but  earnestly  ask  the  Congress  to  make  provision 
for  such  reorganization  and  extension  at  its  next  session.  The 
action  so  strongly  recommended  will  in  no  respect  contravene 
the  principle  that  it  is  one  of  the  recognized  functions  of  the 
national  government  to  encourage  and  to  aid,  but  not  to  control,' 
the  educational  instrumentalities  of  the  country."      (i) 

Dr.  Butler  in  an  editorial  in  the  Educational  Review  in  1901, 
follows  up  the  subject  conservatively  : 

11  Questions  of  erecting  the  Bureau  of  Education  into  an  exe- 
cutive department,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  as  was  proposed 
by  Senator  Hansbrough's  bill,  introduced  into  the  Fifty-sixth 
Congress,  or  of  organizing  it  on  the  same  plane  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  are  not  necessarily  involved,  and  may  wisely  be 
postponed  until  public  opinion  on  the  ^ubject  is  better  informed 
and  more  clearly  formulated.  All  immediate  necessities  could 
be  met  by  an  amendment  of  existing  law  that  should  provide  for 
a  bureau  of  education  with  two  divisions :  a  division  of  sta- 
tistics and  reports,  to  do  the  work  now  done  by  the  Bureau  ; 
and  a  division  of  supervision  and  administration,  to  take  up  the 
oversight  of  the  school  systems  of  Alaska,  of  the  white  resi- 
dents in  Indian  Territory,  of  Porto  Rico,  and  of  the  Philippine 
Islands."      (2) 

With  our  eyes  opened  by  foreign  needs  in  this  era  of  a  new 
nationalism,  would  it  not  be  well  to  turn  them  upon  our  greater 
domestic  educational  needs  for  developing  the  Bureau  as  shown 
by  the  subject  we  have  in  hand.  Some  sense  of  such  needs 
stirred  this  association  a  year  ago  to  appoint  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Presidents  Van  Hise  and  Jesse  to  draft  a  memorial  to 

(1)  Addresses  and  Proceedings,  N.  E.  A.,  1900,  p.  31. 

(2)  Educational  Review,  Vol.  21,  1901,  p.  528. 
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enlarge  the  function  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  (i)  Without 
an  amendment  to  the  act  establishing  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
might  it  not  find  authority  with  comparatively  small  addition  to 
its  expenditures,  to  act  in  place  of,  or  in  conjunction  with,  the 
delegacy  above  proposed  ?  The  law  says,  it  shall  "  aid  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  efficient  school  systems  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause 
of  education  throughout  the  country."  Let  it  federate  and 
co-ordinate  our  present  school  systems.  Let  it  endorse  and  pro- 
mulgate national  standards.  Eoeal  systems  and  institutions 
would  be  free  to  accept  them  or  not ;  indeed,  national  inspectors 
might  complement  state  and  institutional  inspectors  ;  the  national 
inspectors  visiting  upon  invitation  and  without  authority,  as 
indeed  is  the  case  with  the  majority  of  state  inspectors.  The 
national  inspectors  could  validate  the  work  of  local  inspectors 
for  remote  parts  of  the  country.  The  individual  colleges  would 
upon  occasion,  now  in  this,  now  in  that  subject,  be  at  liberty,  as 
they  now  are  even  in  the  most  highly  developed  accrediting  sys- 
tems, to  give  examinations  to  an  entering  student. 

In  fine,  the  proposals  of  this  paper  apply  the  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution. We  grow  from  the  systems  we  now  have.  We  corre- 
late them.  We  leave  liberty  to  each  institution  and  group  of 
institutions  to  favor  the  system  or  lack  of  system  it  may  have. 
All  that  is  asked  is  an  open  door  policy  instead  of  an  exclusive 
one.  Ultimately  the  best  system  or  combination  of  systems  will 
survive.  In  the  meantime,  there  will  be  a  germinal,  genuine 
American  system  looking  toward  a  national  one  in  harmony 
with  our  new  nationalism. 

The  Chairman  —  Gentlemen,  the  topic  is  debatable  and  dis- 
cussion is  invited. 

President  Baker  —  Will  President  MacEean  state  in  a  few 
words  his  definite  scheme  for  bringing  about  an  examination  or 
consideration  of  this  project? 

President  MacEean  —  I  will  take  one  step  farther,  simply 

for  discussion.     I  would  propose  that  this  National  Association 

(1)  Transactions  and  Proceedings,  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities of  America,  1904,  p.  23. 
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of  State  Universities,  so  naturally  related  to  this  subject,  should 
propose  to  these  four  great  educational  associations  that  they 
appoint  committees  or  delegates  from  those  Associations  for  a 
conference  upon  this  co-ordination  of  their  systems  and  inter- 
change of  documents.  Those  four  associations  are  the  New 
England  Association,  so  well  known  to  us,  the  association  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland,  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges  and  the  Southern  Association. 
Then  it  seems  to  me  there  is  one  other  body  that  should  be 
asked,  namely,  the  regents  of  the  University  of  New  York,  for 
they  have  the  most  highly  developed  system,  and  at  the  head  of 
it  is  Mr.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  and  he,  I  think,  in  his  office  should 
be  invited.  Take  those  five  great  bodies  and  let  them  have  a 
committee  of  conference  with  representatives  from  this  body. 

President  Baker  —  I  was  very  much  interested  in  that,  and 
especially  because  years  ago  it  was  a  fond  dream  of  mine  that 
some  scheme  might  be  worked  out  to  establish  a  basis  of  uni- 
formity. That  desire  led  indirectly  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  ten  and  various  subsequent  reports.  I  am  watching  the 
evolution  towards  the  result  that  may  be  the  best  with  the  keen- 
est interest.  Here  is  another  step  in  that  evolution.  It  may  be 
that  the  proposition  of  the  author  of  this  paper  is  the  very  best 
to  be  considered.  I  think  we  ought  to  use  the  means  that  will 
be  the  most  efficient.  I  think  some  way  could  be  found  to  enlist 
the  National  Council  of  Education  and  to  get  them  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  unite  the  forces  mentioned  by  President  MacUean 
for  a  conference  and  for  presenting  a  scheme  of  national  breadth 
and  of  workable  character. 

I  approve,  in  general,  of  the  suggestions  of  the  paper,  and 
would  favor  the  use  of  the  most  powerful  means  to  secure  at 
least  a  careful  investigation  and  report.  The  time  has  come 
when  we  need  more  than  discussion.  We  need  some  definite 
action  toward  producing  a  desired  result. 

President  Fueton  —  I  second  that  motion. 

The  Chairman  —  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  chair 
be  recpiired  to  appoint  a  committee  to  have  under  advisement 
the  matters  that  have  been  suggested   in  the  admirable  address 
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of  President  MacL,ean,  and  to  report  appropriate  resolutions. 
Is  that  the  substance  of  the  resolution  ? 

President  MacDean  of  Idaho  —  Yes. 

The  Chairman  — Debate  is  in  order  on  the  motion. 

President  MacLean  of  Iowa  —  Would  it  not  be  desirable 
to  add  to  whatever  committee  is  appointed  the  committee 
appointed  a  year  ago  with  reference  to  drafting  some  memorial 
to  enlarge  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  President 
Van  Hise  is  president  of  that  committee,  and  I  think  they  should 
be  added  to  this  committee. 

The  Chairman  —  Should  not  that  come  up  as  a  separate 
motion  ? 

President  MacL,Ean  of  Iowa  —  Yes,  I  suppose  it  should. 

The  Chairman — It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  a  committee 
of  three  be  appointed — I  think  that  was  the  number  suggested  ? 

President  MacLean  of  Idaho —  I  would  leave  the  number 
indefinite,  so  that  the  chair  might,  without  further  action,  add 
those  members  to  this  committee. 

The  Chairman  —  Thank  you.  A  committee  of  at  least 
three,  then  ? 

President  MacL,Ean  of  Idaho  —  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman  (continuing) — To  have  under  advisement 
the  matters  to  which  you  have  just  now  been  listening,  and  to 
make  a  suitable  report.  Further  remarks  will  be  in  order  upon 
that  motion.  If  none,  so  many  gentlemen  as  wish  the  motion  to 
prevail  will  say  aye.  Those  opposed,  if  any,  will  say  no.  The 
motion  prevails,  and  the  chair  will  name  President  Van  Hise, 
President  Kane  and  President  Droppers  as  the  members  of  that 
committee. 

Will  you  discuss  further  the  topic  which  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed, or  do  you  regard  the  reference  of  it,  which  is  virtually 
included,  I  suppose,  in  this  resolution  creating  the  committee, 
as  an  adjournment  of  that  topic?  What  is  the  wish  of  the 
Association  ?  If  there  is  no  motion,  the  chair  holds  that  further 
discussion  can  now,  if  gentlemen  desire  to  offer  such,  be  had 
upon  topic  No.  4. 

President  MacLean  of  Iowa  —  President  Atherton  of  the 
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State  College  of  Pennsylvania,  is  present,  and  I  move  that  he  be 
asked  to  sit  as  a  corresponding  member. 

The  Chairman  —  If  there  is  no  objection,  President  Ather- 
ton  of  Pennsylvania,  will  act  as  a  corresponding  member  and 
take  part  in  the  discussion. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  Chairman  —  Is  there  further  consideration  to  be  had  of 
topic  No.  4  ? 

Chancellor  Strong  —  I  move  that  we  pass  to  No.  5. 

The  Chairman  —  If  there  is  no  objection,  then  the  Associa- 
tion will  pass  to  No.  5  without  formal  motion  ;  and  I  will  ask 
President  Swain  to  sit  in  the  Chair  for  a  few  moments. 

(The  Chairman  thereupon  yielded  the  chair  to  President 
Swain.) 

Chancellor  Andrews — I  have  been  reading  lately  some  of 
the  writings  of  General  Jomini,  who  for  knowledge  of  military 
science  I  suppose  has  never  had  a  peer.  A  very  interesting 
anecdote  is  told  about  Jomini.  When  Napoleon  was  starting  on 
his  Jena  campaign  he  sent  for  Jomini  to  come  to  his  head- 
quarters to  make  him  his  military  secretary.  After  conference, 
General  Jomini  agreed  to  join  him,  but  he  said  :  "  Sire,  I  shall 
require  four  days  to  bring  my  horses  and  other  equipage  from 
General  Ney's  headquarters,  and  I  will  meet  you  at  Bamberg." 

The  interview  occured  at  Mayence.  Napoleon  said  :  "Why 
at  Bamberg?  Who  told  you  I  was  going  there?"  Jomini 
replied:  'Sire,  the  map  of  Germany  and  my  knowledge  that 
you  are  a  strategist  told  me  that."  Said  Napoleon :  "I  am 
going  to  Bamberg;  but  tell  no  one  else,  for  I  have  never  told 
anyone."     General  Jomini  was  "onto  his  job."      (Laughter.) 

With  almost  equal  prescience  one  could  have  assured  himself 
that  the  question  of  the  A.  B.  and  the  B.  S.  degrees  would  come 
up  in  a  meeting  of  this  Association.  I  have  no  essential  contri- 
bution to  make  to  the  discussion  ;  therefore  my  remarks  will 
be  few. 

I  do  not  myself  attach  any  considerable  interest  to  this  ques- 
tion. The  work  of  higher  education  will  go  on  about  equally 
well  whatever  degrees  we  confer.     If  we  use  two,  we  shall  get 
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on  well ;  and  if  one,  we  shall  do  about  equally  well.  There  is 
a  tendency  that  we  shall  have  to  recognize  ;  for  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  we  are  in  the  stream  of  evolution,  which  will  carry  us 
to  this  result :  We  shall  disuse  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
except  at  the  end  and  as  a  crown  of  courses  almost  exclusively 
scientific,  engineering  courses  of  one  sort  or  another,  and  the 
regular  four  years'  course  in  agriculture.  I  presume  that  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  with  much  propriety,  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  will  be  retained  to  crown  courses  of  that 
almost  exclusively  scientific  character.  For  all  other  courses, 
however,  I  believe  that  in  a  comparatively  few  years  we  shall  be 
giving  simply  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Most  of  us,  I  presume,  had  we  been  popes,  with  absolute  con- 
trol of  curriculum-forming  and  degree-giving  in  the  United 
States,  would  have  arranged  for  a  somewhat  different  result. 
After  I  began  to  teach,  I  felt,  for  a  period,  considerable  enthus- 
iasm for  the  maintenance  on  its  old  curriculum  basis  of  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  I  said  men  ought  to  study  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  if  they  were  proficient  in  those  branches  and  had 
added  enough  others  of  a  literary  character  they  ought  to  have 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science,  I  then  thought,  ought  to  be  used  to  reward  any  spec- 
ially scientific  sort  of  curriculum.  There  was  something  to  be 
said,  and  if  we  could  control,  there  would  be  still  something  to 
be  said  for  such  an  arrangement.  But  the  evolution  has  gotten 
away  from  us.  First  one  college,  then  another  and  another,  not 
alone  of  the  more  progressive  or  the  less  conservative  sort  but 
colleges  of  all  sorts  have  played  harikari  in  the  employment  of 
degrees. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  reverse  this  tide.  If  you  look 
over  the  curricula  of  our  own  universities  you  will  find  that  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  given  in  certain  universities  for 
almost  exactly  the  same  courses  or  series  or  types  of  courses  for 
which  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  reserved  in  other 
institutions.  You  cannot  change  this.  You  could  not  reverse 
it  if  you  had  an  absolutely  national  system  of  universities.  We 
are  confronted,  in  the  language  of  the  great  classical  authority, 
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by  a  condition  and  not  to  any  great  extent  by  a  theory.  There 
are  very  admirable  and  conservative  American  institutions  where 
men  can  get  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  without  knowing 
any  Greek  at  all.  Also  some — not  so  many — giving  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  without  any  Latin. 

It  will  occur  to  some  to  object  that  even  if  we  do  not  require 
Greek  or  Latin  any  more  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  we 
do  require  extensive  literary  study,  as  German  and  French. 
A  few  universities  add  Italian  or  Spanish.  We  all  require  con- 
siderable training  in  English.  And  it  may  be  there  are  gentle- 
men here  who  think  that  youth  specially  trained  in  these  literary 
lines  write  better  and  have  a  more  pronounced  literary  taste  than 
those  devoting  their  college  life  almost  exclusively  to  science. 
For  my  part  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  this.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  draw  a  line  of  demarkation  with  any  distinctness 
whether  touching  literary  ability  or  in  the  matter  of  literary 
taste,  in  favor  of  students  trained  in  a  specially  literary  way. 
There  ought  to  be  such  a  distinction.  Taking  one  hundred 
students,  or  a  thousand,  I  should  expect  a  priori  to  find  greater 
writing  power  and  a  more  pronounced  literary  taste  on  the  part 
of  youth  whose  studies  had  been  literary.  I  have  not  found  it 
so.  I  often  wonder  why  the  difference  does  not  appear,  but,  in 
my  experience,  it  does  not. 

President  Schurman  will  bear  me  out  that  for  many  years  —  it 
may  have  changed  now  —  in  Cornell  University,  the  pupils  who 
developed  literary  power,  ability  to  write,  and  a  disposition  to 
take  up  the  literary  pursuits  later,  were  as  apt  to  be  found 
among  those  who  did  comparatively  little  in  literary  studies  as 
among  those  who  devoted  themselves  almost  wholly  to  literary 
work.  This  is  certainly  the  case  in  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
I  believe  that  the  same  generalization,  or  lack  of  generalization, 
lack  of  data  to  form  a  generalization,  would  be  true  at  Brown 
University. 

This  being  so,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  longer  any  use 
in  fighting  for  the  exclusive  application  of  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  to  pupils  whose  four  years  have  been  spent  mainly  in 
literary  pursuits.     Unless  they  are  dedicated  to  scientific  work 
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by  the  character  of  their  training  and  have  elected  this  line,  as 
engineers  or  as  candidates  in  systematic  agriculture,  whose 
course  is  with  us  as  rigidly  scientific  as  that  for  the  engineer- 
ship —  I,  for  my  part,  though  as  I  said,  I  attach  comparatively 
little  importance  to  the  subject,  would  be  willing  to  throw  over 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  apply  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  universally,  retaining  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  only  for  engineers  and  others  similarly  trained.  That 
would  mean  that  whereas  we  now  have  in  almost  every  institu- 
tion here  represented  a  group  of  people  graduating  simply  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  with  no  qualifying  designa- 
tion, we  should  after  a  while  if  the  scheme  I  have  suggested 
were  adopted,  have  no  mere  Bachelors  of  Science  —  Bachelors  of 
Science  in  nothing  —  but  such  as  are  now  receiving  this  degree 
simplicitcr  would  be  Bachelors  of  Art. 

(Thereupon  Chancellor  Andrews  resumed  the  chair.) 

The  Chairman  —  Will  gentlemen  remark  further  upon  this 
topic  ? 

President  Eelis —  Like  our  worthy  President,  I  am  not 
deeply  interested  in  the  subject  under  discussion.  I  have  no 
disposition,  however,  to  recede  from  the  attitude  I  took  upon  it 
in  our  discussion  last  year  at  Des  Moines.  It  seems  to  me  that 
during  this  meeting  we  have  been  throwing  each  other  bouquets. 
I  have  not  heard  a  statement  made  here  to-day,  however  extrava- 
gant, that  found  any  objector.  We  are  getting  to  be  the  most 
complaisant  body  of  people  I  ever  saw.  We  are  reaching  the 
millennium  in  the  matter  of  educational  growth,  and  the  evolu- 
tion has  surely  become  a  revolution. 

As  I  said,  I  am  not  deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  but  I 
cannot  see  why  anyone  should  object  to  a  differentiation  of 
degrees,  if  there  is  a  real  differentiation  of  work.  Why  should 
we  not  call  a  thing  what  it  is  ? 

We  have  in  mind  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  what  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  means.  Now,  if  there  is  a  course  of  study  that 
differentiates  itself  from  the  course  of  study  that  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  why  should  we  give  the  differentiated 
work  the  same   title   that  we   give   the   old,  clearly  recognized 
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work,  that  has  a  fixed  meaning  to  us?  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  just  the  same  thing  if  we  should  say:  "After  all, 
there  is  not  much  difference  between  one  who  graduates  from  a 
college  of  medicine  and  one  who  graduates  from  a  school  of 
pharmacy  and  one  who  graduates  from  a  school  of  dentistry. 
Therefore  we  will  call  them  all  doctors  of  medicine  and  give 
them  the  title  of  M.  D.,  making  no  differentiation  whatever. 

I  do  not  think   the   matter  is  a  very  important  one,  but  the 
trouble  in  this  whole  case  arises  from   the  wish  of  some  to  have 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  who  are  unwilling  to  do  the  work  that  is 
established  as  a  foundation  for  that  degree.     There  is  where  the 
whole  discussion  originates.    You  can  trace  it  right  back  to  that 
one  purpose,   the    purpose  of   those  who  are   unwilling  to    go 
through  the  training  that  will  lead  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.  legiti- 
mately, and  yet  who  want  to  go   out  into  the  world  parading 
around  with  A.  B.  attached  to  them,  when  they  have  not  earned 
the  title  by  the  work  which  is  generally  required  for  that  degree. 
It  seems  to  me   we  have   the  whole  thing  there   in   a  nut- 
shell.   The  man  who  takes  Latin  and  who  takes  Greek  and  who 
takes  work  of  the   established  A.  B.  course  has  passed   over  a 
recognized  course  of  study  that   is  accepted   by  scholars  all  over 
the  world.     An  A.  B.  in  connection  with  that  course  has  a  fixed 
and  definite  meaning.     A  man  who  discards  a  great  portion  of 
those  studies  and  devotes  himself  to  science,  or  a  little  smatter- 
ing  of  philosophy,  or  dabbling  around   in  some  of  the  modern 
languages,  has  differentiated  his  work  so  clearly  from  the  other 
that  he  ought  to  be  willing  to  take  that  which  he  earns.     And 
if  the  course  that  he  takes  leads  him  to  another  degree,  I  do  not 
know  that  that  should  be  regarded  by  him  as  any  loss  of  educa- 
tional prestige,  for  he  gets  exactly  what  he  earns.     I  cannot  see 
any  reason  why  we  should   not  have   the  differentiation.     The 
whole  matter,  I  think,  amounts  to  but  very  little.     In  our  insti- 
tution we  have  that  differentiation.     Doubtless,  if  the  tide  goes 
the  other  way,  we  shall  fall  into  line.     We  will  not  be  a  peculiar 
people  in  our  educational  work  ;    but  I  hold  to  myself  the  right 
to  wait  a  little  while,  and  be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  is 
tried  ;  and  I  will  try  not  to  be  the  last  to  cast  the  old  aside. 
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The  Chairman  —  Will  gentlemen  remark  further  upon  the 
topic?  I  would  say  to  President  Ellis  that  I,  of  course,  pre- 
supposed in  my  remarks  that  the  different  courses  should  be  of 
equal  severity  as  far  as  possible,  at  least  as  to  hours  of  toil  and 
of  preparation. 

President  Ellis —  I  would  say  that  we  make  no  distinction 
in  the  matter  of  hours.  We  grant  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy  to  students  who  have  completed  a  clearly  defined 
course  that  we  think  leads  naturally  up  to  that  degree.  The 
students  who  have  completed  the  course  of  work  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  spend  an  equal  time  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts,  and  the  one  who  takes  the  A.  B.  course  spends 
an  equal  time  ;   four  years  in  each  case. 

The  Chairman  —  If  there  is  a  lull  at  this  moment  in  the  dis- 
cussion —  I  do  not  wish  to  cut  anyone  off,  by  any  means,  but 
only  to  utilize  the  time,  —  there  are  two  items  of  business  that 
ought  to  be  attended  to  now,  if  the  chair  may  be  permitted  a 
word.  A  nominating  committee  ought  to  be  appointed,  so  that 
it  can  bring  in  its  report  to-morrow  morning,  among  the  earliest 
items  of  business.  Is  it  the  wish  of  the  Association  to  proceed 
in  that  matter? 

President  Swain — I  move  that  the  chair  appoint  a  nominat- 
ing committee. 

The  Chairman  —  A  committee  of  three? 

President  Swain  —  A  committee  of  three. 

The  Chairman  —  Is  the  motion  seconded? 

President  Droppers  —  I  second  the  motion. 

The  Chairman — It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  a  committee 
of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair  as  a  nominating  committee, 
to  bring  in  a  report  early  to-morrow  morning. 

(The  motion  was  put  and  carried,  and  the  chair  announced  as 
the  nominating  committee  President  Bryan  of  Indiana,  President 
MacEean  of  Idaho,  and  Chancellor  Fulton  of  Mississippi.) 

You  ought,  or  at  any  rate  it  has  been  suggested  that  you 
ought  to  send  a  committee  to  have  conference  with  the  commit- 
tee of  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations,  with  a  view  to  harmonizing  our  sessions  as  far  as  pos- 
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sible  in  point  of  time,  and  to  see,  perhaps,  among  other  things, 
whether  they  might  not  be  willing  to  postpone  their  morning 
session  until  our  work  is  nearly  done  ;  at  any  rate,  to  have  con- 
ference upon  the  rather  weighty  matter  of  the  relationship 
between  their  sessions  and  ours.  Is  it  the  wish  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  proceed  in  that  matter  ? 

President  Boyd  of  Oklahoma  — I  suggest  that  that  matter 
be  assigned  to  our  Executive  Committee,  to  make  such  recom- 
mendation as  they  deem  wise. 

President  Buckham  —  I  second  that  motion. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  Chairman  — The  debate  is  still  further  in  order  upon 
the  merging  of  the  degrees.  If  anyone  wishes  to  speak  upon 
that  subject,  he  can  do  so.  Otherwise,  we  proceed,  it  is  sup- 
posed, to  topic  No.  6. 

Pesident  Baker  —  I  move  that  we  take  up  topic  No.  6. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  Chairman — We  proceed  now  to  topic  No.  6,  discussion 
to  be  opened  by  Dean  William  M.  Thornton  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  representing  President  Alderman  of  that  institution. 

Dean  Thornton-- Mr.  President,  before  beginning  the 
paper  which  your  Secretary  asked  me  to  prepare,  I  should  like 
to  express  on  Dr.  Alderman's  behalf  his  regret  that  he  could  not 
be  present  at  this  meeting,  and  his  hope  to  be  an  attendant  at 
future  meetings  of  this  very  interesting  body.  He  has  many 
important  matters  which  have  arisen  from  his  recent  connection 
with  the  University  of  Virginia,  things  which  involve  his  con- 
stant supervision  and  attention,  and  it  is  only  for  such  reasons 
that  he  is  unable  to  be  here  at  this  time.  I  am  present  at  his 
invitation,  and  at  the  invitation  of  your  Secretary  have  prepared 
a  paper.  I  notified  your  Secretary  when  this  invitation  was 
received  that  I  could  not  undertake  any  general  discussion  on 
the  subject  of  dormitory,  life  in  colleges,  but  that  I  should  be 
very  glad,  if  he  thought  it  was  desirable  that  I  should  do  so,  to 
give  this  Association  some  account  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  dor- 
mitory system  that  we  have  in  Virginia.* 

Upon  his  encouragement  I  have  offered  this,  simply  as  a  start- 
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ing  point  for  discussion,  not  with  any  hope  or  belief  that  it  is  a 
general  solution  of  a  difficult  question,  or  that  it  takes  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  view  or  is  something  from  which  any  and 
every  university  might  take  hints.  Our  experience  in  Virginia 
has  been  peculiar,  and  the  results  that  have  worked  themselves 
out  there  are  perhaps  a  little  interesting ;  but,  of  course,  not  of 
universal  applicability. 


Dormitory  Life  in  Virginia. 


Dean  William  M.  Thornton,  University  of  Virginia. 


When  Thomas  Jefferson,  after  a  public  life  of  thirty  years, 
closed  by  a  second  term  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
returned  to  Monticello,  his  home  coming  was  the  realization  of 
long  cherished  dreams.  The  leisure  from  public  cares  that 
would  give  him  back  to  his  family,  his  books,  and  his  farms, 
enable  him  to  restore  order  on  his  estates  and  stability  to  his 
private  fortunes,  had  been  for  many  years  his  fond  desire.  The 
serene  heights  of  Monticello  seemed  to  the  wise  old  statesman 
an  earthly  paradise,  where  at  last  he  could  find  the  well  earned 
repose  of  his  declining  years. 

His  loyal  and  admiring  neighbors  could  not  long,  however, 
dispense  with  his  counsels  and  his  guidance.  Early  in  his  pub- 
lic career  he  had  urged  upon  them  the  need  of  a  well  taught 
school  for  the  education  of  their  children.  Twenty  years  later 
such  a  plan  had  been  so  far  matured,  that  a  charter  was  obtained 
from  the  Virginia  legislature  for  an  academy  in  Albemarle 
County.  But  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  immediate  execution 
seemed  insurmountable  to  the  men  possessed  of  less  than  Jeffer- 
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son 


S  faith  and  Jefferson's  hope,  and  so  it  was  that  no  effectual 
steps  were  taken  until  ten  years  more  had  passed  away.  Then 
Jefferson  came  home  and  his  old  friends  again  brought  him  their 
dormant  plans. 

The  fire  of  Jefferson's  executive  genius  at  once  warmed  the 
project  into  life.  In  March,  1814,  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  In  August  of  the  same  year  a  site  had 
been  selected  and  the  preliminary  plans  prepared.  In  Septem- 
ber a  report  was  submitted  by  Jefferson  to  the  trustees  expand- 
ing the  scope  of  the  academy  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their 
original  project.  In  January,  1815,  a  petition  was  addressed  to 
the  Legislature  for  state  aid  in  the  development  of  the  new  plan, 
and  an  act  was  started  on  its  passage.  In  February,  1816,  the 
act  was  passed  and  the  enlarged  scheme  of  higher  education, 
embodied  in  Jefferson's  plans  for  the  new  Central  College,  was 
adopted  as  the  educational  policy  of  the  State. 

The  old  Sage  of  Monticello  possessed  a  wonderful  combination 
of  ideality  and  shrewdness.  Sagacious,  prophetic  almost,  in  his 
penetrating  vision  of  the  unfettered  future,  he  never  lost  sight 
of  the  vigorous  trammels  of  present  means  and  present  oppor- 
tunity. Capable  of  stretching  the  credit  of  his  new  enterprise 
to  the  last  dollar  of  its  utmost  hopes,  he  was  always  most  care- 
ful not  to  expend  the  last  cent  of  that  last  dollar.  So  it  is  that 
we  find  him  with  about  forty  thousand  dollars  subscribed  for  the 
new  school,  purchasing  lands,  planning  buildings,  projecting  a 
college  that  cost  a  few  years  later  about  four  hundred  thousand  ; 
yet  so  cautiously,  so  wisely,  so  bravely,  that  while  constantly  in 
sight  of  a  deficit,  he  never  exhausted  his  tiny  fund  or  failed  to 
pay  his  workmen's  bills. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  still  in  his  reports  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  the  record  of  his  cautious  and 
well  ordered  plans.  It  is  well  known  that  the  site  originally 
selected  by  him  for  the  new  University  was  not  secured.  The 
owner  discovered  Jefferson's  wishes  and  placed  an  exhorbitant 
valuation  on  his  lands.  Under  Jefferson's  guidance  the  trustees 
purchased,  according  to  his  report,  "  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  from 
Charlottesville  and   for  the  sum  of  $1,578.75  two  hundred  acres 
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of  land,  on  which  was  an  eligible  site  for  the  college  —  high, 
dry,  and  open,  furnished  with  good  water,  and  nothing  in  the 
vicinity  which  could  threaten  the  health  of  the  students." 

The  same  long  headedness  controlled  his  plans  for  the  erection 
of  the  buildings.  "Instead  of  constructing  a  single  and  large 
edifice,"  the  report  continues,  "which  might  have  exhaused 
their  funds,  and  left  nothing  or  too  little  for  other  essential 
expenses,  the  trustees  thought  it  better  to  erect  a  small  and 
separate  building  or  pavilion  for  each  professor  they  should  be 
able  to  employ,  with  an  apartment  for  his  lectures,  and  others 
for  his  own  accommodation,  connecting  these  pavilions  by  a 
range  of  dormitories,  capable  each  of  lodging  two  students  only 
—  a  provision  equally  friendly  to  study  as  to  morals  and  order. 
The  plan  offered  the  further  advantages  of  greater  security 
against  fire  and  infection,  of  extending  the  buildings  in  equal 
pace  with  the  funds,  and  of  adding  to  them  indefinitely  hereafter 
with  the  indefinite  progress  of  the  contributions,  private  or  pub- 
lic. It  gave  to  the  whole,  in  form  and  effect  the  character  of  an 
"  A  ca  dan  ic  I  lllage . ' ' 

It  is  this  Academic  Village  that,  at  the  request  of  your  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  attempt  to  describe  for  you  —  a  little  group  of  col- 
lege buildings,  set  so  charmingly  among  the  green  Virginia 
hills,  which  go  billowing  down  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  bay, 
that  they  who  love  it  think  it  unequalled  for  beauty  in  all  the 
academic  architecture  of  America.  Jefferson  was  all  his  life  an 
earnest  and  sympathic  student  of  classical  literature  and  the 
monuments  of  classical  art  —  the  most  cultured  of  all  our  Presi- 
dents, not  even  excepting  the  brave  and  scholarly  gentleman 
whose  home  is  now  in  the  White  House.  His  structural  unit  as 
appears  above,  was  a  pavilion  with  a  connecting  range  of  dormi- 
tories for  students.  His  ten  pavilions  are  all  in  the  classic  style. 
Six  of  them  have  details  taken  from  famous  originals  of  ancient 
Rome,  such  as  the  Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  the  Theatre  of 
Marcellus,  the  Baths  of  Diocletian.  The  remaining  four  are 
based  on  designs  by  Palladio  or  Albano.  All  are  treated  with 
great  freedom  and  great  grace.  Arranged  on  either  side  of  a 
terraced  lawn  about  eight  hundred   feet   long,  and  two  hundred 
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and  twenty  feet  wide,  they  are  connected  by  one-storied  ranges, 
opening  on  a  continuous  colonnade.     Back  of  these  are  parallel 

ROTUNDA. 
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ranges  opening  on  connecting  arcades.  At  the  head  of  the  lawn 
stands  the  Rotunda,  the  old  Roman  Pantheon,  cut  down  to  half 
size  and  freely  modified  for  the  uses  of  the  college  library.  This 
was  Jefferson's  original  group.  In  the  ten  pavilions  his  ten 
professors  lived  and  worked  and  taught  and  lectured,  their 
pupils  coming  to  them  there.  In  between  them  and  behind 
them,  to  right  and  left,  to  front  and  rear,  lodged  and  studied 
and  sang  and  shouted  and  fought  and  frolicked  the  students. 
There  was  utmost  need  that  they  should  be  close  friends  or 
deadly  foes. 

The  professors  from  the  beginning  chose  wisely.     They  fixed 
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the  policy  of  friendship  and  that  policy  has  descended  to  our 
own  day.  Jefferson  himself  set  the  note  of  geniality.  Every 
Sunday  he  would  invite  a  group  of  students  to  dine  with  him  at 
Monticello,  and  there  these  ardent  young  Virginians  would  fall 
willing  victims  to  the  charm  of  his  sage  discourse,  his  winning 
courtesy,  his  unfeigned  affection.  Even  when  two  brothers  — 
fervent  young  Methodists — sent  their  excuses  on  the  ground  that 
the  religious  traditions  of  their  home  prevented  them  from  being 
his  guests  on  the  holy  day  —  the  wise  old  man,  smiling  indul- 
gent at  the  puritanism  he  could  not  share,  set  another  clay  for 
the  feast. 

As  I  have  said,  this  habit  of  friendly  and  familiar  intercourse 
between  student  and  teacher,  has  become  the  fixed  tradition  and 
policy  of  the  school.  Vivid  among  my  own  memories  as  a  young 
matriculate  is  an  unexpected  and  unheralded  visit  from  Dr.  John 
Staige  Davis,  who  came  in  to  tell  me  that  he  had  been  a  college 
mate  and  friend  to  a  far  away  uncle  of  mine  —  living  then  in 
California  —  whom  I  could  barely  remember,  and  bidding  me  to 
his  house.  I  have  loved  Dr.  Davis  ever  since  that  first  visit  and 
first  breakfast.  Doubtless  as  I  came  to  know  him  in  after  years 
I  should  have  loved  him  anyhow ;  for  he  was  through  and 
through  —  intus  ct  in  cute  —  a  noble,  loveable  man;  but  the 
strange,  shy  boy,  alone  amidst  that  crowd  of  strange  students 
and  strange  teachers,  was  comforted  and  lifted  up  by  that 
friendly  greeting. 

Another  story  of  student  life,  which  illustrates  from  the  con- 
verse side  the  attitude  of  the  young  Virginian  toward  his 
masters  and  pastors.  Two  of  my  college  mates  had  been  out 
gunning  in  the  fall  and  had  brought  back  some  partridges. 
These  they  were  broiling  in  the  evening  over  an  open  fire  in 
their  room,  while  in  convenient  reach  stood  a  bucket  of  crushed 
ice  in  which  stood  cooling  for  the  feast  two  bottles  of  clandestine 
champagne.  When  the  birds  were  about  done  comes  a  knock 
at  the  door,  and  to  their  hail  in  walks — the  University  Chaplain  ! 
Our  young  gentlemen  gave  him  a  cordial  welcome,  made  him 
sit  down,  and  urged  him  to  share  their  repast,  which  like  a  wise 
and  kindly  Christian  gentleman  he  did,  emulating  their  courtesy 
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and  setting  an  example  of  decency  and  moderation  more  persua- 
sive to  good  will  and  docility  than  many  sermons. 

It  is  not  believed  —  at  least  we  in  Virginia  do  not  believe  — 
that  these  relations  of  respectful  yet  affectionate  intimacy  and 
confidence,  which  ought  to  exist  and  may  exist  and  do  exist 
between  professors  and  students,  would  flourish  so  readily  amid 
different  physical  surroundings.  A  father,  who  was  withdrawn 
by  business  cares  or  public  vocations  from  the  daily,  uutram- 
meled  intercourse  of  home  with  his  sons  could  not  enjoy  their 
frank,  confiding  affection.  A  professor,  who  meets  his  students 
nowhere  but  in  the  classroom,  who  must  seek  occasions  or  make 
occasions  of  converse  with  them,  cannot  know  the  real  temper 
of  their  hearts  and  minds,  cannot  bring  to  bear  on  them  the  full 
stimulus  of  his  own  thought  and  his  own  feeling.  The  unsought 
opportunities  for  influence  are  the  most  precious.  It  is  when 
the  daily  routine  of  life  brings  us  into  easy  and  familiar  contact 
with  our  fellow-men,  that  we  learn  best  to  know  them  and  strive 
best  to  help  them. 

So  it  is  that  down  in  Virginia  we  have  aimed  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  idea  of  Jefferson's  academic  village.  When  more 
dormitories  were  needed  the  university  acquired  the  old  resi- 
dence of  President  Monroe  and  the  little  law  offices  not  far  awaj^ 
from  it  and  they  built  two  connecting  ranges  with  their  arcades. 
Now  a  professor  occupies  the  residence  and  two  young  assistant 
professors  share  the  law  offices  and  the  students  live  all  around 
them.  Later  the  university  purchased  Carr's  Hill  on  which 
private  initiative  had  built  similar  ranges.  The  rest  of  our  dor- 
mitories—  save  one  —  were  erected  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
bequest  of  his  estate  to  the  university  by  old  Martin  Dawson. 
Here,  too,  the  village  idea  was  preserved  ;  only  the  rooms  are 
grouped  into  cottages  for  better  adjustment  to  the  area  built 
over.  The  essential  spirit  is  the  same.  Once  only  have  we 
departed  from  the  spirit  of  the  old  plan.  A  few  years  ago  came 
a  gift  from  the  Randall  estate  in  Boston.  Our  governing  board 
determined  to  put  up  a  modern  dormitory  from  the  proceeds  — 
steam  heat,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold  baths.  The  architect 
was  given  his  own  way  and  the  result  has  been  vexation  and 
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loss.  He  recorded  over  the  door  the  names  of  the  donors  — 
John  and  Rebecca  Randall.  The  boys,  with  a  fine  sense  of  the 
irony  of  facts,  however,  neatly  covered  over  called  it  the  Scandal 
Building.  Irately  wTe  have  readjusted  its  arrangements  and  are 
doing  better. 

My  auditors  will  not,  I  am  sure,  fancy  that  I  am  commending 
to  them  as  suitable  for  stereotypic  imitiation  our  academic  vil- 
lage. My  plea  is  for  wholesome,  human  intercourse  between 
teacher  and  taught ;  for  the  affectionate  department  of  son  to 
father  and  father  to  son  as  the  model  of  conduct  for  professor 
and  pupil ;  and  for  the  dormitory  as  an  effectual  aid  to  these 
results.  Their  attainment  is  clearly  a  thing  to  be  desired  of  all 
and  a  desire  not  unattainable.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  attain  to 
it  with  their  system  of  colleges,  their  resident  tutors,  the  daily 
vespers  where  all  members  of  the  college  come  together  for  wor- 
ship, their  dinner  in  hall  just  after  it,  and  the  constant  contact 
of  the  dons  and  the  students.  The  old-fashioned  American  col- 
lege attained  to  it  with  its  small  faculty,  its  rural  setting,  its 
simple  life,  its  small  classes.  It  is  not  attainable  with  the 
arrangement  of  our  vast  modern  universities,  nor  possible  of 
attainment,  where  students  are  handled  in  blocks  of  five  thous- 
and. Whatever  the  power  of  vast  equipment  and  the  momen- 
tum of  large  numbers,  the  genuine  teacher  can  but  deplore  con- 
ditions that  break  the  individual  contact  of  mind  to  mind. 

The  regular  professor,  the  official  member  of  the  faculty,  is 
not  the  only  teacher  in  a  university,  nor  are  his  lessons  always 
the  most  precious  things  there  taught.  The  minds  of  young 
men  at  college  are  plastic  still,  but  ready  to  harden  into  the 
fixed  moulds  of  intellectual  habit.  They  are  quick  to  take  form 
under  the  pressure  of  generous  and  noble  models  and  yet  firm  to 
hold  that  form  through  all  the  temptations  and  strains  of  life. 
The  constraint  of  environment  is  never  more  powerful  than  at 
this  period  and  the  impulses  which  it  gives  to  the  youthful  soul 
are  perpetuated  in  the  purpose  and  the  ideal  of  the  man's  career. 
No  student  can  afford,  in  my  opinion,  to  cut  himself  off  from 
the  more  gracious,  the  more  inspiring,  the  more  helpful  influ- 
ences of  student   life.     Nor  can  that  student  life  develop  into 
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manly,  chivalric,  noble  forms,  when  the  college  offers  no  com- 
mon arena  for  its  activities,  its  ambitions,  its  enjoyments. 

The  experience  of  many  years  teaches  us,  as  it  has  taught 
others,  that  on  the  whole  and  in  the  long  run  student  public 
opinion  is  sane  and  conservative.  Toward  new  questions  and 
unexpected  issues  it  often  adopts  a  surprising  tone.  But  a 
few  days  —  often  a  few  hours  —  brings  clearer  light  and  serener 
thought,  and  in  the  end  student  judgment  is  wont  to  be  sound 
and  just.  Especially  is  this  true  where  some  conscious  effect  is 
made  to  promote  a  free  converse  of  thought  and  feeling  between 
the  professors  and  the  young  man.  When  they  feel  assured 
that  every  man  in  the  faculty  is  ready  to  listen  to  the  frank 
expression  of  their  views,  quick  to  sympathize  with  their  pur- 
poses, and  anxious  to  promote  their  true  welfare,  they  are  easy 
to  guide  and  not  difficult  to  control.  Men  who  have  tested  the 
operation  of  the  moral  forces  in  college  life,  will  agree  with  me 
that  in  the  matured  traditions  and  convictions  of  freely  developed 
student  opinion  we  possess  a  source  of  moral  power  which  is 
capable  of  enormous  results.  The  very  existence  of  this  store  of 
energy  presupposes  some  common  gathering  ground  of  thought 
and  argument  and  discussion ;  some  place  in  which  students 
meet  and  mingle  freely  and  in  a  large  way  with  each  other ; 
some  reservoir  in  which  the  pressure  of  the  accumulating  flood 
of  college  belief  and  college  purpose  can  reach  its  maximum 
and  be  held  in  readiness  for  effectual  use.  The  conditions  of 
dormitory  life,  regulated  by  good  sense  and  controlled  by  good 
purpose,  lend  themselves  with  extraordinary  efficiency  to  such 
ends.  My  own  belief  is  that  in  a  college  governed  by  well 
organized  student  public  opinion  nothing  intrinsically  vile  and 
hurtful  can  permanently  survive.  Were  the  question  of  dormi- 
tories or  no  dormitories  left  to  be  decided  on  this  sole  ground,  I 
should  say  that  no  college  could  afford  permanently  to  dispense 
with  them.  The  enormous  potency  of  this  force  of  college  senti- 
ment developed  in  them  is  a  priceless  asset  in  academic  admin- 
istration. 

We  possess  in  Virginia  the  most  remarkable  proof  of  its  effi- 
cacy and  the  most  priceless  testimonial  to  its  value  yet  evolved 
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in  the  educational  life  of  the  human  race.  The  so-called  Honor 
System  of  the  University  of  Virginia  is  really  the  application  of 
the  force  of  student  public  opinion  to  one  special  phase  of  col- 
lege life.  When  this  college  was  first  organized  there  were 
many  novelties  in  its  plan,  and  it  took  several  years  of  faithful 
and  intelligent  effort  to  establish  that  sympathetic  understand- 
ing between  the  faculty  and  the  students,  which  had  been  from 
the  beginning  Jefferson's  ideal  and  conscious  aim.  The  exami- 
nations in  particular  were  unusually  rigorous  and  were  held 
under  the  usual  regime  of  watchful  supervision  by  the  commit- 
tee of  professors  charged  with  that  duty.  The  wiser  members 
of  the  faculty  were  quick,  however,  to  discern  and  strive  for  the 
better  way.  Year  by  year  a  closer  agreement  in  methods,  a 
clearer  understanding  in  aims,  was  effected  ;  until  at  the  right 
moment  it  was  proposed  to  the  students  that  the  fair  conduct  of 
the  examinations  should  be  left  to  the  individual  sense  of  honor, 
that  each  paper  should  be  signed  by  the  student  and  accom- 
panied by  a  formal  written  pledge  that  he  had  neither  received 
nor  given  help,  and  the  students  should  themselves  see  to  it  that 
this  pledge  was  of  religious  force,  not  to  be  violated  or  vitiated 
in  any  slightest  particular.  The  trust  so  offered  to  the  students 
was  accepted  by  them  and  the  system  thus  established  continues 
in  full  force.  Violations  of  this  examination  pledge  are  punished 
by  the  students  with  instant  and  inflexible  severity.  The  faculty 
never  intervenes.  Once  in  five  or  six  years  some  man  new  to 
the  school  and  vitiated  by  earlier  examples  of  dishonesty  cheats 
or  attempts  to  cheat.  The  class  to  which  he  belongs  summons 
him  before  them.  His  accusers  bring  forward  the  charge  and 
the  evidence  ;  he  speaks  in  his  own  defence,  or  if  he  prefers,  is 
heard  by  counsel.  Unless  he  can  convince  his  classmates  of 
his  innocence,  he  leaves  the  university  at  once  and  forever. 
The  faculty  has  never  been  called  upon  to  intervene,  for  no  man 
has  ever  ventured  to  brave  the  reprobation  and  contempt  of  his 
fellows,  or  to  stay  on  despite  their  censure.  The  penalty 
inflicted  is  almost  too  great  for  human  nature  to  endure.  The 
scorn  and  disgrace  follow  the  offender  through  life.  He  would 
not  dare  to  offer   himself  for  membership   in  any  club,  to  enter 
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the  race  for  any  elective  public  office,  to  apply  for  any  national 
or  state  appointment.  The  alumni  of  the  university  would  be 
sure  to  hear  of  his  dishonor  and  to  defeat  his  ambitions.-  The 
offender  most  often  migrates  to  some  distant  state  or  territory 
and  there  seeks  to  forget  his  tragic  downfall.  The  cultivation 
among  our  young  men  of  this  exalted  sense  of  personal  integrity, 
this  veneration  for  the  sanctity  of  truth,  seems  to  us  in  Virginia 
a  noble  and  majestic  task  ;  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  end 
thro'  the  self-governing  powers  of  the  student  himself  seems  to 
us  an  inheritance  of  priceless  worth. 

The  intimate  contacts  of  daily  life  between  professor  and  stu- 
dent and  between  student  and  student  in  our  academic  village 
have  brought  into  existence  that  genial  intercourse  between 
teacher  and  pupil  and  that  solid  force  of  college  sentiment, 
which  I  have  endeavored  to  picture  to  you.  These  contacts 
have  not  been  without  other  effects,  some  surprising,  some  not 
unexpected.  Every  professor  speaks  to  every  student  —  lifts  his 
hat  as  he  passes  —  whether  he  actually  has  met  him  or  not,  and 
the  student  returns  the  civility  ;  officially  at  least  they  are  in  the 
bonds  of  amity  and  good  understanding.  But  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  many  new-comers  no  student  speaks  to  another  student, 
as  a  rule,  unless  he  has  been  formally  introduced.  The  usage 
has  grown  into  a  college  habit  in  virtue  of  some  natural  force. 
These  proud  young  Southerners  seem  by  a  sort  of  instinct  to 
guard  their  own  personal  privacy  and  to  respect  that  of  others. 
Undue  familiarity  they  construe  as  vulgarity  and  ill-breeding. 
The  closer  their  material  contiguities,  the  more  sacred  their 
social  independence.  I  know  no  place  where  intercourse  is 
at  bottom  more  frank,  more  genial,  more  sincere  ;  but  I  know 
no  place  where  the  amenities  of  life  are  more  guarded  by  its 
dignities.  The  school-boy,  fresh  from  the  promiscuous  famil- 
iarities of  the  play  ground,  finds  the  air  sometimes  a  little  chill 
at  first  contact.  But  I  have  never  known  a  man  once  acclimated 
who  would  not  have  deplored  a  change. 

One  other  result  of  the  Dormitory  System  in  Virginia  is  not 
unworthy  of  brief  mention.  The  rooms  rented  to  students  are 
all  alike  of  a  Spartan  simplicity— small  in  size — the  walls  white- 
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washed  —  a  plain  plank  floor  —  perhaps  a  tiny  closet  for  use  as  a 
wardrobe.  Each  is  a  single  room.  They  are  kept  in  decent 
repair  by  the  university,  but  there  is  nothing  of  luxury  or  ele- 
gance about  them.  The  student  buys  or  hires  his  own  furni- 
ture. Many  have  the  walls  hung  with  some  cheap  paper,  and 
inexpensive  shades  or  curtains  are  hung  to  the  window.  But 
after  all  the  apartment  is  of  the  plainest  and  college  sentiment 
inclines  to  ridicule  and  condemn  any  luxury  of  furnishings  or 
fittings.  Hence  a  democratic  equality  of  condition  among  our 
men.  The  rich  and  the  poor  live  and  work  and  play  together, 
all  about  on  the  same  footing  —  the  inequalities  which  wealth 
elsewhere  produce,  swept  largely  away.  In  public  esteem  these 
artificial  differences  are  in  like  manner  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum of  weight.  To  stand  high  in  his  classes —  "  to  make  his 
tickets,"  as  our  students  say  —  to  play  good  ball,  to  win  in 
debate,  to  write  a  good  magazine  article,  to  be  a  good  fellow  and 
a  staunch  friend — these  are  things  in  Virginia  that  exalt  a  man  ; 
"  money  to  burn  "  is  a  reproach  to  any  student.  That  this  is  a 
wholesome  and  a  true  tone  of  sentiment  we  shall  all  admit ;  that 
it  is  the  best  sentiment  of  every  decent  college,  I  have  no  doubt ; 
that  it  can  control  the  student  life,  discipline  the  grossness  of 
the  gilded  cub,  dictate  a  decent  simplicity  of  life,  scourge  osten- 
tation into  humility,  I  believe  to  be  true  only  where  a  strong 
student  opinion  dorminates  an  organized  college  life. 

I  fancy  that  the  continuing  allegiance  of  the  graduate  for  his 
college  has  its  strongest  root  in  this  happy  and  unhamped  stu- 
dent life.  To  have  shared  its  hopes  and  fears,  its  labors  and 
trials,  to  have  rejoiced  in  its  victories  and  braced  one's  heart  to 
meets  its  defeat  —  these  things  bind  together  into  one  brother- 
hood all  the  alumni  of  all  the  years.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  Vir- 
ginia that  her  men  who  have  risen  to  highest  station  in  our 
national  life  —  senators  and  judges  and  bishops  —  forget  the 
pride  of  their  later  conquests  in  the  memories  of  their  college 
days.  It  is  human  to  love  the  landmarks  of  our  past  happiness. 
For  duties  once  done,  for  labors  once  ended,  even  for  praises 
once  conquered,  we  little  care.  But  the  heart  warms  to  the 
very  scenes  of  our  earlier  joys  and  the  tender  effulgence    of 
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youth's  brilliant  hopes  and  generous  loves  bathes  even  brick 
walls  and  stone  walks  with  a  celestial  radiance.  As  we  tread 
the  old  ways  once  more,  a  troop  of  friendly  ghosts  comes  to 
guide  our  steps  along  the  remembered  paths  and  lead  us  back 
again  into  youth's  divine  domain.  The  strength  of  a  college  is 
largely  founded  on  these  sentimental  allegiances.  They  bring 
to  it  money,  and  the  moral  force  of  public  esteem.  New  men 
come  to  its  halls  because  of  the  old  men  who  once  dwelt  there 
and  learned  to  love  them.  The  generations  of  cultured  men  are 
bound  together  in  such  traditions,  and  the  college  does  no  mean 
part  of  its  service  to  the  state  when  it  fosters  in  its  alumni  not 
learning  only,  but  a  love  for  learning  and  a  respect  for  its 
votaries. 

I  would  not  dwell  tediously  on  this  sentimental  side  of  the  dor- 
mitory life.  It  is  easy  to  exaggerate  its  effective  hold  upon 
men's  memories  and  its  potency  in  guiding  their  conduct. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  mere  passing  thrill — a  fever  flush  that  vanishes 
away  and  leaves  no  trace  behind.  But  often  it  aids  to  .mould 
character  and  to  govern  conduct.  Then  it  is  a  noble  and  effectual 
part  of  education,  and  its  lessons  linger  in  heart  and  head,  when 
the  divinest  utterances  of  ancient  wisdom,  the  most  luminous 
truths  of  modern  science,  have  become  a  faded  memory. 

Nor  would  I  ignore  the  items  of  the  account  which  lend  to  this 
student  life  its  peculiar  perils.  With  us  it  has  always  been 
without  effectual  external  guardianship.  The  very  plans  of  the 
buildings  rendered  espionage  impossible.  The  very  axioms  of 
our  collegiate  discipline  branded  it  as  indecent.  An  unwritten 
law  secures  to  the  student  the  completest  privacy  in  his  own 
room,  and  no  professor  or  officer  would  under  any  circumstances 
intrude  upon  it  by  force  or  by  stratagem.  With  this  unlimited 
freedom  there  have  been  and  always  will  be  disorders.  The 
dormitories  have  been  the  scenes  of  reckless  poker  games,  of 
drinking  bouts,  even  of  offences  of  sexuel  morality.  But  my 
experience  as  a  student,  my  observation  as  a  teacher,  assure  me 
that  these  well-known  collegiate  vices  make  no  unwilling  vic- 
tims. They  do  not  pursue  the  innocent ;  only  those  who  long 
for  and  seek  their  society  fall   into  their  arms.     As  far  as  Vir- 
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ginia  goes  —  and  there  is  no  college  less  governed  by  statutes, 
none  so  free  from  the  watchfulness  of  deans  and  proctors — I  can 
testify  that  in  all  the  four  years  of  my  student  life  I  never  saw  a 
card  played  for  money,  nor  ever  saw  a  woman  in  a  student's 
room  for  any  illicit  purpose.  My  conviction  then  remains  unal- 
tered by  the  careful  observation  and  thought  of  many  inter- 
vening years.  The  student  whose  morals  were  ruined  by  the 
temptations  of  college  life  was  seldom  born  with  morals  enough 
to  be  worth  saving. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  dormitories  is  based  often  on 
economic  grounds.  That  this  argument  is  invalid  as  applied  to 
other  colleges  I  have  no  right  to  say.  for  Virginia,  at  least,  it 
is  the  purest  trash.  The  general  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
act  upon  student  boarding  houses  with  their  full,  force.  The 
supply  is  always  equal  to  the  expected  demand,  and  that  has 
always  slightly  exceeded  the  actual  demand.  Prices  are  kept 
by  competition  as  low  as  safety  justifies.  The  profits  of  the 
poor  landladies  are  almost  infinitesimal. 

Nor  is  it  true  with  us  that  college  funds  may  be  profitably  in- 
vested in  dormitories.  The  gross  receipts  from  our  buildings 
represent  an  interest  of  about  four  per  cent,  on  the  invested 
capital.  If  they  were  kept  in  good  repair  and  adequately  in- 
sured this  would  be  cut  down  to  about  two  and  one-half  per 
cent.  The  simple  fact  that  they  lie  unused  for  more  than  three 
months  out  of  the  year  should  warn  us  that  as  business  enter- 
prises they. are  failures.  Our  academic  village  is  not  worth 
what  it  cost  as  a  money-making  venture. 

The  right  of  the  college  dormitory  to  exist  rests  for  me,  how- 
ever, on  high  and  irrefutable  grounds.  The  business  of  the 
college,  of  the  university,  is  to  make  not  experts,  but  men  — 
not  savants,  but  good  citizens.  For  this  the  state  university 
was  created,  for  this  she  is  sustained  by  public  taxation,  and  to 
this  great  duty  she  should  consecrate  her  best  powers.  The 
training  of  the  head  must  not  expel  the  training  of  the  heart. 
Both  advance  best  when  they  advance  together.  To  bring 
masters  and  scholars  into  intimate  and  stimulating  contact,  to 
create  a  noble  atmosphere  of   high  thinking  and  generous  feel- 
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ing,  to  utilize  the  forces  that  make  for  culture  and  development 
in  their  full  extent,  to  kindle  a  love  for  learning  in  youthful 
minds,  to  build  up  an  enduring  reverence  for  the  majestic  form 
of  truth  — these  are  her  great  duties.  She  cannot  perform 
them,  if  teachers  and  students  are  divided  in  work  or  in  sympa- 
thy. She  can  perform  them  best  if  the  academic  life  is  one 
great,  earnest,  vigorous  whole  —  each  member  lending  power 
and  stimulus  to  a  movement  ever  onward  to  the  truest,  ever  up- 
ward to  the  highest. 

The  Chairman  —  Will  gentlemen  discuss  this  topic,  "Col- 
lege Dormitories  ?  " 

President  Fellows  —  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  hear  the  whole  of  the  paper,  and  I  am  antici- 
pating a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  reading  it  privately  before  it  is 
printed. 

I  myself  have  a  feeling,  and  it  is  not  based  on  a  very  wide 
experience,  that  with  our  growing  institutions,  and  especially 
the  State  universities,  the  dormitories  are  a  nuisance,  and  are 
only  tolerated  as  a  necessity.  I  think  that  the  dormitory  system 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  is  unique  in  all  respects,  probably, 
and  therefore  if  I  should  say  anything  against  college  dormi- 
tories, it  would  not  be  aimed  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  but 
more  particularly  against  the  new  State  universities  that  have 
grown  up  within  the  last  thirty-five  or  forty  years,  and  have,  in 
many  cases,  grown  to  very  large  proportions. 

I  am  seeking  light  on  this  subject.  If  I  had  «my  own  way 
now  and  could  have  everything  as  I  would  like  it,  I  would  have 
all  dormitories  abolished.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  the 
students  in  clubs  and  chapters  to  build  houses  for  themselves, 
because  then  they  look  after  the  property  ;  but  I  should  like  to 
know  if  there  are  really  strong  reasons  why  dormitories  should 
exist,  if  it  is  possible  for  students  to  find  quarters  for  themselves 
elsewhere.  I  would  like  to  hear  the  reasons  and  be  converted. 
I  want  to  be  converted,  because  I  can  see  that  in  the  next  ten 
years  it  is  quite  impossible  that  the  village  where  our  institution 
is  located  will  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  students 
without  dormitories.     But  if  there  is  any  reason  why  we  ought 
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to  have  more  dormitories,  other  than  direst  necessity,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  arguments  at  hand  so  that  I  should  feel  myself 
better  informed  about  it. 

We  have  one  large  dormitory  for  men,  and  another  one  for 
women,  not  so  large,  but  large  enough  for  the  present ;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  students  live  in  nine  chapter  houses,  which 
they  own  or  build  themselves,  and  in  the  town.  At  present  the 
town  is  just  as  full  as  it  can  be.  I  do  not  suppose  we  could  find 
a  place  in  the  town  for  two  more  students.  That  would  mean 
one  more  room.  I  think  the  town  has  been  scoured  by  the 
agents  of  the  University  to  find  rooms.  Of  course  if  there  is  an 
increase  of  students,  we  must  have  more  dormitory  rooms  in 
some  way.  But  I  do  not  believe  in  it.  I  do  not  want  it.  I 
think  that  most  of  the  evils  that  arise  from  the  contact  of  bad 
boys  with  others  come  from  the  dormitories  owned  by  the  insti- 
tutions, and  not  so  much  from  the  others.  I  really  would  like 
information  and  light  on  the  subject. 

The  Chairman — I  should  like  to  ask  Dean  Thornton  one  or 
two  questions.  I  have  often  wondered  how  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  knows  or  is  reasonably  sure  that  there  is 
not  more  cheating  in  the  examinations  than  comes  to  light, — by 
what  means  they  assure  themselves,  if  they  do,  or  think  they  do, 
that  there  is  not  considerable  cheating  that  does  not  come  to 
light. 

Dean  Thornton  —  Mr.  President,  our  reason  lies  in  the 
vigilance  in  the  students,  and  their  high  sense  of  their  corpor- 
ate duty  to  prevent  it.  There  can  hardly  be  any  cheating  unless 
one  or  more  students  should  be  cognizant  of  it.  It  would  take 
a  little  while  to  go  into  detail  about  it,  but  perhaps  I  can  put 
the  point  pretty  clearly  before  you  if  I  describe  how  the  system 
operates.  All  examinations  are  held  under  the  supervision  of  a 
committee  of  three  professors,  one  of  whom  is  always  in  the 
room.  One  is  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  class,  who  makes 
out  the  paper  and  puts  up  the  examination,  and  two  of  his  col- 
leagues sit  with  him.  They  come  in  at  more  or  less  irregular 
intervals  and  are  present  during  at  least  part  of  the  time.  The 
students  are  scattered  about  the  room  ;  and  so  strong  is  the  force 
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of  public  sentiment  there  against  situations  which  would  furnish 
any  possibility  of  help  that  no  student  would  sit  next  to  another 
student.     There  is  always  an  interval  between  the  seats  chosen. 

The  Chairman  — That  is,  in  no  event,  would  one  student 
sit  next  to  another  ? 

Dean  Thornton — In  no  event.  The  student  public  opinion 
would  not  permit  it  —  would  not  permit  two  students  to  sit  side 
by  side,  as  though  there  were  a  chair  here  and  a  chair  there 
(indicating),  and  they  sat  together.  No  student  would  so  sub- 
ject himself  to  suspicion.  In  the  second  place,  if  any  student  is 
obliged  to  leave  the  examination  room  for  any  purpose  whatso- 
ever, he  always  takes  a  friend  with  him,  no  matter  how  private 
that  purpose  may  be.  Student  public  opinion  necessitates  that. 
It  says  distinctly  :  "  You  must  be  above  suspicion."  If  a  stu- 
dent needs  to  go  to  his  room  for  any  purpose,  he  always  takes  a 
fellow  student  with  him. 

The  only  possibility  of  cheating  is  that  the  student  might 
have  notes  concealed  about  his  person.  Any  student  that  was 
seen  going  to  the  examination  room  with  written  paper  of  any 
sort  would  be  required  to  leave  the  college.  They  are  required 
to  take  blank  paper  and  pen  and  ink,  and  nothing  more  ;  no 
note-books,  no  text-books,  no  notes  of  any  sort  about  their  per- 
sons. I  have  known  students  to  be  hauled  up  there  and  tried 
by  their  classmates  for  having  a  blank  book  to  hold  their  own 
written  sheets  which  seemed  to  have  some  writing  in  it  —  using 
a  blank-book  as  a  portfolio.  What  they  do  is  to  go  to  the  book 
store  and  buy  an  examination  pad,  a  perfectly  clean,  new  pad, 
and  take  that  into  the  examination  room,  with  pen  and  ink  or 
fountain  pen,  and  that  is  all  that  they  have. 

Our  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  system  is  accordingly  based 
on  the  fact  that  student  opinion  is  such  there  that  we  do  not 
believe  any  man  could  cheat.  The  cases  which  have  come  up 
in  recent  years  have  been  where  special  examinations  were 
given  and  a  young  man  was  standing  an  examination  alone, 
had  none  of  his  classmates  with  him,  and  he  would  make  some 
excuse  to  leave  the  room  where  the  examination  was  held  and 
take  this  opportunity  to  go  to  his  own   room   and   consult  his 
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book,  or  something  like  that.  There  have  been  a  few  cases  in 
recent  years.  One,  as  I  indicated,  in  four  or  five  years,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  But  the  students  themselves  soon  seem  to 
become  suspicious  of  such  a  man.  There  is  something  that 
seems  to  warn  them,  either  in  the  character  or  habits  of  the 
man,  or  the  way  he  meets  them,  that  he  is  not  straight ;  and 
when  they  find  in  the  class  a  man  of  that  sort,  they  keep  very 
watchful  eyes  on  him ;  and  I  doubt  whether  there  are  many  that 
escape.  At  least  we  do  not  think  so,  and  the  students  do  not 
think  so.  The  general  opinion  there  among  the  students  and 
the  professors  alike  is  that  there  is  practically  no  cheating. 

President  Schurman  —  How  long  has  the  system  been  in 
operation  ? 

Dean  Thornton  —  Since  1842. 

President  Ellis  —  Does  that  extend  to  other  subjects? 
Suppose  an  act  of  vandalism  is  committed.  Would  the  other 
students  search  out  the  offenders  ? 

Dean  Thornton  —  Against  university  property  ? 

President  Ellis —  Yes  ;  or  anybody  else's  property. 

Dean  Thornton  —  Yes;  I  think  they  would.  It  would 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  act.  Two  or  three  years  ago 
there  was  a  student  who  was  grossly  discourteous  to  his  land- 
lady.    The  young  men  required  him  to  leave  college. 

President  Ellis  —  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  matter,  but 
I  am  a  little  bit  of  a  doubting  Thomas  in  regard  to  these  people. 
They  ought  to  get  ready  for  translation.  (Laughter.)  We  have 
a  pretty  good  body  of  students  at  the  institution  with  which  I 
am  connected,  and  yet  just  two  weeks  ago  I  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  world  in  ferreting  out  a  theft  that  amounted  to 
over  sixty  dollars  in  value.  I  found  student  after  student  who 
knew  about  it,  but  they  said  unless  compelled  by  dire  necessity 
or  by  a  court  of  law  they  would  not  divulge  the  name  of  the 
party  who  had  committed  the  offense.  I  found  it  out  by  other 
means. 

I  do  say,  though,  that  I  believe  that  your  students  are  over 
zealous  in  meting  out  punishment  for  an  offense.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  the  most  heinous  offense  for  a  student  to  "  crib  " 
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an  answer  to  an  examination  question.  I  am  not  defending  it. 
I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  done.  But  the  cases  where  it  will 
not  be  done  when  opportunity  presents  itself  are  few  and  far 
between,  in  my  honest  opinion.  And  I  do  not  believe  in  meting 
out  such  excessive  punishments  to  students. 

If  I  had  time  and  your  patience  would  permit,  I  could  go  back 
through  the  leaves  of  my  own  experience,  and  could  tell  you 
how,  by  the  practice  of  a  little  forbearance  and  a  little  tact  and 
a  little  of  the  Christian  charity  that  should  prevail  when  we 
come  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  misdoings  of  our  fellows,  I  have 
rescued  at  least  three  young  men  who  committed  a  much  more 
heinous  offense  than  going  into  an  examination  room  and  making 
use  of  improper  means  to  bring  about  a  creditable  examination. 
I  could  name  parties  to-day  that  stand  high  in  honor  in  this  world, 
who  by  a  system  of  rigorous  punishment  would  have  been  sent 
out  into  the  world  as  outcasts.  One  of  them  is  in  an  institution 
represented  by  a  worthy  member  of  this  Association  here  to-day  ; 
and  he  does  not  know  it,  and  he  will  never  know  it  from  my 
lips.  Those  three  men  have  been  saved.  And  in  about  four 
cases  out  of  five  where  offenses  of  that  kind  have  been  commit- 
ted, by  a  little  tactful  and  resourceful  means  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  or  others  of  the  college  faculty,  these  young  people 
have  been  turned  from  the  wrong  into  the  right  path.  I  do  not 
believe  in  severe  college  punishments.  I  do  not  believe  in  being 
righteous  over  much.  We  all  need  acts  of  mercy  extended 
toward  us,  as  Shakespeare  says  by  the  womanly  lips  of  Portia. 
And  I  think  that  that  punishment  by  which  a  young  man  is  sent 
out  disgraced  from  an  institution,  so  that  he  may  not  hereafter 
have  any  hope  of  redeeming  himself  in  the  eyes  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  his  fellow  men,  is  out  of  measure  with  the  offense  commit- 
ted, heinous  as  it  may  be  in  our  eyes  as  teachers. 

Dean  Thornton  —  I  should  like  to  say  just  one  word,  if  I 
may,  and  that  is  that  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  understand  that 
the  punishment  meted  out  by  the  students  on  the  occasion  of 
this  particular  offense  is  not  simply  a  punishment  of  the  offense. 
It  expresses  their  opinion  of  a  guilty  man  who  will  deliberately 
sign  this  written  pledge  :    "I  hereby  pledge  my  honor  as  a  gen- 
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tleman  that  I  will  neither  give  help  on  this  examination  to  any 
person  or  receive  help  from  any  source."  Every  student  affixes 
this  pledge  to  his  paper,  and  no  paper  is  marked  until  the  pledge 
has  been  given.  It  expresses  the  opinion  of  the  students  as  to 
the  character  of  a  man  who  will  sign  such  a  pledge  after  he  has 
been  guilty  of  fraud. 

The  Chairman — That  is  what  they  think  of  a  liar? 

Dean  Thornton  —  Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  what  they  think  of  a 
deliberate,  calm,  systematic  liar. 

President  Schurman  —  Has  the  right  of  the  students  to 
send  a  student  away  from  the  University  ever  been  passed  on  by 
the  courts  of  Virginia  ? 

Dean  Thornton — No,  sir. 

President  Schurman  —  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  legal. 

President  Swain  —  I  merely  desire  to  ask  a  question.  I 
was  very  much  interested  in  what  Dean  Thornton  had  to  say  in 
regard  to  these  dormitories  being  practically  governed  by  the 
public  opinion  of  the  students.  I  wish  to  ask  Dean  Thornton 
whether  this  public  opinion  takes  shape  in  the  form  of  regula- 
tions ? 

Dean  Thornton  —  No,  sir. 

Pesident  Swain  (continuing) — Or  rules.  Are  there  any 
formal  rules  made  by  either  the  faculty  or  the  students  ? 

Dean  Thornton  —  None  at  all. 

Presdent  Swain  —  It  is  crystallized  public  opinion,  then, 
that  governs  ? 

Dean  Thornton  —  Yes. 

President  Boyd  of  Oklahoma --This  dormitory  question 
has  confronted  a  good  many  of  us  as  it  has  President  Fellows. 
Dean  Thornton  alluded  to  a  dormitory  that  was  established  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  framed  on  modern  lines.  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  whether  it  has  been  practicable  for  him  to  work 
out  in  that  dormitory  this  influence  that  is  found  in  the  village 
form  of  dormitories  ? 

Dean  Thornton  —  No,  sir.  We  had  to  break  it  up.  The 
dormitory  was  quite  a  large  one.  It  is  not  what  a  big  university 
would  call  large,  but  it  is  the  largest  we  had.     It  is  a  two-story, 
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L-shaped  building,  and  the  halls  ran  through  the  whole  build- 
ing, and  yon  could  go  from  end  to  end,  either  on  one  floor  or 
the  other.  We  found  it  was  so  disorderly  and  so  noisy,  and 
such  a  nuisance  to  some  of  the  students  living  in  it  that  we  first 
built  a  divisional  wall  cutting  it  into  two  parts.  That  did  not 
serve  the  purpose,  and  we  have  now  rented  it  out  in  four  sec- 
tions. Fraternities  have  two  of  them,  take  charge  of  them  as  club 
houses,  and  agree  to  maintain  order  in  their,  own  section.  And 
the  other  two  are  rented  with  little  friction  to  advanced  students 
who  we  know  will  behave  themselves.  They  are  not  thrown 
open  to  practically  free  entry.  We  have  thus  broken  the  build- 
ing up  into  four  sections  and  have  found  for  two  years  that  the 
method  was  an  effectual  one. 

President  Swain  —  How  many  students  would  it  originally 
hold? 

Dean  Thornton  —  There  were  forty  rooms.  About  sixty 
students  occupied  it.  It  is  not  a  large  building.  We  have 
simply  cut  it  up  into  four  sections,  and  put  two  of  them  in  the 
hands  of  fraternities,  and  they  are  well  ordered  ;  and  the  other 
two  are  rented,  but  we  pick  the  men. 

Chancellor  Strong  —  May  I  ask  a  question  ? 

The  Chairman  —  Certainly. 

Chancellor  Strong  —  Dean  Thornton  has  told  us  the  atti- 
tude of  the  students  toward  cheating  in  examinations,  and  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned  I  approve  of  that  attitude  of  students  toward 
a  liar.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  they  extend  the  same  discredit  to 
students  that  he  spoke  about  as  having  women  in  their  apart- 
ments, perhaps,  or  playing  for  money,  or  for  excessive  drinking. 

Dean  Thornton  —  No,  sir  ;  they  do  not.  They  extend  it 
only  to  cheating  when  you  play  for  money.     (Daughter.) 

Chancellor  Strong  —  The  reason  why  I  asked — there  was 
nothing  private  in  regard  to  this,  so  I  suppose  I  am  at  liberty  to 
speak  about  it :  —  Recently  the  president  of  one  of  the  State 
universities  in  another  association  something  like  this,  some- 
what smaller,  made  up  of  the  presidents  of  State  universities  in 
the  Middle  West,  made  the  statement  to  us  that  there  was  a 
very  much  higher  standard  of  honor  in  all  Southern  institutions 
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in  regard  to  matters  relating  to  examinations  and  things  of  that 
sort, — cheating  of  any  kind — than  there  was  in  the  North  or  the 
Eastern  Universities  or  the  Western  universities,  take  them  all 
together ;  but  that  the  standard  in  the  Eastern  and  Northern 
and  Western  universities  in  regard  to  those  other  things  that  I 
spoke  about  was  incomparably  higher  than  it  is  in  the  Southern 
universities.  I  knew  nothing  about  it  myself,  but  he  seemed  to 
speak  from  knowledge,  and  I  was  wondering  if  your  experience 
bore  out  that  statement,  or  whether  your  information  bore  out 
that  statement. 

Dean  Thornton  —  I  have  no  experience.  I  do  not  know 
from  personal  observation  what  the  state  of  affairs  is  in  the 
Northern  or  Western  Universities,  and  the  only  thing  I  do  know 
are  the  things  that  have  been  told  me  by  our  own  students  who, 
after  working  at  Virginia  and  graduating  there,  or  partially 
completing  their  courses,  have  gone  to  larger  institutions  in  the 
East,  some  to  Harvard,  some  to  Yale,  some  to  Princeton  and 
some  to  Columbia.  I  have  understood  from  those  men,  when  I 
asked  them  about  this  very  point,  that  there  was  more  drinking 
at  the  University  of  Virginia,  they  thought,  than  was  common 
at  the  Northern  schools  ;  that  is,  more  men  drinking,  among  a 
larger  proportion  of  students  ;  but  they  thought  in  questions  of 
sexual  morality  that  there  was  certainly  nothing  disadvantage- 
ous to  the  Southern  school,  and  as  to  gambling,  they  did  not 
know  that  there  was  any. 

President  Swain — Does  the  faculty  undertake  to  deal  with 
that  kind  of  drinking  ? 

Dean  Thornton  —  Yes.  We  have  pretty  stringent  laws 
against  it. 

President  Swain  —  That  is  not  governed  by  the  students? 

Dean  Thornton  —  No.  The  students  have  never  under- 
taken to  apply  this  system,  which  we  call  the  honor  system,  to 
anything  that  does  not  involve  lying,  or  some  breach  of  a  man's 
personal  integrity.  I  have  known  them  to  send  men  away  for 
cheating  at  cards,  and  for  pretending  to  be  robbed  in  order  to 
avoid  payment  of  their  just  debts.  If  a  man  pretended  that  his 
room  had  been  entered  and  he  had   been  robbed  or  maltreated, 
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in  some  way  they  have  ferretted  it  out  and  sent  the  student  away 
from  the  university.  I  think  they  would  apply  it  to  anything 
that  involved  a  breach  of  a  man's  personal  integrity,  but  they  do 
not  apply  it  to  any  case  of  drinking,  or  any  of  the  extravagances 
that   might    result    from   drinking,    or   offenses    against   sexual 

morality. 

Pesesident  MacLean  of  Iowa  —  If  a  man  does  not  pay  his 
washerwoman,  they  do  not  send  him  away  ? 

Dean  Thornton  —  No;  but  if  he  stated  that  he  had  paid 
the  bill,  and  it  turned  out  that  he  had  not  paid  it,  they  would 
send  him  away.     (Laughter.) 

President  Boyd   of   Louisiana  —  Mr.   President,    I   do  not 
wish  to  prolong  this  discussion,  but   it  is,  perhaps,  not  inappro- 
priate for  me  to  say  that  the  Louisiana  State  University,  which 
I  represent,  has  had  an  honor  system  ever  since  it  was  founded, 
in  i860,  as  the  Louisiana  State  Seminary,  with  William  T.  Sher- 
man as  its  first  superintendent.     The  system  has,  however,  been 
somewhat  modified,  and  now  differs  slightly  from  that  described 
by  Dr.  Thornton.     Finding  some   years   ago  that  a  distinction 
was  being  made  by  a  student   between  a  pledged  statement  and 
an  unpledged  statement,    I   took   one  step   in   advance   of   Dr. 
Thornton's  plan  and  abolished   all   pledges.     The  first  case  of 
unfairness  brought  before   me   by   the  students  was  that   of  a 
young  man  who  had  signed  no  pledge  upon   his  paper  ;    he   had 
simply  handed  the  paper  to  the  professor,  and  the  professor  inad- 
vertently overlooked  the  fact  that  it  was  not  pledged.     The  boy 
claimed  that  he  was  not  guilty,  because   he  had   not   declared 
formally  that  he  had  received   no  assistance   on  his  paper.     I 
then  abolished  all  pledges,  and  placed   each   student  upon  his 
individual  honor  in  the  matter  of  examinations.     It  is  now  thor- 
oughly understood  by  all  our  students  that  whenever  a  man 
hands  in  a  paper  to  a  professor,  he  is  in  honor  pledged,  without 
so  stating  in  words,  that  the  paper  is  his  own  work.     And  the 
students  guard  the  sanctity  of  the  examinations  with  the  most 
scrupulous   care.      There    is   another   difference.      The    under- 
standing with  us  is  that,  while  the  students  not  only  have  the 
authority,  but  deem  it  their  duty,  to  take  cognizance  of  all  cases 
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of  cribbing,  the  punishment  rests  with  the  authorities  of  the 
university.  When  a  young  man  is  charged  with  an  offense  of 
this  kind,  he  is  given  a  fair  trial  before  his  class;  and  if  he  is 
found  guilty,  he  is  given  by  the  authorities  of  the  institution  the 
privilege  of  resigning  at  once.  When  he  leaves  the  university 
the  record  against  him  is  one  of  simple  resignation.  In  other 
words,  the  effort  is  made  by  the  authorities  to  cover  up  his  fault 
and  conceal  it,  so  that  when  he  goes  out  into  the  world  nothing 
will  be  known  of  it. 

I  will  state  further  that  this  honor  system  is  carried  into  other 
matters.  There  are  certain  other  breaches  of  discipline  that  our 
young  men  take  into  their  own  hands  and  report  in  the  same 
way.  I  remember  an  instance  in  which  one  of  the  students  was 
guilty  of  improper  conduct  in  the  presence  of  ladies  at  a  public 
assemblage  in  the  town.  His  classmates  called  him  up  about  it, 
and  considered  it  a  sufficiently  serious  matter  to  have  him 
brought  before  the  authorities  of  the  institution  and  severely 
punished. 

The  honor  system  is  extended  to  another  important  matter. 
It  is  applied  to  the  matter  of  lying,  or  rather,  to  put  it  the  other 
way.  of  absolute  truthfulness.  A  student  is  considered  in  honor 
bound  not  only  to  be  perfectly  fair  in  his  examinations,  but  to 
be  absolutely  truthful  in  every  statement  that  he  makes  to  a 
professor  or  to  any  of  the  authorities  or  officers  of  the  institution. 

Chancellor  Fulton  —  I  do  not  wish  to  prolong  this  discus- 
sion, but  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  all  that  has  been 
said,  because  I  have  been  learning  something  all  along  the  line, 
and  I  think  that  we  discuss  these  questions  in  order  that  we  may 
compare  notes  and  get  information  that  will  be  helpful. 

At  the  University  of  Mississippi  we  have  a  system  very  nearly 
the  same  as  that  just  outlined  by  President  Boyd  of  Louisiana 
State  University  ;  a  modified  form  of  the  honor  system,  I  may 
say. 

In  our  examinations  the  University  furnishes  an  examination 
booklet  to  the  student.  When  the  examination  is  concluded, 
the  student  signs  a  statement  —  on  another  sheet  of  paper,  how- 
ever—  to  the  effect  that  he  has  neither  given  nor  received  assist- 
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ance  ;  and  he  places  on  this  booklet  a  symbol  which  conceals 
from  the  professor  the  name  of  the  student  who  wrote  the  paper 
until  the  professor  has  read  and  graded  the  paper. 

As  to  cheating  on  examinations,  that  is  a  rare  fault  with  us, 
and  it  is  practically  under  the  control  of  the  students.  We  have 
over  and  over  again,  perhaps  once  every  two  years,  had  students 
present  to  the  faculty  some  young  man  charged  with  cheating 
on  his  examination.  I  believe  the  students  in  any  class  would 
present  in  that  way  any  young  man  who  was  known  to  have 
cheated  on  examinations.  They  have  done  this,  usually,  after 
a  formal  investigation,  getting  all  the  evidence  available,  and 
giving  the  young  man  an  opportunity  to  defend  himself,  as  they 
do  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and,  I  suppose,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Louisiana,  the  difference  being  that  they  have  generally 
presented  the  young  man's  name  to  the  faculty,  sometimes  giv- 
ing him  the  option  of  either  going  home  or  having  the  matter 
presented  to  the  faculty.  In  one  or  two  cases  the  faculty  have 
been  in  doubt.  We  had  a  case  a  few  years  ago  where  the  stu- 
dents made  an  investigation  and  said  they  were  in  doubt,  but 
the  evidence  warranted  their  strong  suspicion.  The  faculty  was 
of  the  same  opinion,  and  could  not  decide  definitely  whether  or 
not  the  young  man  had  cheated. 

There  is  one  curious  phase  about  this.  Student  codes  of 
morality  are  not  always  very  complete.  Our  student  body 
would  not  do  that  same  thing  with  a  young  man  who  cheats  on 
a  daily  recitation.  They  make  a  very  sharp  distinction.  If  a 
class  were  to  see  a  young  man  getting  information  in  a  class- 
room, that  would  not  count.  According  to  their  code,  that  is  a 
different  thing  from  the  student's  signing  his  name  to  a  pledge 
that  he  has  not  given  or  received  any  assistance. 

In  regard  to  other  faults,  the  matter  of  drinking,  for  instance, 
I  do  not  believe  that  would  be  taken  up  definitely  unless  it  got 
to  be  very  disgraceful.  In  the  matter  of  gambling,  the}'  draw 
the  line  there.  I  suppose  a  student  might  play  poker  and  get 
along  without  being  dealt  with;  but  if  he  ever  gets  to  "shooting 
craps" — which  is  a  game  down  in  my  section  of  the  country 
which  is  supposed  to  belong  definitely  and  exclusively  to  the 
African  race — he  is  sure  to  go.     (daughter.) 
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At  the  last  session,  four  young  men  disappeared  mysteriously 
from  the  university.  I  did  not  know  what  had  become  of  them, 
until  the  father  of  one  of  them  wrote  me  about  his  son  being 
home,  and  wanting  to  know  how  he  happened  to  come  back 
there  ;  and  upon  investigation,  I  found  out  a  good  many  facts. 
I  made  inquiries  and  sent  for  some  of  the  young  men,  and  asked 
them  what  was  the  matter.  They  said  that  they  found  that  fel- 
low and  some  others  shooting  craps,  playing  repeatedly,  and 
they  thought  they  were  doing  no  good,  so  they  had  an  investi- 
gation and  told  them  that  if  they  did  not  go  home  they  would 
present  the  case  to  the  faculty.  So  those  boys  went  home,  and 
have  not  come  back.  I  inquired  whether  the  boys  had  had  a 
fair  showing,  and  they  said  they  had  given  them  every  chance  ; 
that  they  had  had  a  chance  to  say  what  they  had  to  say,  and  the 
evidence  was  overwhelming  against  them,  and  they  were  given 
this  alternative  ;  and  they  went  home. 

President  Swain — How  did  the  students  determine  whether 
these  boys  were  guilty  or  not  ?  Was  it  in  a  meeting  of  the  stu- 
dent body  ? 

Chancellor  Fulton — They  had  the  evidence  brought  be- 
fore them  and  passed  on  the  question. 

President  MacLean,  of  Iowa — What  constitutes  the  jury? 
The  members  of  the  class  ? 

Chancellor  Fulton — This  was  not  the  case  of  a  class. 
We  have  no  class  organizations  of  students,  as  they  are  care- 
fully marked  out  in  some  institutions.  It  is  a  group  of  young 
men  probably  living  in  the  same  building.  That  is  the  senti- 
ment which  controls  with  us  very  largely. 

President  Swain — They  were  tried  by  their  associates  in 
the  hall  ? 

Chancellor  Fulton — Yes  ;  their  associates,  who  lived  with 
them,  and  who  were  annoyed  by  their  misdoings. 

Chancellor  Strong — Is  not  that  pretty  dangerous,  where 
the  students  undertake  to  apply  the  discipline  of  the  university? 

Chancellor  Fulton — It  would  be,  if  there  were  many 
cases  of  discipline,  I  suppose ;  but  generally  it  is  used  con- 
servatively, where  the  evidence  is  conclusive,  and  such  as  would 
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carry  weight  before  any  tribunal.  And  with  us,  I  think,  in  our 
state  if  a  group  of  the  associates  of  any  young  man  thought 
that  he  was  misbehaving,  or  they  knew  he  was  wasting  his  time, 
the  father  would  accept  that  more  readily  than  a  statement 
from  the  faculty  ;  because  he  would  know  that  these  young  men 
knew  what  they  were  talking  about,  and  would  not  make  such 
a  statement  unless  the  offense  was  proved.  So  much  for  the 
honor  system  as  we  have  it,  modified  very  much  as  it  is  with  the 
University  of  Louisiana,  and  working  very  satisfactorily  as  far 
as  we  have  found  it.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  at  other  institu- 
tions, but  I  believe  that  cheating  in  examinations  is  a  very  rare 
fault  at  our  institution.  But  we  have  not,  unfortunately,  the 
same  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  giving  of  assistance  to  students 
during  the  daily  recitations,  or  receiving  assistance.  There  is  a 
sharp  line  of  differentiation  there. 

In  regard  to  the  dormitory  system  generally,  it  seems  to  me, 
in  my  general  observation  of  what  has  been  going  on,  that  we  in 
the  South  have  been  forced  into  some  system  of  that  kind,  out 
of  the  exigencies  arising  from  our  situation  in  small  communi- 
ties, usually,  and  from  the  other  difficulties  in  the  way  of  do- 
mestic life  in  our  communities,  which  are  growing  in  size.  I 
find  a  tendency  to  increase  dormitory  facilities  in  a  good  many 
Southern  institutions.  I  did  not  catch  what  the  Dean  said  in 
regard  to  the  new  dormitory  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  Has 
there  been  a  new  construction  there  ? 

Dean  Thornton — Within  a  few  years  we  put  up  one,  yes. 
I  do  not  think  we  shall  extend  our  dormitories,  because  we  have 
enough  now  to  create  that  student  atmosphere  of  which  I  speak. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  probability  of  our  putting  up  new  dor- 
mitories, but  we  are  great  believers  in  those  that  we  have. 

Chancellor  Fulton — In  the  Universities  of  North  Carolina 
and  South  Carolina  they  have  them,  and  in  Georgia  they  have 
put  up  three.  At  Tulane  University  they  had  none  some  years 
ago.  At  Vanderbilt  University  they  began  with  the  intention 
not  to  have  dormitories,  and  they  have  enlarged  considerably 
along  that  line.  So,  with  a  number  of  other  institutions  :  The 
University  of  Alabama  has  them  ;  and  with   us  in    Mississippi 
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they  seem  to  be  practically  a  necessity.  We  tried  to  abandon 
them  years  ago,  but  our  community  that  resides  around  us  did 
not  develop  the  opportunity  for  student  lodgings  that  we  ex- 
pected, and  we  had  to  go  back  to  the  dormitory  system  and  have 
constructed  some  new  buildings  ;  and  we  are  planning  out  of 
the  necessities  of  the  case,  to  construct  some  others.  I  have 
been  as  anxious  about  the  result  as  any  one  of  you  gentlemen 
could  be,  but  the  dormitory  system  looks  like  a  necessity  with 
us. 

President  MacXean,  of  Iowa — I  only  want  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion or  two.  In  the  University  of  Virginia  you  do  not  have  co- 
education ? 

Dean  Thornton — No,  sir. 

President  MacLean,  of  Iowa — And  in  the  University  of 
Louisiana  you  do  not  ? 

President  Boyd,  of  Louisiana — No,  sir. 

President  MacLean,  of  Iowa — Do  you  have  co-education 
in  Mississippi  ? 

Chancellor  Fulton  —  Yes,  sir;  we  do.  We  have  a 
woman's  building,  or  dormitory. 

President  MacLean,  of  Iowa — Do  the  women  administer 
the  honor  system  for  the  women,  then,  as  the  men  do  for  the 
men  ? 

Chancellor  Fulton — They  have  had  no  occasion  to  do  so, 
but  I  am  sure  they  would  if  occasion  arose. 

President  Boyd,  of  Okalahoma — I  would  like  to  ask  Dean 
Thornton  if  the  members  of  the  faculty  when  they  are  employed 
in  the  University  there  have  to  live  in  this  way  with  the  stu- 
dents ;   if  it  is  their  duty  to  do  so  ? 

President  Thornton  —  No.  When  I  described  the  build- 
ings, I  described  what  the  uses  of  the  buildings  were  as  Jeffer- 
son built  them  ;  that  each  professor  had  his  class-room  in  his 
residence. 

President  Boyd  of  Oklahoma  — Do  the  professors  still,  now, 
live  among  the  students  ? 

Dean  Thornton  —  Certainly. 

President  Boyd  of  Oklahoma  —  And  that  is  a  part  of  the 
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expectation  of  the  University,  that  professors  shall  live  with  the 
students  ? 

Dean  Thornton  —  They  grab  at  the  houses.  There  is  no 
expectation  about  it.  We  never  have  a  house  that  we  do  not 
have  three  or  four  applicants  for  it. 

PpESIdenT  VenablE  —  They   no    longer   have    the   lecture 

rooms  ? 

Dean  Thornton  —  That  has  been  long  given  up.  The  stu- 
dents got  out  of  the  pavilions.  They  have  separate  lecture 
rooms  for  them  now. 

The  houses  are  in  great  demand.  There  are  only  a  few,  and 
whenever  there  is  one  vacant,  we  have  a  number  of  different 
professors  applying  for  them. 

President  Swain --Does  this  residence  of  the  professors 
bring  any  special  duties  upon  them  except  these  general  ones 
which  they  make  for  themselves  ? 

Dean  Thornton — Not  a  all ;  just  the  general,  social  atmos- 
phere by  reason  of  which,  when  you  live  in  a  little  group  of  stu- 
dents, you  feel  as  if  you  ought  to  know  the  young  fellows  there 
away  from  home. 

President  Swain  —  The  professors  are  in  no  sense  police 
officers  ? 

Dean  Thornton  —  Oh,  no  ;  not  a  bit. 

President  Boyd  of  Oklahoma  —  You  have  other  professors 
who  do  not  live  among  the  students  ? 

Dean  Thornton- -Yes,  sir.  We  have  only  ten  or  twelve 
residences  for  professors  of  that  sort,  scattered  in  among  our 
dormitories,  and  one  or  two  others  a  little  removed.  The  other 
professors  have  to  live  outside. 

President  Boyd  of  Oklahoma  —  These  houses  are  rented  to 
the  professors  ? 

Dean  Thornton  —  It  amounts  to  that. 

President  Huston  —  Is  there  really  much  contact  with  the 
students  ? 

Dean  Thornton  —  Between  professors  and  students  ? 

President  Huston  —  Yes;  other  than  there  would  be  if 
they  lived  differently  ? 
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Dean  Thornton  —  Oh,  I  think  a  great  deal,  sir.  I  fancy 
there  is  much  more,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  belief  that 
follows  that  it  is  the  business  of  every  professor  to  know  his  stu- 
dents. A  great  many  professors  make  a  point  of  entertaining 
students  at  their  houses,  all  of  their  students,  some  time  during 
the  session,  or  more  than  once  ;  and  I  think  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  social  contact  than  is  usual. 

President  Houston  —  I  was  very  much  interested  in  what 
Dean  Thornton  said.  One  of  the  great  problems  confronting  uni- 
versities is  the  problem  of  living.  I  was  a  student  for  some  time 
at  the  South  Carolina  College,  which  has  practically  the  same 
arrangement  as  that  described.  The  professors'  houses  were 
located  in  close  proximity  to  the  dormitories.  I  cannot  say  that 
there  was  a  particle  more  of  contact  between  professors  and  stu- 
dents than  there  is  at  the  University  of  Texas  or  at  Harvard 
University.  The  life  picture  would  be  ideal,  but  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  it  is  possible  to  secure  it  anywhere  else.  I  should 
most  strongly  advocate  dormitories,  if  such  an  arrangement  as 
that  pictured  as  existing  at  the  University  of  Virginia  could  be 
secured.  I  should  like  to  see  the  professors  and  instructors 
brought  into  close  daily  contact  with  the  students. 

Even  without  such  an  arrangement,  I  should  still  contend  that 
dormitories  are  desirable.  In  two  institutions  where  I  was  a 
student,  dormitory  life  was  the  characteristic.  I  do  not  believe 
that  very  many  students  were  injured  by  dormitory  life  in  either 
institution.  Those  who  went  to  the  bad  would  probably  have 
gone  to  the  bad,  anyway.  That  judgment  is  confirmed  by 
experience  at  two  other  institutions  in  which  dormitory  life  pre- 
vailed under  very  different  conditions. 

In  a  dormitory  that  I  have  in  mind,  the  students  regulate  their 
conduct  without  interference,  and  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  it  is 
about  the  safest  place  in  the  city  for  a  student  to  be.  So  far  as 
the  woman's  dormitory  at  the  University  of  Texas  is  concerned, 
I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  as  safe  a  place  as  a  young  woman  can  be 
in.  Parents  are  constantly  requesting  places  in  it  for  their 
daughters.  That  is  a  pretty  good  index.  We  probably  had 
twice  as  many  applicants  as  we  could  receive. 
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On  the  whole,  I  incline  strongly  to  advocate  dormitories,  both 
from  my  experience  as  a  student  and  as  a  member  of  a  faculty. 

President  Ayres  —  I  wish  simply  to  ask  Dr.  Thornton  two 
questions  which  have  a  close  relationship  :  —  If  those  dormitory 
buildings  on  the  lawn  had  burned  at  the  time  that  the  rotunda 
burned,  would  the  University  of  Virginia  professors  have  been 
favorable  to  their  being  rebuilt  in  the  same  form  ? 

Dean  Thornton  —  It  is  a  little  hard  to  answer  a  question  of 
that  sort.  I  do  not  know  what  they  would  have  been  in  favor 
of.  I  should  have  been  in  favor  of  their  being  built,  and  I 
believe  that  many  members  of  the  faculty  would  have  been 
earnestly  in  favor  of  it.  I  am  sure  that  the  old  students  of  the 
university  would  also  have  been  earnestly  in  favor  of  it. 

President  Ayres  —  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  was 
that  the  idea  has  occurred  to  me  when  visiting  the  University 
that  the  professors  would  find  the  arrangement  objectionable, 
especially  when  they  have  daughters  to  grow  up  on  the  lawn  ; 
that  was  one  reason  why  I  asked  whether  the  professors,  those 
who  had  families,  would  personally  favor  that  arrangement  of 
things.  Secondly,  I  was  going  to  ask  whether  you  think  that 
the  system  of  dormitories  that  you  have  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  of  separated  rooms,  which  is  a  feature  there,  would  be 
as  reasonably  good  a  success  if  the  professors'  houses  were  not 
mixed  in  with  them. 

Dean  Thornton  —  The  judgment  of  a  professor  who  has 
young  daughters,  Mr.  President,  ought  not  to  be  controlled  by 
his  young  daughters.  That  is,  the  question  as  to  whether  he 
would  want  dormitories  for  the  college  or  not  ought  not  to  rest 
upon  the  fact  of  whether  he  had  daughters  or  sons.  Most  of  us 
who  have  daughters  send  them  away  to  boarding  schools,  at 
that  period,  and  would  do  the  same  thing,  I  think,  if  there 
were  no  dormitories.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
atmosphere  of  college  life  is  a  particularly  good  thing  for  a  young 
girl  when  she  gets  too  big  to  be  a  little  girl  and  still  is  not  big 
enough  to  be  a  young  lady.  I  sent  my  own  daughters,  or  got 
ni)-  wife  to  take  them  to  Berlin,  and  other  professors  do  some- 
what the  same  thing ;   that  is,  they  do  not  want  their  daughters 
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to  grow  up  on  the  college  grounds  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  eighteen,  or  something  like  that.  They  send  them  to  board- 
ing school,  or  arrange  for  their  lives  in  some  equivalent  way. 
I  think  the  dormitory  question  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  phase 
of  parental  duty.  As  to  the  unpleasantness  in  family  life  of  the 
vicinity  of  students,  I  have  heard  no  complaint  of  it.  I  have 
heard  some  of  my  colleagues  grumble  occasionally  about  having 
to  live  in  barracks  themselves,  and  say  that  they  would  like  a 
little  more  freedom  around  their  premises  ;  but  I  have  never 
heard  any  complaint  about  the  families  being  disturbed,  and  I 
do  not  think  the  families  are  disturbed.  I  think  that  difficulty 
falls  away.  Then,  the  question  of  rebuilding,  of  course,  would 
have  been  partly  a  financial  question  ;  but  I  believe  if  we  could 
have  eliminated  the  financial  side  of  it,  that  our  faculty  would 
have  been  in  favor  of  rebuilding.  I  did  not  catch  clearly,  pro- 
fessor, what  the  other  point  was. 

President  MacLean  —  The  other  point  was  as  to  whether 
your  system  of  dormitories  would  work  as  well  if  they  were 
entirely  separated  from  the  professors'  residences. 

Dean  Thornton  —  I  should  say  that  I  think  not.  We  have 
in  the  University  those  Jeffersonian  dormitories  arranged  in  that 
way,  and  this  Carr's  Hill  group,  where  there  is  no  professor's 
house  ;  and  then  we  have  another  group  where  there  is  no  pro- 
fessor's house.  Of  those  three  groups,  the  original  group  is  the 
most  orderly  and  I  should  say  the  lowest  in  the  standard  of 
orderliness  was  the  Carr's  Hill  group,  where  there  was  no  pro- 
fessor living.  At  the  same  time,  the  control  which  is  exercised 
by  the  professors  is  not  a  disciplinary  control.  When  the  stu- 
dents live  near  the  professor's  house  they  behave  with  due  deco- 
rum because  they  feel  that  as  young  gentlemen  they  should  so 
behave.  No  professor  would  go  out  to  correct  them.  They  are 
never  disciplined  for  being  disorderly.  If  they  wished  to  be  dis- 
orderly, they  would  go  out  and  be  disorderly  somewhere  else. 
The  reason  for  their  being  orderly  is  not  that  they  are  afraid  the 
professor  will  come  out  and  see  them  drunk  and  report  them,  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  They  say :  "Here  is  a  gentleman  and 
his  wife  and  children,  and  we  will   not  disturb  them.     We  will 
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go  somewhere  else  and  have  our  fun."  That  is  how  it  works 
out.  So  that  I  think  it  is  true  that  the  proximity  of  the  profes- 
sor's residence  is  conducive  to  good  order,  not  because  the  pro- 
fessor acts  as  a  police  officer,  but  because  the  young  men  show 
a  reasonable  amount  of  consideration  for  the  convenience  of  the 
family  of  the  professor. 

President  Schurman  —  I  just  want  to  make  an  observation 
or  two  in  regard  to  the  question  before  us,  or  rather  the  two 
questions  before  us,  not  perhaps  that  I  can  throw  any  additional 
light  on  the  general  subject,  but  to  add  something  to  the  variety 
of  experience  which  must  have  impressed  everyone  who  has  lis- 
tened to  the  remarks  this  afternoon  on  the  question  of  dormi- 
tories and  the  honor  system. 

At  the  University  of  Virginia  it  appears  from  Dean  Thornton's 
statement  that  the  students  are  very  sensitive  to  cheating  in  any 
form,  more  sensitive  than  students  in  the  north,  but  apparently 
not  more  sensitive  in  the  matter  of  other  faults.  The  men  in 
the  University  of  Mississippi  while  they  are  very  sensitive  to 
cheating  in  the  final  examinations,  are  not  more  sensitive  than 
northern  students,  I  take  it  from  the  statement  which  was  made 
by  the  Chancellor,  to  cheating  in  preliminary  examinations  or 
daily  recitations. 

Chancellor  Fulton  —  Daily  recitations  ? 

President  Schurman  —  Daily  recitations,  yes.  At  any  rate, 
in  the  University  of  Virginia  the  students  investigate  and  act. 
Apparently  the  disciplinary  functions  of  the  university  in  this 
matter  are  vested  in  the  students,  of  course,  by  permission  or  by 
acquiescence  of  the  faculty.  In  the  Louisiana  State  University, 
however,  and  in  the  Mississippi  University,  the  students  report, 
and  the  faculty  acts. 

I  want  in  that  connection  to  point  out  a  very  remarkable  dif- 
ference between  those  institutions,  and,  I  fancy,  many  another 
institution  —  certainly  between  those  institutions  and  the  one 
which  I  represent.  No  student  at  Cornell  University  would 
inform  the  faculty  on  another  student.  A  system  like  that  in 
operation  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  could  not  conceivably  be 
introduced  or  worked    in   Cornell   University.     You   might,    I 
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think,  work  the  students  up  to  some  such  honor  system  as  they 
have  in  the  University  of  Virginia — conceivably.  But  you  could 
not  introduce  the  system  from  Louisiana,  because,  as  I  have 
said,  the  students  will  not  inform  the  authorities  on  one  another. 
There  is  a  difference  between  their  moral  code  and  our  moral 
code.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  obligation  that  they  more 
sacredly  respect  than  the  obligation  to  tell  nothing  disparaging 
of  their  fellow-students. 

I  mean  that  simply  as  a  illustration  of  another  difference 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  country  and  different  institu- 
tions. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  dormitories.  I  am  in  favor  of  dor- 
mitories or  halls  of  residence,  and  have  been  very  ardently  in 
favor  of  them,  and  always  primarily  for  the  reason  so  admirably 
and  felicitously  expressed  by  Dean  Thornton  in  the  paper  which 
he  reads  us.  I  feel — -to  take  once  more  Cornell  University  — 
that  great  potencies  of  mutual  education  on  the  part  of  students 
are  allowed  every  year  to  run  to  waste  because  we  have  thous- 
ands of  students  there  that  are  not  living  under  a  common  roof. 
We  do  have  the  Greek  letter  societies  in  some  thirty  houses, 
which  accommodate  perhaps  five  or  six  hundred  students.  We 
have  one  hall  for  women.  We  have  only  about  three  hundred 
women  students  altogether,  and  most  of  them  live  in  that  hall 
and  its  annex.  The  number  of  women  students  has  been  declin- 
ing for  the  last  four  or  five  years.  But  the  men  students,  who 
number  over  three  thousand,  with  the  exception  of  those  who 
live  in  these  Greek  letter  fraternities,  have  no  dormitories  except 
that  in  the  last  year  or  two  a  private  dormitory  has  been  put  up. 
And  it  seems  to  me  when  we  go  back  to  our  college  days,  the 
things  we  most  vividly  recollect  are  the  intercourse  which  we 
had  with  our  fellow-students  ;  and  the  dormitory  or  the  common 
roof  gives  an  opportunity  for  that  intercourse. 

There  is  another  reason  which  may  have  been  important,  a 
more  practical  reason  :  In  smaller  communities,  towns  or  cities 
where  the  population  is  not  large,  and  where  the  attendance  at 
the  university  is  increasing  very  fast,  it  is  not  true  that  the 
supply  of  houses  keeps  ahead  of  the  demand.     In  such  places  it 
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lags  behind  the  demand,  and  the  result  is  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  community  —  a  very  natural  economic  tendency  to  raise 
the  price  of  board,  or  more  particularly  the  price  of  lodgings. 
I  believe  the  function  of  halls  of  residence  in  controlling  the 
prices  of  lodgings  is  one  which  should  receive  a  good  deal  of 
consideration  for  all  the  universities  which  are  located  in  com- 
paratively small  town  or  cities. 

Then,  I  am  not  insensitive  to  the  other  consideration :  I 
believe  that  money  invested  in  modern  dormitories,  plain,  sub- 
stantial, fire-proof  buildings,  makes  a  good  investment.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  convince  my  Board  of  Trustees  of  that, 
although  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  at  Harvard  University,  as 
President  Eliot  has  told  me  more  than  once,  their  dormitories 
net  them  over  five  per  cent. 

Finally,  although  a  generation  ago  the  older  institutions  which 
have  halls  of  residence,  like  Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton,  had 
much  trouble  in  managing  them,  and  they  were  such  a  nuisance 
that  the  first  president  of  Cornell  University  came  away  from 
Yale  with  the  determination  never  to  have  anything  of  that  kind 
in  Cornell,  and  inoculated  his  Board  of  Trustees  with  the  idea  so 
completely  that  it  has  survived  long  beyond  his  own  administra- 
tion and  when  he  himself  has  changed  his  opinion  —  while  that 
was  the  case  thirty  years  ago,  it  is  not  the  case  to-day.  I  hear 
from  the  presidents  of  these  institutions  which  I  have  mentioned 
that  the  dormitories  create  no  problems  for  them  at  all.  How  it 
may  be  with  the  majority  of  state  universities,  I  am  unable  to 
say.  But  for  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned,  and  especially  for 
the  ideal  ground  so  ably  presented  by  Dean  Thornton,  I  take 
my  stand  very  strongly  in  favor  of  dormitories. 

President  Ellis  —  I  would  like  to  have  a  vote  on  that  ques- 
tion, if  it  is  not  imposing  on  the  good  nature  of  the  members. 
Suppose  we  admit  that  the  young  men  can  get  very  desirable 
quarters  at  reasonable  rates  outside  of  the  dormitories,  how  many 
here  would  favor  a  college  dormitory  under  that  condition  of 
affairs  for  the  young  men  ? 

The  Chairman  —  The  chair  will  take  no  such  vote  without 
order  or  rule,  because  it  is  the  tradition  of  the  Association  not  to 
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put  anything  to  vote  except    matters  of    business.     President 
James  has  the  floor. 

President  James— It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  matters  we  have  been  discussing  this  afternoon, 
because  I  think  the  attitude  and  policy  of  the  state  universities 
toward  this  whole  question  of  dormitories  is  something  that  is 
bound  to  come  up  in  every  institution,  entirely  independent  of 
whether  it  is  located  in  a  small  town  or  in  a  large  town,  entirely 
independent  of  the  question  whether  lodgings  are  to  be  found 
with  sufficient  abundance  or  at  sufficiently  low  rates,  or  not. 

When  I  went  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  now  over 
twenty  years  ago,  they  had  no  dormitories  in  the  institution, 
and  the  faculty,  at  almost  the  first  meeting  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  take  up  the  question,  as  to  whether  it  was  desirable  to 
have  dormitories  or  not.  I  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  dormi- 
tory system.  I  was  opposed  to  it  from  the  experience  I  had  had 
as  a  student  in  college,  opposed  to  it  from  what  little  I  had  seen 
of  it  in  institutions  I  had  visited  for  the  purpose  of  looking  into 
the  matter  ;  and  as  one  of  the  persons  opposed  to  having  the 
system  I  was  put  on  the  committee.  We  sat  for  about  six  years 
before  we  made  a  report  (laughter),  and  we  were  not  able  to 
find  any  instance  of  any  university  which  could  make  a  profit 
out  of  its  dormitories,  unless  it  were  in  a  position  to  charge 
what  were  really  extravagant  rates.  I  think  Harvard  College, 
for  instance,  is  making  five  per  cent  on  its  dormitories  for  two 
reasons  :  The  first  reason  is  that  it  does  not  charge  everything 
up  to  the  dormitory  account  that  should  be  charged  there,  and 
in  the  second  place  the  rate  for  the  rooms  is  a  very  high  one, 
and  one  which,  certainly,  the  average  institution  of  the  country 
could  not  ask  at  all. 

I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  conclusion  we  came  to  then  on 
that  particular  point  is  still  valid.  I  do  not  think,  as  a  rule, 
that  the  average  institution  in  the  United  States,  the  average 
university,  could  set  a  rate  of  rent  upon  the  rooms  in  the  dormi- 
tories which  would  make  any  reasonable  return  upon  the  dormi- 
tories as  a  business  investment.  It  is  only  in  very  exceptional 
circumstances  that  you  could  hope  to  rely  upon  any  revenue 
from  that  direction. 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  the  course  of  investigating  that  ques- 
tion, I  changed  my  own  opinion  considerably,  and  finally  took  a 
neutral  attitude  when  the  report  was  made  upon  the  subject, 
saying  that  I  really  could  not  decide  in  my  own  mind  whether 
it  was  desirable  or  not  to  have  dormitories  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  dormitory  policy  was  accepted,  and  those 
of  us  who  have  been  there  will  remember  what  a  magnificent 
system  of  dormitories  they  built.  I  think  in  many  respects  it  is 
the  finest  system  of  dormitories  in  the  country.  Is  is,  of  course, 
still  a  comparatively  small  system. 

I  was  thoroughly  converted  by  the  experience  that  the  Uni- 
versity had  with  that  dormitory  system,  and  converted  by  the 
reasons  that  have  been  advanced  here  this  afternoon,  as  to  its 
moral  effect  upon  the  students  and  its  opportunity  to  give  to  stu- 
dents the  proper  facilities  for  their  work.  There  are  certain 
things  that  a  student  needs  to  do  his  best  work.  He  needs 
proper  facilities  and  proper  furnishings  in  his  room,  just  as  a 
business  man  needs  a  proper  room  for  his  office,  and  proper  fur- 
nishings. I  have  investigated  the  average  run  of  boarding 
houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  college,  and  I  do  not  think  I  have 
ever  gone  into  one  which  really  furnished  a  student's  room  as  it 
should  be  furnished.  One  of  the  incidental  effects  of  the  dormi- 
tory system  there  at  Pennsylvania — of  course  they  are  rather 
peculiarly  located  there,  having  nearly  three  thousand  students 
on  one  campus,  in  the  heart  of  the  city  —  is  that  it  has  affected 
the  rate  at  which  a  room  can  be  obtained  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  especially  has  it  affected  the  kind  of  furnishings  which  the 
proprietor  of  the  room  will  give  to  the  student.  It  is  much 
easier  to  find  a  properly  furnished  student's  room  today  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  the  University  than  it  was  before. 

When  I  was  at  the  Northwestern  University,  they  had  only 
one  dormitory  for  young  women.  The  experience  which  we 
had  there  was  exactly  that  which  was  mentioned  a  moment  ago 
by  one  of  the  other  presidents.  There  were  three  times  as  many 
requests  for  rooms  in  that  dormitory  as  could  possibly  be  com- 
plied with.  The  parents  preferred  to  have  the  girls  in  the  dor- 
mitory and  the  girls  themselves  preferred  to  be  there  ;   and  there 
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never  was  any  difficulty  in  making  the  dormitory  a  source  of 
revenue  except  the  single  one  that  we  could  not  put  the  rates 
up  high  enough.  The  students  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  rate 
which  would  make  that  particular  piece  of  property  valuable  as 
an  investment. 

The  problem  comes  up  in  quite  a  different  way,  in  some 
respects,  in  the  state  universities.  The  universities  are,  of 
course,  differently  situated  in  that  respect  ;  but  the  University 
of  Illinois,  for  example,  has  to  go  to  the  Legislature  for  every 
cent  of  its  money.  We  cannot  spend  a  dollar  for  anything  until 
the  Legislature  has  made  an  appropriation  for  it.  The  question 
as  it  comes  up  to  us,  therefore,  is  whether  we  can  afford  to  ask 
for  a  dormitory  or  whether  we  want  some  other  building  more. 
It  may  be  twenty-five  years,  if  I  should  live  that  long,  before 
the  University  of  Illinois  will  ever  ask  the  Legislature  of  Illinois 
for  a  dormitory,  or  build  a  dormitory.  I  do  not  intend  to  say  at 
all  that  if  anybody  were  to  offer  to  build  a  dormitory  and  give  it 
to  us,  we  would  not  take  it  —  unless,  of  course,  the  money  were 
too  tainted.  (Laughter.)  We  would  accept  it,  and  put  it  up 
on  the  campus,  and  take  care  of  it. 

I  think  we  forget  one  thing  about  discipline.  Just  as  discip- 
line is  today  much  easier  than  it  has  ever  been  before  in  the 
history  of  our  American  institutions,  largely  because  of  the 
development  of  the  athletic  spirit,  as  an  outlet  for  all  sorts  of 
devilment,  so  I  think  the  management  of  dormitories  has  become 
easier  on  that  account.  You  have  to  exercise  some  common 
sense  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  matters.  If  you  build  a  dormi- 
tory with  one  long  hall  down  the  middle  of  it,  into  which  open 
the  doors  of  seventy  or  eighty  students,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
—  it  is  contrary  to  human  nature  to  expect  —  that  they  will  not 
roll  a  ball,  and  a  cannon-ball  if  they  can  get  it,  down  that  hall- 
way. (Laughter.)  A  construction  like  that  is  an  invitation  to 
them  to  do  so.  If  you  intended  to  invite  them  to  do  such  things, 
you  could  not  do  it  more  effectually  than  by  that  sort  of  con- 
struction, which  we  have  so  often  had  in  our  American  institu- 
tions. That  is  one  of  the  points,  it  seems  to  me,  in  which  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  showed  its  wisdom,  by  constructing 
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a  series  of  dormitories  in  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  find 
a  space  longer  than  from  here  to  the  door ;  and  there  is  seldom 
a  place  as  long  as  that,  in  which  it  would  be  possible  to  kick  a 
ball,  or  roll  a  stove  down  stairs,  or  push  a  set  of  fellows  out  of 
the  way.  It  is  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  architects,  who  showed 
their  wisdom  in  that  respect. 

I  believe  very  thoroughly  that  if  we  had  in  Urbana  a  set  of 
dormitories  that  would  take  care  of  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand 
men,  and  dormitories  that  would  take  care  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred women,  we  should  be  vastly  better  off  from  every  point  of 
view  —  college  government,  methods  of  life  of  the  students,  gen- 
eral morality  and  the  general  relation  of  the  institution  towards 
the  towns  themselves. 

As  I  say,  you  may  never  find  me  lifting  up  my  voice  in  the 
Illinois  Legislature  for  dormitories,  because  there  are  twenty  or 
thirty  buildings  that  we  need  more  than  any  particular  dormi- 
tory.    But  if  we  can  get  the  dormitories,  we  shall  take  them. 

President  MacLean  of  Iowa  —  Have  you  not  just  got  a 
women's  building  ? 

President  James  —  That  is  not  a  dormitory. 

President  Swain  —  I  rise  to  make  a  motion,  but  with  the 
permission  of  the  Chairman  I  would  like  to  simply  give  a  con- 
viction. 

The  Chairman  —  Certainly. 

President  Swain  —  I  have  worked  first  in  an  institution 
where  perhaps  half  of  the  students  were  in  dormitories,  and  then 
in  another  institution  where  none  of  the  students  were  in  dor- 
mitories, and  now  in  what  is  known  as  a  small  college  in  which 
practically  all  of  the  students  are  in  dormitories.  I  have  had 
this  experience  :  In  the  first  place  dormitories  are  not  financially 
self-sustaining.  No  student  will  go  outside  of  the  dormitories  if 
he  can  get  a  place  in  the  dormitories.  It  is  my  deliberate  con- 
viction, after  studying  the  matter  for  three  years,  that  there  is 
no  one  force  in  the  institution  that  is  so  beneficial  to  the  stu- 
dents as  the  influences  which  they  exert  on  one  another  in  the 
dormitories  and  in  the  dining  rooms.  Students,  particularly  in 
co-educational  institutions,  have  a  tremendous   civilizing   influ- 
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ence  on  each  other  in  their  dormitory  life,  when  this  life  is  under 
proper  regulations. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  as  it  is  nearly  six  o'clock,  I  move  that 
we  adjourn  until  eight  o'clock  this  evening,  and  then  continue 
this  discussion,  or  any  other  upon  which  this  organization  may 
determine. 

President  Merifield  —  Before  that  motion  is  seconded,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  the  National  Association  of  the  School  of 
Mines  is  to  meet  at  half  past  seven  at  room  102,  on  the  first  floor 
above,  and  I  have  been  requested  by  them  to  extend  an  invita- 
tion to  those  university  presidents  who  are  interested  in  mining 
departments  or  attached  to  schools  of  mines,  to  meet  with  the 
National  Association  of  State  Schools  of  Mines  at  half  past  seven 
o'clock. 

The  Chairman  —  I  am  sure  the  gentlemen  hear  this  invita- 
tion.    Is  the  motion  to  adjourn  seconded  ? 

President  MacLean  of  Iowa  —  In  seconding  the  motion  to 
adjourn,  I  should  like  to  ask  if  the  maker  of  the  motion  and  the 
house  would  accept  half  past  eight  as  the  hour  of  meeting,  in 
order  to  give  a  little  leeway  for  the  School  of  Mines  meeting? 

President  Swain  —  I  consent  to  that. 

The  Chairman  —  The  motion  is  that  we  do  now  adjourn  to 
meet  again  at  half  past  eight  o'clock.  All  who  favor  that  motion 
will  please  say  aye.  (After  a  pause)  :  Those  to  the  contrary, 
if  any,  will  say  no.  The  motion  prevails,  and  the  convention 
stands  adjourned  until  8.30  o'clock  this  evening. 
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EVENING  SESSION 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman  at  8.30  p. 


M, 


Loan  Funds  and  Other  Help  for  Students,  with  Information 
as  Far  as  Possible  from  the  South. 


President  F.   P.   Venable  of  the  University  of 

North  Carolina. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Association  asked  me  some  time  ago  to 
get  up  statistics  among  the  Southern  institutions  as  to  the  loan 
funds.  It  was  rather  a  difficult  task,  because  a  large  number  of 
them  at  that  time  were  broken  up  by  the  quarantine  regulations. 
In  fact,  probably  the  majority  of  the  far  Southern  ones  did  not 
start  their  sessions  until  the  first  of  November.  I  found,  how- 
ever, that  I  was  able  to  get  statistics  from  most  of  them.  I  have 
a  very  brief  paper  connected  with  these  statistics. 

One  of  the  most  affective  ways  of  helping  needy  students  is 
through  a  wisely  administered  loan  fund.  It  occupies  a  position 
midway  between  the  free  scholarships  and  the  employment 
bureau.     Scholarships  rarely  pay  enough  to  meet  all  expenses. 
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Ordinarily  they  cover  little  more  than  the  collegiate  fees.  And 
so  too  in  the  case  of  employment  secured  by  students.  While 
some  can  get  work  of  such  a  character  as  to  enable  them  to 
meet  all  of  their  expenses,  a  great  many  are  capable  only  of  un- 
skilled, low-priced  labor  and  would  have  to  sacrifice  time  that 
should  be  devoted  to  their  studies  in  order  to  pay  their  way. 

Again,  from  some  reverses  in  fortune  at  home,  or  losses,  or 
unforeseen  expenses,  there  are  often  sudden  calls  for  money 
which  can  only  be  met  by  such  a  loan  fund.  A  number  of  stu- 
dents would  unquestionably  drop  out,  either  temporarily  or  per- 
manently if  some  such  ready  means  of  help  were  not  at  hand. 

An  experience  of  more  than  twenty-five  years  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  has  taught  us  that  the  loan  fund  must  be 
managed  upon  a  strictly  business  basis.  The  proper  handling 
of  money  and  responsibility  for  it  is  an  important  part  of  educa- 
tion, and  it  is  equally  important  for  a  young  man  to  learn  that 
the  larger  outside  world  in  which  he  is  to  make  his  fight  will 
not  carry  him  as  a  helpless  burden  but  will  demand  a  fair  return 
in  the  way  of  labor  or  service  for  all  that  it  gives. 

Several  points  must  be  carefully  considered  and  settled. 

ist.     The  amount  to  be  lent  to  any  one  student. 

2nd.     The  interest  to  be  charged. 

3rd.     The  security  to  be  required. 

4th.     The  duration  of  the  loan. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  loan  fund  local  con- 
ditions as  to  cost  of  living  expenses,  etc.,  must  largely  decide. 
We  have  adopted  two  guiding  principles.  First,  that  the  total 
amount  should  not  be  so  large  as  to  prove  a  burden  to  the  stu- 
dent afterwards.  He  should  not  be  encouraged  to  go  heavily 
into  debt.  Secondly,  the  amount  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
help  rather  than  to  carry  the  student. 

2.  We  have  found  it  wisest  to  charge  the  regular  legal  rate 
of  interest.  The  object  is  to  help  those  who  are  actually  in 
need  rather  than  merely  to  save  expense  to  some  who  are  able 
to  help  themselves.  The  temptation  of  a  low  rate  of  interest 
is  too  great.     A  man  with  money  out  at  interest  would  not  with- 
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draw  it  to  pay  his  son's  expenses  at  college  if  he  could  borrow 
from  the  institution  at  a  lower  rate. 

3.  We  demand  two  good  securities  such  as  a  sound  bank 
would  require.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  securities  are  called 
upon  to  pay  but  in  case  of  necessity  the  notes  are  turned  over  to 
a  lawyer  to  collect.  The  whole  transaction  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  business  and  not  benevolence  and  its  object  is  to 
build  up  character  rather  than  to  undermine  it  by  a  sort  of  char- 
ity gift  or  loose  treatment  of  what  purports  to  be  a  business 
matter. 

4.  The  only  difference  between  such  a  loan  and  one  which 
the  borrower  could  secure  from  a  bank  or  private  person  lies  in 
the  assurance  that  payment  will  not  be  pressed  for  until  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  for  the  borrower  to  earn  or  save  it.  A  reason- 
able extension  of  time  is  always  granted.  Of  course  there  must 
be  some  limit  beyond  which  there  can  be  no  extension  except  in 
extraordinary  cases,  otherwise  money  would  be  held  so  long  as 
seriously  to  hinder  the  granting  of  new  loans  and  beneficial 
working  of  the  fund. 

I  believe  that  the  money  should  be  absolutely  turned  over  to 
the  student  without  any  attempt  at  supervision  of  its  expendi- 
ture other  than  the  general  advice  to  borrow  as  little  as  possible 
and  spend  it  carefully. 

At  the  University  of  North  Carolina  experience  has  taught 
us  that  the  best  way  of  administering  the  fund  is  as  follows  : 
No  student  can  borrow  more  than  $200,  and  of  this  sum  the 
maximum  for  any  half-session  is  fifty  dollars.  Six  per  cent 
interest  is  charged  and  two  good  securities  required.  The 
final  limit  for  the  loan  is  ten  years.  It  is  commonly  paid  back 
in  five  or  six  years.  The  money  is  lent  out,  principal  and  inter- 
est, as  fast  as  it  comes  in.  From  sixty  to  seventy  students  are 
aided  each  year  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  several  hundred  students  would  have  been  unable  to 
enter  or  remain  at  the  university  but  for  the  help  received 
from  the  fund.  The  establishment  of  such  a  fund  is  a  splendid 
memorial. 

In  investigating  loan  funds  in  Southern  institutions  I  received 
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replies  from  fifty-three.  Twenty-six  of  these  had  loan  funds. 
The  facts  regarding  their  administration  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 
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The  security  required  is  omitted  in  the  case  of  quite  a  number 
of  these  institutions.  They  have  not  got  it  on  a  business  basis 
at  all.  Probably  one-third  of  them  require  two  securities,  and 
a  few  of  them  require  one  security,  and  the  rest  of  them  require 
no  securities  at  all.  These  funds  have  been  established  for 
many  years ;   the  oldest  one  is  thirty  years   old,  one    that   was 
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established  at  the  foundation  of  Vanderbilt  University.  The 
latest  was  established  in  the  last  three  years. 

I  can  only  add  that  our  experience  is  that  this  mode  of  helping 
students  is  the  best,  the  most  useful  to  us.  It  is  perhaps  not 
the  best  in  one  sense.  If  you  could  find  employment  enough  for 
all  of  them,  that  would  be  the  best  method  ;  but  the  reasons  are 
numerous  for  not  getting  employment  for  all.  In  a  small  vil- 
lage we  cannot  find  a  great  many  vacant  positions,  and  also 
some  of  them  are,  as  I  have  stated,  capable  only  of  unskilled 
labor  which,  paid  for  at  market  rates,  would  bring  from  ten  to 
fifteen  cents  an  hour,  and  it  would  take  hundreds  of  hours  from 
his  study  for  a  young  man  to  earn  enough  to  help  himself  along 
appreciably. 

The  Chairman — Our  estimable  colleague,  President  Stubbs, 
of  the  University  of  Nevada,  was  to  have  discussed  "Loan  funds 
and  other  help  for  students,  with  information  from  the  West," 
but  owing  to  the  painful  necessity  of  President  Stubbs'  with- 
drawal at  the  morning  session,  there  will  be  no  other  discussion 
in  chief  for  this  subject,  than  that  to  which  you  have  listened ; 
and  the  entire  subject  is  now  open  for  general  discussion,  if 
gentlemen  have  any  observations  to  make  upon  it.  The  entire 
subject  of  loan  funds  and  other  help  for  students  is  now  open  for 
discussion. 

President  Huston — I  should  like  to  ask  if  it  is  a  matter  of 
general    knowledge  among   the  students  that  these  funds  exist  ? 

President  Venable — Yes.  They  come  to  me  constantly 
during  the  session  and  say  that  they  need  help  at  such  and  such 
a  time.  Nearly  every  two  or  three  weeks  somebody  comes  and 
asks  if  I  can  help  him  out ;  sometimes  for  ten  dollars,  sometimes 
for  twenty-five  dollars, — just  enough  to  tide  over  some  ordinary 
necessity. 

President  Huston — And  did  you  say  the  maximum 
amount  loaned  to  a  student  through  his  entire  college  course 
was  $200,  or  at  one  time  ? 

President  Venable — Not  more  than  fifty  dollars  at  one 
time  ;  two  hundred  dollars  during  his  entire  course.  That  was 
not  our  first   principle.     At  first   we  loaned   as  high   as  six  or 
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eight  hundred  dollars,  and  some  of  them  have  not  paid  it  all 
back  yet.  In  some  eases  they  are  still  paying  the  interest, 
which  amounted  to  almost  as  much  as  the  loan,  of  course,  after 
the  lapse  of  years. 

President  Ayers — Did  I  undersiand   you  to  say  that  some 
Southern  institution  had  $135,000? 

President  VenablE  —  Yes,  the  University  of  Georgia. 

President  Thornton  —  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  students 
that  are  aided  by  those  funds  have  also  free  tuition  ? 

President  VenablE — Almost  invariably  they  have  scholar- 
ships.    We  have  no  free  tuition. 

Dean  Thornton  —  I  mean,  in  effect? 

President  Venable  —  Yes. 

Dean  Thornton  —  They  are  relieved  from  paying  for  tui- 
tion ? 

President  VenablE  —  Yes.  We  have  quite  a  number  of 
private  scholarships. 

Dean  Thornton  —  And  in  addition  they  have  the  aid  you 
have  mentioned  for  their  personal  expenses  ? 

President  VenablE —  The  scholarship  covers  simply  the 
thirty  dollars  a  term,  or  sixty  dollars  a  year,  of  tuition  fees. 

President  Ayers — Have  you  any  incidental  fees  other  than 
the  scholarship  ? 

President  VenablE--  Yes  ;  they  all  pay  matriculation  fees 
amounting  to  twenty-five  dollars  a  year. 

President  Ayers  —  Do  you  take  a  note  for  that,  independ- 
ent of  this  loan  ? 

President  VenablE —  Everybody  pays  that  in  cash. 

President  Ayers  —  They  must  get  it  out  of  this  loan,  if 
they  cannot  get  it  otherwise  ? 

President  Venable-- We  do  not  care  where  they  get  it. 
(Laughter.)      They  must  pay  it. 

President  Boyd  of  Oklahoma --In  any  of  these  cases  have 
you  found  the  funds  to  be  established  by  the  State  -  the  State 
appropriating  the  money  for  the  fund  ? 

President  VenablE — I  did  not  ask  that  question,  as  to 
who  established   the   fund,  so  that   I  really  could   not  answer  it. 
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Sometimes  they  gave  additional  information  to  the  questions 
that  I  had  asked.  I  do  not  recall  anyone  making  that  state- 
ment, as  the  most  of  it  seems  to  have  been  given  by  some  friend 
or  established  by  some  association.  Very  often  it  is  established 
by  an  alumni  association  of  some  kind. 

President  TisdalE — Do  you  give  to  anyone  that  asks,  or 
do  you  investigate  each  individual  case  as  to  the  worthiness  of 
their  need  ?  D.o  you  investigate,  or  do  you,  as  I  say,  give  to 
anyone  that  asks  for  help  ? 

President  VenablE — Well,  no,  there  is  no  investigation. 
We  presume  that  the  young  man  would  not  be  willing  to  pay 
six  per  cent  interest  on  money  borrowed  in  that  way  unless  he 
really  needed  it.  But  of  course  I  know  them  all  very  well,  any- 
how. I  know  their  cases,  as  they  come  up,  without  investiga- 
tion. As  was  brought  out  by  a  previous  question,  they  practi- 
cally all  are  men  who  are  needy.  They  have  to  be  helped  in 
some  way,  and  a  great  number  of  them  unquestionably  would 
not  be  able  to  come  to  the  university  were  it  not  for  this  special 
help. 

President  Ayers — May  I  ask  another  question  ? 

The  Chairman — Certainly. 

President  Ayers— President  Venable,  do  you  have  any 
regulation  limiting  the  loans  to  students  who  have  been  at  the 
university  any  length  of  time,  or  do  you  give  them  to  new-com- 
ers as  well  ? 

President  Venable — I  promise  a  good  deal  every  summer 
to  those  who  are  just  entering.  Probably  I  promise  out  as  much 
as  a  thousand  dollars  to  new  men, — a  thousand  dollars  during 
the  year.  We  try  to  limit  it  as  far  as  possible  to  the  academic 
department.  We  wish  to  help  them  as  much  as  possible.  Now 
that  the  fund  is  growing,  however,  we  are  able  to  help  some  of 
the  professional  men ;  but  they  come  last,  and  the  academic  stu- 
dents come  first. 

President  Buckham— Do  the  students  have  some  difficulty 
in  getting  the  signatures  ? 

President  Venable— In  getting  the  securities  ? 

President  Buckham — Yes. 
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President  Venable — No  ;  they  seem  to  have  no  very  great 
trouble  about  that.  It  is  not  often,  in  fact,  it  is  very  seldom, 
that  we  have  to  press  the  securities  for  the  note.  It  is  regarded 
rather  as  a  debt  of  honor,  and  the  young  man  pays.  Once  or 
twice,  in  the  case  of  death,  we  have  had  to  come  on  the  securi- 
ties. In  one  case,  at  least,  I  have  compromised  a  case  of  that 
kind  because  of  the  peculiar  hardship  connected  with  it ;  and 
we  are  always  willing  to  do  that,  to  remit  the  interest,  or  remit 
a  percentage  of  the  principal. 

The  Chairman — Will  you  gentlemen  continue  the  discus- 
sion ? 

Chancellor  Strong — I  did  not  rise  to  continue  the  discus- 
sion, but  I  want  to  offer  a  resolution,  in  case  no  one  cares  to 
discuss  this  paper  further. 

The  Chairman — The  chair  will  rule  that  Chancellor  Strong 
is  in  order  to  offer  the  resolution,  unless  there  is  objection. 

Chancellor  Strong  —  I  rose  at  this  time  to  offer  the  reso- 
lution on  account  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  papers  will  not  be 
given  that  bore  upon  this  same  question  in  regard  to  state  uni- 
versities. I  thought  perhaps  this  would  be  a  good  time  to  bring 
this  in.  It  pertains  to  a  question  which  comes  at  the  very  end 
of  this  paper,  and  would  not  be  taken  up  naturally  unless  it 
came  in  at  such  a  time.     The  resolution  is  this  : 

"Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  no 
member  accord  greater  advanced  credit  to  graduates  of  a  normal 
school  than  is  accorded  by  the  state  university  of  the  state  in 
which  the  normal  school  is  located." 

The  Chairman  -  -  Kindly  hand  that  to  the  Secretary.  Is  it 
seconded  ? 

President  Craig  —  I  second  that  motion. 

Chancellor  Strong  —  I  bring  it  up  for  this  reason  :  I  sup- 
pose that  there  will  probably  be  no  disagreement  in  regard  to 
the  principle  under  discussion.  It  is  a  matter,  however,  that 
has  made  the  University  of  Kansas  a  good  deal  of  difficulty ; 
and  it  has  made  other  universities  a  good  deal  of  difficulty, — 
the  want  of  anything  like  uniformity  in  accrediting  the  gradu- 
ates of  normal  schools.    We  have  had  the  question  up  for  nearly 
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two  years,  and  an  exhaustive  report  has  been  made  by  a  com- 
mittee of  our  own  university,  after  consultation  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  our  State  Normal  School, — which,  by  the  way,  is  a  good 
one.  The  difficulty  that  has  arisen  has  been  through  the  giving 
of  greater  or  less  credit  by  other  state  universities  to  graduates 
of  our  own  State  Normal  School,  than  the  credit  given  by  the 
University  of  Kansas.  It  has  seemed  to  us  and  to  others  that 
the  university  of  the  state  in  which  the  normal  school  is  located 
ought  to  be  at  any  rate  a  fair  judge,  after  close  consideration,  of 
the  credit  that  should  fairly  be  given  ;  and  we  have  settled  this 
matter  with  the  president  of  the  Normal  School ;  that  is,  settled 
it  so  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  such  an  arrangement  as 
this.  And  it  would  be  of  great  advantage,  I  believe,  to  all  of 
us,  if  we  could  accord  to  the  graduates  of  these  normal  schools 
the  credit  that  is  placed  upon  them  by  the  state  university  of 
the  state  in  which  the  normal  school  is  located. 

The  Chairman  —  The  question  is  debatable.  Will  gentle- 
men speak  further  upon  it  ? 

President  Ellis  —  What  would  you  do  where  there  are 
three  universities  in  the  same  state,  all  supported  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  state  ? 

President  Fellows  —  There  is  only  one  such  state. 

President  Ellis — It  seems  tome  that  this  matter  is  one 
that  is  brought  up  on  account  of  one  state  more  than  any  other. 
Here  is  another  state  that  might  as  well  be  considered  as  Kansas. 

President  MacLean  —  May  I  ask  for  a  reading  again  of 
the  resolution  ? 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

"Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  no 
member  accord  greater  advanced  credit  to  graduates  of  normal 
schools  than  is  accorded  by  the  state  university  of  the  state  in 
which  the  normal  school  is  located." 

President  MacLean — That  applies,  then,  to  private  as 
well  as  state  normals  ? 

President  Strong — We  are  not  particular  in  regard  to  the 
matter.     This  Association  might  not  care  to  limit  it  in  that  way. 
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Still,  it  has  reference  in  our  minds  and  the  minds  of  others  that 
I  have  spoken  to,  to  the  State  Normal  School. 

President  Kane — Could  we  not  regard  this  resolution  as 
one  that  could  be  referred  to  the  committee  formed  this  after- 
noon, or  possibly  this  morning,  of  which  President  Van  Hise  is 
a  member,  which  looks  toward  uniformity  of  accrediting  students 
who  apply  for  entrance  to  a  university.  That  contemplated,  of 
course,  students  that  were  entering  as  freshmen,  but  it  would 
be  very  little  deviation  from  that  to  apply  it  to  a  student  apply- 
ing for  any  standing  whatsoever. 

The  Chairman — Do  you  make  that  motion? 

President  Kane — If  it  is  not  out  of  order,  I  would  move 
that  this  question  be  referred  to  the  committee  of  which  Presi- 
dent Van  Hise  is  chairman. 

President  Bryan — I  second  that  motion. 

President  Van  Hise — I  really  do  not  see  the  necessity  of 
referring  this  to  the  committee,  if  I  may  differ  from  President 
Kane,  because  this  is  a  simple  proposition.  It  is  a  simple, 
straightforward  proposition,  and  every  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion can  decide  for  himself,  whether  he  wishes  to  vote  for  it  or 
against  it  ;  and,  really,  the  consideration  of  the  matter  by  a 
committee,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  would  do  no  good.  The  simple 
question  which  President  Strong  raised  is  whether,  for  instance, 
Minnesota  or  Wisconsin  or  Michigan,  shall  give  greater  credit 
to  the  State  Normal  School  of  Kansas  than  the  University  of 
Kansas  gives,  and  vice  versa.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we 
are  ready  to  agree  that  we  do  not  want  to  give  any  more  credit 
to  the  work  done  in  any  normal  school  than  the  state  university 
in  which  the  normal  school  is  located  is  willing  to  give,  because 
that  is  the  university  which,  better  than  any  other  university, 
can  judge  of  the  character  of  work  of  that  normal  school.  There 
is  a  great  difference  in  normal  schools.  Some  are  able  to  carry 
work  farther  than  others.  The  regulations  in  reference  to  nor- 
mal schools  differ  in  different  states,  and  the  standards  are  very 
different ;  and  when  there  are  several  in  a  state,  those  normal 
schools  have  different  standards,  in  some  cases.  And  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  safe  regulation  for  us  to  say  that  the  state  univer- 
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sity  in  any  state  is  not  willing  to  give  more  credit  for  the  work 
done  in  a  normal  school  in  another  state  than  the  state  univer- 
sity in  the  state  in  which  that  normal  school  is  located  is  willing 
to  grant.  I  am  ready,  without  reference  to  a  committee,  to  vote 
for  the  motion. 

The  Chairman — Does  the  Chair  hear  a  second  to  the  mo- 
tion of  President  Kane  ?  The  Chair  thought  a  second  was 
given  to  President  Kane's  motion.  If  not,  then  that  motion  is 
not  before  the  house,  and  the  main  motion  is,  and  Chancellor 
Strong  has  the  floor. 

Chancellor  Strong  —  I  withdraw,  then.  I  was  going  to 
speak  in  regard  to  the  reference  to  the  committee. 

Dean  Thornton  —  May  I  ask  a  question  about  this?  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  have  the  right,  really,  to  participate  in  the 
debates  ? 

The  Chairman  —  You  certainly  have,  sir. 

Dean  Thornton  —  Thank  you.  It  has  occurred  to  me,  in 
listening  to  the  resolution,  that  there  might  be  some  difficulties 
arising  from  this  that  are  not  anticipated  by  the  mover.  We 
have  some  normal  schools  in  the  State  of  Virginia  and  one  of 
them  is  a  school  for  young  ladies  ;  and  the  State  University 
really  would  not  give  a  penny  of  credit  to  that  school,  because 
we  do  not  take  in  young  ladies.  Now,  if  that  young  lady  were 
to  go  to  Minnesota  or  somewhere  else  with  a  desire  to  enter  that 
university,  and  that  university  held  her  up  for  what  she  could 
get  in  Virginia  for  her  diploma,  she  would  get  nothing.  I  sup- 
pose any  resolution  like  that  would  be  interpreted  in  a  fair  way, 
and  it  would  not  be  treated  as  a  matter  of  legislation  exactly, 
but  as  an  advisory  measure.  I  do  not  want  to  oppose  it,  but  to 
ask  whether  it  would  be  so  treated. 

Chancellor  Strong  —  I  think  that  Dean  Thornton  is 
entirely  right  in  his  later  interpretation.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
earlier  interpretation  he  suggested  could  possibly  be  given, 
although  by  violent  interpretation  in  theory  it  might  be.  In 
fact  no  difficulty  would  result,  I  am  sure.  I  have  thought  over 
the  resolution  considerably,  and  we  have  tried  to  apply  it  to  the 
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different  cases  that  might  arise,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  cause  any  difficulty. 

President  Tight — I  should  like  to  ask  one  question  :  Is 
it  contemplated  that  when  a  student  applies  for  admission  or  for 
advanced  standing  from  a  normal  school  it  will  be  necessary  to 
refer  that  student  to  his  state  university  first,  for  his  standing  or 
for  credits  ?  Will  it  necessitate  each  one  being  ready  to  make  a 
standing,  to  accredit  normal  students  if  they  apply  in  some 
other  state  ? 

Chancellor  Strong — It  would  arise  in  this  way,  I  think  : 
Suppose  students  come  to  the  University  of  Kansas  from  the 
normal  school  in  Minnesota.  The  University  of  Kansas  is  not 
cognizant  of  the  the  work  done  at  the  normal  school  in  the  state 
of  Minnesota.  In  order  to  give  any  intelligent  accrediting  at 
all,  it  would  take  the  easiest  waj7  and  refer  to  the  accrediting 
given  that  normal  school  by  the  University  of  Minnesota,  which 
it  would  be  entirely  willing  to  suppose  fair  to  all  parties. 

President  Tight — The  student  would  have  to  get  his  cre- 
dentials from  the  State  University,  practically. 

President  Thompson — This  is  not  a  new  principle.  It  is 
the  same  principle  that  the  North  Central  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools  has  adopted  with  reference  to  high 
schools.  Members  of  that  association  will  recall  that  they  have 
an  interchange  of  credentials.  We  have  been  constantly 
appealed  to  in  the  Ohio  State  University  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion. The  University  of  Michigan  this  fall  and  my  friend  from 
Cornell  have  been  to  us  time  and  again.  I  suppose  we  certified 
to  as  many  as  twenty-five  universities  outside  of  the  state  this 
fall.  Our  own  rating  on  the  matter  was  simply  a  matter  of 
opinion.  I  do  not  know  how  the  university  passed  on  the  mat- 
ter when  they  got  our  opinion,  but  they  asked  us  for  it.  The 
North  Central  Association  has  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  they  will  recognize  the  high  schools  within  certain  territory. 
That  recognition  depended  upon  the  favorable  recommendation 
by  the  high  school  inspector  or  visitor  employed  by  the  state 
university  and  an  examination  of  that  report  by  a  committee  of 
the    Association   of    Colleges   and  Secondary   Schools.     So   the 
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same  principle  is  involved.  It  does  happen  that  a  good  many 
students  go  far  away  from  home  for  advanced  education,  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons,  and  they  are  entire  strangers  when 
they  go  to  these  places. 

No  college  will  take  a  student  on  his  own  statement.  That 
would  not  be  a  business-like  proceeding,  or  fair  to  the  student. 
If  he  is  the  right  sort  of  a  gentleman,  he  would  not  want  it. 
What  must  he  do,  then  ?  He  must  present  credentials.  Sup- 
pose he  does  present  credentials  from  a  school  that  is  unknown, 
who  will  vouch  for  him  ?  His  appeal  is  to  somebody  that  knows 
him,  so  that  they  appeal  to  the  state  university  or  somebody 
they  know,  or  to  some  other  source  of  information.  There 
might  be,  however,  a  dozen  sources.  But  this  is  the  method 
adopted  there  ;  and  if  we  wanted  to  know  about  students  from 
Indiana,  we  should  immediately  send  over  to  the  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, or  if  we  wanted  to  know  about  students  from  Iowa,  we 
should  send  to  the  Iowa  University,  as  they  would  send  to  us. 
That  has  been  done  repeatedly  by  ourselves,  I  know.  It  is 
sometimes  done  by  letter,  and  in  one  instance  it  was  done  by 
telegram,  this  fall,  where  a  student  had  gone  from  a  particular 
place  in  Ohio  and  the  school  had  no  standing  with  us.  He 
wanted  to  present  himself  to  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
we  were  bound  to  say  that  the  school  had  no  standing.  I  cite 
that,  because  it  involves  the  same  principle.  There  must  be 
some  centralized  authority,  if  you  are  going  to  help  out  students 
of  that  sort. 

If  an  Ohio  boy  finds  himself  in  Missouri  or  Kansas,  who  shall 
endorse  for  him,  if  the  school  from  which  he  has  gone  has  no 
standing?  Who  will  doit?  There  must  be  some  member  of 
the  faculty  or  some  institution  to  which  they  went  to  make  the 
recommendation.  This  resolution  does  not  force  you  to  make 
that  inquiry,  but  it  says  it  shall  not  go  beyond  that.  It  simply, 
as  I  say,  makes  it  a  matter  of  good  faith  in  the  way  of  creden- 
tials. It  seems  to  be  no  different  from  the  other  system,  relat- 
ing to  high  schools,  which  works  very  well  as  applied  to  high 
schools. 

President  Ellis — I  am  not  opposed   to  the  resolution,  and 
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shall  doubtless  vote  for  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  it  is  correct 
in  principle,  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  This  simply  takes  in 
the  normal  schools,  and  does  not  take  in  a  number  of  other 
schools  that  may  not  bear  rank  with  the  universities  in  the 
different  states  here  represented.  For  instance,  in  Ohio  I  sup- 
pose we  have  at  the  present  time  nearly  sixty  institutions  in 
operation  that  have  the  title  of  college  or  university.  Twenty- 
two  of  these  institutions  belong  to  the  Ohio  College  Association 
and  have  reputable  standing  as  educational  institutions.  The 
rest  do  not  have  membership  in  the  Ohio  College  Association. 

Suppose  that  a  student  from  one  of  these  institutions  should 
come  to  a  state  university  elsewhere  than  in  Ohio,  why  would  it 
not  be  a  good  plan  to  extend  the  idea  that  we  have  in  connection 
with  normal  schools  and  require  these  private  or  denominational 
students  to  go  to  the  university  for  an  educational  bill  of  health 
before  they  are  admitted  to  the  universities  of  other  states  ?  It 
seems  to  me  the  principle  is  just  the  same  and  there  would  be 
little  difficulty  in  applying  it. 

In  regard  to  the  classification  of  high  schools  that  has  been 
referred  to,  we  may  have  in  one  state  two  or  three  classifications. 
We  have  at  least  two  classifications  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  We 
have  one  that  is  made  by  the  State  University  at  Columbus 
which  is  a  very  good  classification,  but  really  has  no  place,  as  I 
can  see  it,  in  any  statute  of  the  state,  except  so  far  as  the  uni- 
versity authorities  may  have  power  to  do  that  thing  ;  but  we 
have  another  classification  of  high  schools  that  is  made  under 
the  direct  authority  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  through  the  office  of 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools.  When  the  high 
school  graduate  comes  to  you  with  a  certificate,  will  you  take 
from  that  state  the  certificate  from  the  state  university,  or  will 
you  take  the  certificate  issued  from  the  highest  authority  recog- 
nized by  law  in  Ohio,  which  is  the  State  Commissioner  of  Com- 
mon Schools  ?  I  say  that  the  question  admits  of  a  good  many 
variations.  I  do  not  know  that  that  invalidates  any  argument 
in  favor  of  the  motion. 

President  Jones  of  Missouri  —  I  think  this  resolution  is  a 
very  timely  one,  but  I  think  some  of  the  speakers  have  dragged 
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in  some  matter  that  does  not  directly  apply  to  the  point.  If  I 
understand  the  resolution,  it  is  intended  to  solve  a  practical 
difficulty,  and  I  think  it  must  have  originated  from  President 
Strong's  experience  in  Kansas  in  the  same  matters  we  have 
encountered  in  Missouri.  For  example,  from  graduates  of  the 
Missouri  normal  schools  we  get  letters  occasionally  saying  :  "I 
should  like  very  much  to  come  to  the  University  of  Missouri, 
but  I  do  not  understand  why  the  University  of  Missouri  will  not 
give  me  as  much  advanced  standing  as  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas." I  mention  the  University  of  Kansas  because  such  cases 
occur  more  often  with  that  university,  although  sometimes  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  or  the  University  of  Minnesota  is  men- 
tioned. And  the  student  further  says:  "  Therefore  I  am  not 
going  to  my  own  state  university,  but  I  am  going  elsewhere." 
Here  is  a  practical  difficulty,  and  I  think  this  resolution  is 
extremely  timely.  If  it  is  adopted  it  will  at  once  solve  a  diffi- 
culty that  committees  on  advanced  standing  meet  every  year. 

For  five  or  six  years,  I  have  been  the  committee  on  advanced 
standing  for  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  matters  that  I  have  had  to  deal  with.  In  the  first 
place,  I  have  not  had  very  much  experience  with  the  courses  of 
study  in  normal  schools.  I  can  usually  take  a  course  of  study 
of  a  college  or  a  university  and  tell  whether  the  student  has  done 
his  work  ;  but  I  confess  that  the  course  of  the  average  normal 
school  is  beyond  me.  I  am  not  able  to  take  that  and  go  through 
with  it  and  estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  I  am  free  to 
say  with  any  degree  of  fairness,  perhaps,  what  the  work  that 
the  student  has  done  is  worth. 

If  the  various  states  will  undertake  this,  I  should  be  extremely 
glad,  because  it  would  relieve  me  and  my  fellow  co-laborers  of  a 
very  grievous  burden  that  we  have  long  borne.  I  am,  therefore, 
very  heartily  in  favor  of  President  Strong's  resolution.  I  know 
it  will  save  him  a  great  deal  of  annoyance,  for  I  am  sure  that  he 
has  heard  in  Kansas  that  Missouri  will  do  so  and  so,  and  we 
have  heard  in  Missouri  that  Kansas  will  do  so  and  so;  and  I 
am  sure  it  would  serve,  if  passed,  to  make  us  both  happier  than 
we  are  at  present. 
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President  Baker  -  -The  question  is  not  so  much  one  of  the 
standing  of  normal  schools  as  it  is  of  the  standards  of  universi- 
ties, and  I  think  light  will  be  thrown  on  this  whole  subject  if 
the  maker  of  this  resolution  will  inform  us  as  to  the  practice  of 
Kansas  in  admitting  graduates  of  normal  schools,  and  the  diffi- 
culties that  have  arisen  from  the  different  standards  of  universi- 
ties in  other  states. 

I  suppose  that  every  state  has  the  same  difficulties  ;  I  know 
in  Colorado  the  question  came  up  repeatedly  :  "  Why  will  you 
not  allow  us  two  years  for  the  normal  school  diploma  ?  " 

We  allow  one  year  for  two  years.  If  the  grade  of  admission 
is  the  same  as  for  admission  to  the  university  —  of  course  we 
examine  each  individual  case  —  we  allow  about  one  year's  credit 
for  two  years  of  normal  school  work.  And  we  are  told  :  "  We 
can  go  to  another  state  and  get  two  years'  credit."  I  should 
like  to  know  what  Chancellor  Strong  found  out  by  his  investi- 
gation, if  he  is  willing  to  state  it. 

Chancellor  Strong  —  I  did  not  expect  this  resolution  to 
come  up  just  at  this  time.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  have  in  my 
bag  the  report  of  this  committee  in  full ;  and  I  expected  to  have 
that  in  my  pocket  when  I  brought  up  this  resolution.  If  the 
gentlemen  desire,  I  will  go  up  and  get  it,  but  I  do  not  like  to 
take  that  time  unless  they  desire.  I  might  say,  however,  that 
our  present  rating  of  the  normal  school  at  Emporia,  which  is 
one  of  the  best,  is  the  advanced  credit  of  one  year  and  two  terms  ; 
that  is,  one  year  and  a  third.  We  found  by  investigation  that 
that  was  just  about  the  average  of  the  advanced  credit  given  by 
the  state  universities  of  the  Middle  West.  Some  of  them,  a  few, 
give  only  a  year,  and  some  of  them  give  two  years  or  nearly  two 
years  ;  but  the  most  of  them  give  just  about  a  year  and  a  third, 
as  we  are  giving  at  present.  We  are,  therefore,  as  nearly  as  I 
could  make  out  by  this  report,  just  about  on  the  average  line,  if 
that  answers  the  question  ;  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  does  or  not. 

President  Baker — I  think  so,  yes. 

The  Chairman — Will  gentlemen  remark  further  on  the 
question  before  us,  which  is  the  resolution  of  Chancellor  Strong 
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of  Kansas  ?     I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  kindly  read  the  resolu- 
tion once  more,  for  the  information  of  all. 

(The  Secretary  again  read  the  resolution  in  question.  For 
action  see  minutes  p.  8.) 

The  Chairman  —  We  come  back  now,  if  you  wish  to  the 
regular  program,  if  there  are  any  further  suggestions  to  be 
made  upon  topics  7  and  8. 

President  Fellows — I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  merely. 
I  do  not  want  to  precipitate  a  longer  discussion,  unless  it  is 
wanted,  but  the  matter  was  referred  to  by  President  Venable 
about  tuition  notes  not  being  secured,  and  thus  being  trusted  to 
the  honor  of  the  students  while  these  loan  funds  were  amptly 
secured.  In  our  institution  we  have  had  a  system  exactly  the 
reverse  of  that.  The  tuition  notes  are  secured  by  proper  en- 
dorsement, and  we  have  two  persons  to  vouch  for  the  endorser, 
while  the  money  loaned  outright  in  larger  sums  than  the  tuition 
is  loaned  to  the  student  on  his  own  note,  without  any  endorse- 
ment whatever ;  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  a  single  case  where 
payment  has  been  refused,  or  where  there  has  been  long  delay. 
It  is  a  sort  of  an  honor  fund.  Of  course  very  few  ask  for  it  un- 
less they  are  in  great  stress,  and  those  are  generally  the  most 
honest  men,  and  they  always  pay  it.  I  would  like  to  under- 
stand the  matter  clearly  along  that  line. 

President  VenablE — My  statement  was  that  we  did  not 
press  tuition  notes  by  law,  but  we  pressed  the  loan  fund  notes 
wherever  that  was  necessary. 

President  Fellows — Our  loan  fund  notes  we  never  have  to 
press  at  all  in  any  way.  I  wanted  to  know  if  there  are  any 
other  of  the  gentlemen  here  who  have  funds  loaned  without 
security,  and  if  so,  whether  they  have  any  trouble  in  collecting. 

President  Droppers — We  started  a  loan  fund  three  or  four 
years  ago  at  our  institution,  the  limit  of  any  individual  loan  to  a 
student  being  $75.00  in  one  year.  The  students  are  sent  to  the 
local  bank  for  the  money,  and  the  faculty  have  agreed  collect- 
ively to  guarantee  the  bank.  That  is  our  method,  but  I  regret 
to  say  that  a  certain  number  of  the  loans  have  not  been  paid  and 
the  faculty  have  had  to  go   into  their  pockets  for  the  money  in 
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certain  cases.  The  difficulty  is  that  we  find  it  hard  to  discrimi- 
nate against  any  student.  I  think  if  we  could  resolutely  say  to 
a  student,  "We  must  refuse  a  loan  in  your  case,"  we  could 
easily  pick  out  the  good  from  the  bad  ones ;  but  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  look  a  student  in  the  face  and  tell  him  that  he  can- 
not have  access  to  the  loan  fund  when  others  have  it.  In  every 
case  where  students  have  failed  to  repay  the  loans  the  faculty 
have  had  suspicions.  These  students  do  not  come  back.  They 
leave  the  state  and  may  go  to  the  Pacific  coast,  or  South  or  East. 
We  have  no  hold  upon  them  whatever  as  the  question  of  repay- 
ment is  merely  a  point  of  honor.  The  student  signs  a  note  and 
the  bank  does  not  feel  like  going  to  the  trouble  of  pressing  for 
payment,  so  that  the  members  of  the  faculty  have  been  obliged 
to  pay  three  or  four  of  these  notes,  and  I  think  we  shall  have  to 
give  up  the  scheme. 

The  Chairman — If  there  are  no  further  inquiries  upon  either 
of  these  topics,  or  remarks  to  be  made,  the  Association  will  pass 
to  the  consideration  of  topic  No.  9. 


Present  Pension  Systems  for  Teachers  in  Europe  and 

America. 


Chancellor    R.    B.    Fulton,  University   of   Mississippi. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association:--!  regret 
to  have  to  make  something  in  the  way  of  an  explanation,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  not  collated  and  put  together  in 
the  form  in  which  I  had  desired  to  present  it  to  you,  the  matter 
which  is  available  on  this  subject.  You  know  we  have  had  an 
experience  down   in   our  part  of  the   country  during   this   last 
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summer,  which  has  caused  a  postponement  of  our  work  at  the 
University  of  Mississippi  until  the  first  of  November.  It  has 
been  by  no  means  a  holiday  experience,  and  it  has  helped  me  to 
understand  in  a  way  in  which  I  did  not  understand  before  a 
certain  portion  of  Scripture — that  written  by  the  Prophet  Daniel 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  when  he  speaks  of  a  time,  time  and 
a  half  and  times.  (Laughter.)  I  never  understood  before  just 
how  much  meaning  there  might  be  in  that  expression.  Now, 
happily,  it  is  past  time. 

All  the  information  which  I  have  found  available  on  the  sub- 
ject of  pensions  may  be  found  and  used  by  any  member  of  this 
Association  in  print,  one  portion  of  it  in  a  report  made  to  the 
National  Educational  Association  on  the  salaries  and  pensions 
of  teachers  this  last  summer.  I  suppose  many  of  us,  perhaps 
all,  have  seen  that  report,  dealing  as  it  does  with  the  salaries 
and  pension  arrangements  for  teachers  in  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  and  other  places  schemes  have  been 
devised  and  put  into  effect  with  more  or  less  of  success.  Some 
have  been  tried  and  abandoned.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  that 
matter,  because  the  printed  statements  will  be  available  for  any- 
one who  chooses  to  look  into  them,  and  they  are  rather  volu- 
minous. 

I  found  upon  inquiry  at  the  Bureau  of  Education  that  the 
matter  was  under  consideration  by  the  authorities  there,  and 
that  there  was  in  type  at  the  time  of  my  inquiry  a  monograph 
upon  the  subject  of  pensions  in  German  universities  which  will 
be  printed  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
the  year  1904.  That  will  be  available.  I  have  seen  an  advanced 
copy  of  it.  That  is  also  somewhat  voluminous,  dealing  with 
features  which  will  be  interesting  as  a  study  to  anyone  concerned 
with  the  details  of  this  matter.  Then  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Kalbach  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  for  these  advanced  sheets 
of  another  portion  of  that  report  in  which  is  stated  the  use  of  the 
retiring  funds  in  several  colleges  and  universities  in  this  country, 
in  Harvard  University,  Cornell  University,  Columbia  University, 
Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  the  University  of  California 
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and  Yale  University.  He  also  gives  me  a  copy  of  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Carnegie  that  you  have  all  seen  in  reference  to  the  retiring 
fund  which  he  has  created. 

There  are  in  use  in  Harvard  University  some  general  rules 
along  this  line,  the  first  of  which  I  will  read.  There  are  several 
of  them,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  read  them  all. 

President  Thompson — I  should  like  to  ask  Chancellor  Ful- 
ton if  he  has  any  statistics  on  the  amount  of  money  in  any  one 
year  that  any  of  these  universities  or  colleges  having  pensions 
is  required  to  pay  under  their  system,  for  example,  the  system 
in  vogue  at  Yale  and  Columbia  and  Harvard  ;  are  there  any 
statistics  or  facts  available  ? 

Chancellor  Fulton — The  total  amount  ? 

President  Thompson — Yes  ;  of  what  any  institution  has 
to  pay  under  those  conditions.     How  big  a  fund  does  it  require? 

Chancellor  Fulton — That  is  a  matter  which  I  think  has 
not  been  fully  investigated.  I  judge  from  the  inquiries  which 
the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  fund  are  making,  as  I  learn,  from 
various  quarters,  that  they  are  themselves  trying  to  find  out 
just  what  is  needed  and  how  much  need  there  may  be. 

President  Thompson — Those  facts  are  not  available  as  to 
the  institutions  actually  paying  pensions? 

Chancellor  Fulton — I  suppose  they  are,  but  I  have  not 
secured  them. 

The  Chairman  —  Does  President  MacLean  desire  to  make  a 
statement  in  reference  to  the  matter  that  has  been  discussed  ? 

President  MacUean  of  Iowa  —  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  a 
statement,  but  the  attention  of  some  of  us  has  been  called  by  an 
earnest  member  of  this  body  to  the  fact  that  there  is  some  need  of 
a  committee  to  report  back  to  this  body  at  this  meeting  or  prob- 
ably a  year  from  now  on  the  matter  of  standards  for  the  A.  B. 
degree  and  for  higher  degrees.  To  make  it  plain  I  will  say  that, 
as  we  all  know,  there  is  an  association,  for  which  we  have  high 
regard,  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen who  started  that  association  (which  has  in  its  member- 
ship some  fourteen  of  our  largest  and  most  reputable  universities, 
public  and  in  some  cases  state  universities)  had  excellent  inten- 
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tions,  but  things  have  grown  out  of  their  movements  that  they 
probably  did  not  foresee.  For  example,  their  association  has 
en  bloc  been  recognized  in  foreign  countries,  or  in  some  foreign 
countries,  as  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  as  if 
there  were  no  other  American  universities.  Their  association 
has  been  recognized  in  some  states,  so  that  certain  privileges 
are  given.  That  association  apparently  was  made  up  primarily 
of  universities  emphasizing  graduate  work,  but  there  are  some 
other  universities  that  to-day  probably  are  stronger  than  a  num- 
ber of  universities  in  that  association,  and  they  are,  in  a  certain 
sense,  discredited,  despite  the  good  will  of  the  gentlemen  in  that 
association,  and  without  any  plan  upon  their  part. 

This  body  of  State  Universities  is  a  body  of  institutions  nec- 
essarily, on  account  of  the  age  of  our  states,  of  diverse  stan- 
dards ;  but  we  have  pledged  ourselves  to  the  true  university 
ideas,  and  some  of  our  institutions  are  attaining  those  ideas. 
We  are  in  such  governmental  relationship  to  our  states  that  we 
are  impartial ;  that  we  serve  a  constituency  of  private  as  well  as 
of  public  universities,  colleges  and  schools  ;  and  therefore  I  pro- 
pose the  resolution :  That  a  committee  be  appointed  that  shall 
report  later  to  this  body  upon  standards  for  the  recognition  of 
American  universities  and  upon  standards  for  the  recognition  of 
A.  B.  and  higher  degrees. 

The  Chairman — Is  President  MacL,ean's  motion   seconded  ? 

President  Fellows — I  second  the  motion. 

The  Chairman — It  is  moved  and  seconded,  as  the  Associa- 
tion has  heard,  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  have 
under  consideration  and  to  report  at  a  later  meeting  of  this  pres- 
ent session,  so  I  understand  ? 

President  MacDean,  of  Iowa — As  shall  be  the  will  of  the 
house,  sir,  or  in  the  discretion  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman — In  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  then  ; 
to  report  to  the  Association  later,  in  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
mittee, on  the  subject  of  university  standards,  and  standards  of 
admission.     Debate  will  be  in  order  upon  that  motion. 

President  Thompson — I  should  like  to  ask  a  question, 
please.     Does  this  refer  to  standards  within   this  Association,  or 
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does  it  propose  to  settle  standards  that  should  be  recognized  out- 
side of  this  Association  ? 

The  Chairman —  I  understand  that  the  committee  is  not 
authorized,  or  at  least  not  commanded,  to  bring  in  any  report, 
but  to  discuss  the  subject ;  that  the  committee  is  not  supposed 
to  be  authorized  to  fix  any  law,  but  to  make  a  recommendation 
or  to  report  at  large  upon  the  subject  as  they  may  see  fit.  Noth- 
ing can  be  fixed,  of  course,  without  the  order  of  the  Association. 
Debate  will  be  in  order  upon  the  motion.  If  gentlemen  do  not 
wish  to  debate  the  motion,  a  vote  will  be  taken. 

The  motion  was  submitted  to  the  Association  and  carried,  and 
the  Chairman  announced  as  the  members  constituting  the  com- 
mittee referred  to  President  Maclean  of  Iowa,  President  Bryan 
and  President  James. 

President  Schurman — May  I  be  permitted  to  say  a  word 
on  the  pension  matter  ? 

The  Chairman — Certainly. 

President  Schurman — It  occurred  to  me  that  we  have  had 
an  experience  at  Cornell  which  might  be  useful  to  you  gentle- 
men who  represent  state  universities.  There  is  in  the  country 
perhaps  not  so  strong  a  prejudice  now,  but  there  certainly  has 
been  a  very  strong  prejudice  against  pensioning  any  class  of  our 
citizens  ;  and  there  are  professors  in  Cornell  University  who 
have  said  to  me  that  they  would  hesitate  to  accept  a  pension, 
pure  and  simple,  one  to  which  they  had  not  contributed  them- 
selves. At  Cornell  we  have  a  co-operative  system.  A  professor 
does  not  contribute  very  much.  A  man  entering  at  thirty-five 
would  contribute  in  thirty-five  years,  when  he  became  seventy 
years  of  age,  less  than  one  year  of  his  pension  after  seventy. 
But  still,  he  feels  that  he  has  contributed  something  to  it.  But, 
as  I  was  going  to  say,  there  is  this  prejudice,  and  I  suppose  in 
endeavoring  to  get  a  pension  system  established  in  your  respect- 
ive states  for  your  universities  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  over- 
come that  obstacle. 

I  will  tell  you  what  we  did  at  Cornell  University,  in  the  way 
of  settling  that  question  before  we  had  a  pension  fund.  The 
pension' fund  was  given  to   us   only  a  few  years   ago   by  a  friend 
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of  the  University  ;  but  before  that  we  had  been  compelled  to 
retire  six  or  seven  professors  on  account  of  old  age.  Nearly  all 
of  them  needed  their  salaries  to  live.  They  had  been  very  faith- 
ful servants  of  the  University  and  teachers  of  students,  some  of 
them  from  the  very  foundation  of  the  university.  I  asked  the 
Board,  not  indeed  to  pension  them  off,  but  to  provide  for  their 
retirement  at  seventy  and  the  appointment  of  each  as  professor 
emeritus  and  as  professorial  lecturer.  I  then  asked  that  they 
vote  to  each  one  of  them  half  pay  as  professorial  lecturer,  and 
that  the  duties  of  each  septuagenarian  professorial  lecturer  be 
fixed  by  the  president  of  the  University.  That  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Board. 

I  then  saw  these  gentlemen,  one  by  one,  and  read  the  statute, 
and  said  that  I  wished  now  to  make  arrangements  with  them  for 
their  work.  I  said  first  to  each  one  :  "  What  would  you  like  ?  " 
Well,  one  gentleman  told  me  that  he  would  like  to  give  a  course 
of  lectures,  one  hour  a  week,  or  two  hours,  from  September  to 
Christmas.  I  said  :  "All  right.  I  assign  that  as  your  duty. 
That  will  be  your  duty.  Nothing  else."  Another  gentleman 
told  me  that  he  would  like  to  lecture  two  hours  a  week,  or  three 
hours  a  week,  from  the  opening  of  the  term  in  September  until 
Thanksgiving,  and  he  would  then  come  to  Washington  or  the 
South  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  as  it  got  too  cold  for  him  in  the 
North.  And  I  said  to  him  :  "I  assign  that  as  your  duty."  I 
said  to  another  gentleman:  "  I  do  not  want  you  to  give  any 
work  for  students  at  all."  My  friend  the  Chairman  will  recog- 
nize, I  think,  the  gentleman  I  have  in  my  mind.  "  I  want  you 
to  be  seer  and  prophet  to  this  university  and  read,  not  to  the 
undergraduates,  but  to  the  entire  university  community,  poems 
in  the  rendition  of  which  you  have  so  distinguished  yourself 
here  for  a  generation.  That  is  your  duty, —  once  a  week,  or 
once  a  fortnight."  I  repeated  my  inquiry  to  another  professor, 
and  he  said  his  family  were  now  scattered,  he  had  two  children 
out  in  California,  and  he  would  like  to  make  his  home  there, 
but  would  like  to  come  back  every  year  or  two  and  give  some 
lectures  in  the  university  on  a  subject  in  which  he  was  inter- 
ested. I  said:  "  Very  well ;  that  is  your  duty  as  professorial 
lecturer." 
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And  so  I  went  through  the  entire  list.  These  men  are  all 
rendering  these  duties  ;  they  are  doing  work,  and  they  are  get- 
ting paid  for  it.     (Laughter.) 

Adjourned  at  n  p.  m.  to  9  next  morning. 


MORNING   SESSION 


The  Chairman — Are  there  other  committees  ready  to  report  ? 
President  MacLean,  are  you  ready  to  report  on  behalf  of  the 
nominating  committee  ? 

President  MacLean  of  Idaho — President  Bryan,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  is  here  and  is  ready  to  report. 

The  Chairman  —  Oh  !  I  beg  pardon.  We  are  ready  for  the 
nominations  if  you  have  them,  President  Bryan. 

President  Bryan  —  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  President,  your  commit- 
tee on  nominations  has  the  following  recommendations  to  make. 
(See  minutes.) 


How   May  a  State    University  Best   Make  Its  Work  and  the 
Opportunities  It  Offers  Known  Throughout  the  State. 


By  President  Charles  R.  Van  Hise, 
University  of  Wisconsin. 


Mr.  President.— hike  other  members  of  the  Association,  the 
first  information  I  had  that  I  was  to  speak  upon  the  subject, 
was  the  receipt  of  a  printed  program.     It  is  not  a  subject  which 
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I  should  have  selected,  but  it  is  one  upon  which  I  am  glad  to 
make  such  suggestions  as  I  am  able  to  offer.  I  shall  speak 
almost  wholly  from  my  experience  in  Wisconsin,  for  I  have  not 
had  time  to  investigate  what  other  institutions  have  been  doing 
in  this  matter. 

The  point  of  view  which  is  fundamental  in  this  discussion  is, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  ideal  of  the  state  university  itself.  I  suppose 
that  we  all  hold  that  the  state  university  is  the  servant  of  the 
state  in  the  broadest  sense,  not  the  property  of  the  faculty,  nor 
existing  exclusively  for  the  students.  It  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  our  aim  in  Wisconsin  to  make  the  University  serve 
the  state  in  every  possible  direction.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
fundamental,  in  the  consideration  of  the  question  how  we  can 
make  known  to  the  state  its  opportunities,  facilities  and  service. 

At  Wisconsin,  when  I  assumed  the  office  of  president,  I  found 
that  the  newspapers  of  the  state,  so  far  as  they  gave  attention  to 
the  University,  almost  wholly  confined  their  notice  to  athletic 
and  social  affairs.  Those  affairs  were  emphasized  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  their  importance,  and  the  real  functions  of  the  Univer- 
sity were  largely  ignored.  Indeed,  I  suppose  if  at  that  time  I 
had  looked  through  the  files  of  one  of  the  chief  state  dailies,  I 
would  have  found  several  times  as  much  material  upon  athletics 
and  social  affairs  as  upon  all  the  other  affairs  of  the  University. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  so  serious  a  defect  that  it  ought 
to  be  remedied.  Consequently  Mr.  Willard  G.  Bleyer,  a  regular 
instructor  in  the  department  of  English,  was  assigned  to  the 
duty  of  editor  of  press  bulletins.  He  was  relieved  from  a  part 
of  his  instructional  work  to  take  up  that  duty.  He  was  a  man 
who  had  experience  as  a  reporter  for  papers.  To  this  repre- 
sentative of  the  University  all  the  newspaper  men  were  sent. 
If  they  came  to  the  registrar,  if  they  came  to  the  president,  they 
were  sent  to  the  representative  of  the  press  bureau  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  result  was  that  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks 
the  president,  and  the  registrar,  and  the  other  officers  of  the 
University  were  interviewed  only  rarely  by  representatives  of 
the  press.  Our  time  was  not  wasted,  the  time  of  the  reporters 
was  not  wasted,  because  they  were  able  to  find  the  press  repre- 
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sentative  who  gave  them  regularly  news  concerning  the  Univer- 
sity, and  thus  the  arrangement  was  mutually  satisfactory.  A 
regular  news  letter  was  mimeographed  and  sent  to  every  import- 
ant paper  of  the  state  at  least  once  a  week,  and  if  there  was  any 
special  news,  this  was  given  out  the  day  it  was  available,  because 
the  papers  are  very  anxious  to  get  news  promptly.  So  far  as 
practicable,  the  press  bulletins  were  so  mailed  as  to  be  available 
in  about  equal  proportions  to  the  morning  and  evening  papers. 
The  longer  letters  which  were  frequently  prepared  for  the  Sun- 
day papers,  were  sent  out  several  days  in  advance,  to  be  released 
on  that  day. 

The  material  furnished  by  the  press  bureau  has  been  very 
generally  used  by  the  papers  of  the  state.  The  aim  was  to  put 
the  letters  in  an  interesting  and  attractive  form,  but  still  to  make 
them  really  representative  of  the  serious  work  of  the  University. 

The  press  bureau  has  a  great  pile  of  folios  containing  clip- 
pings, hundreds  of  them  from  all  over  the  state  ;  and  these  show 
that  often  twenty  or  thirty  papers  publish  the  same  material 
simultaneously.  Early  in  this  work  a  systematic  series  of  arti- 
cles were  run  upon  the  facilities  of  the  University.  After  this 
series  was  completed  a  second  series  was  begun  upon  the 
achievements  of  the  University,  and  especially  the  achievements 
within  the  state  ;  those  things  being  emphasized  which  in  any 
way  had  been  useful  to  the  state.  While  the  discoveries,  inven- 
tions and  improvements  which  had  been  made  at  the  University 
and  had  been  of  assistance  in  agriculture  or  the  mechanic  arts 
were  emphasized,  the  articles  were  not  confined  to  material  use- 
fulness. The  whole  realm  of  knowledge  so  far  as  covered  at  the 
University  was  treated  ;  the  attempt  being  to  bring  clearly  be- 
fore the  people  of  the  state  what  the  University  had  done  for 
them. 

The  question  is  perhaps  apropos  at  this  time  as  to  the  subjects 
which  were  treated  in  these  press  bureau  reports.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  recapitulate  those  lines  which  naturally  will 
come  to  every  one  of  you  ;  but  I  shall  take  up  some  of  the  lines 
which  have  not  been  developed  in  all  state  universities. 

In  common  with  many  other  states  we  have  as  a  regular  feat- 
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ure  many  agricultural  institutes  each  year  in  various  parts  of 
the  state.  University  extension  along  other  lines  has  been  for 
many  years  a  recognized  part  of  our  work,  and  recently  we  have 
taken  up  the  development  of  university  extension  along  new 
lines.  One  of  these  is  brief  courses  at  Madison.  In  other 
words,  we  have  begun  university  extension  at  home. 

The  most  important  of  the  attempts  at  University  extension  at 
home  is  the  two  weeks'  course  for  farmers.  The  aim  of  this 
course  was  to  get  representative  farmers  from  all  parts  of  the 
state  to  come  to  the  University  to  hear  its  professors  and  take 
advantage  of  its  facilities.  It  was  believed  that  a  series  of  lec- 
tures, addresses  and  demonstrations  could  be  given  covering  the 
subjects  in  which  the  farmers  are  most  interested  that  would  be 
most  helpful  and  beneficial  to  them.  It  was  believed  that  if  the 
farmer  could  be  brought  to  the  University  where  are  the  men 
and  laboratories,  and  the  other  facilities,  more  could  be  accom- 
plished than  could  be  done  for  him  by  attending  many  agricul- 
tural institutes  away  from  the  University.  With  these  ideas  we 
started  our  mid-winter  farmers'  course.  The  first  year  of  this 
course  we  had  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  farmers  from 
all  parts  of  the  state  from  twenty-five  to  seventy  or  more  years 
of  age,  who  took  the  lectures,  and  saw  the  demonstrations  upon 
the  entire  range  of  subjects  in  agriculture.  The  second  year 
the  number  considerably  exceeded  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five,  and  the  third  year  four  hundred. 

The  regular  work  for  this  course  is  done  by  the  instructional 
force  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  but  in  addition  to  this  there 
are  evening  lectures  by  men  in  other  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity. During  the  time  this  extension  work  is  running  at  the 
University  it  cuts  into  the  efficiency  of  the  professors  in  their 
regular  work  ;  that  we  must  admit,  but  it  is  believed  that  a 
vastly  greater  service  to  the  state  is  accomplished  by  this  work 
than  would  be  done  if  the  professors  confined  themselves  through- 
out the  year  to  their  regular  routine.  The  farmers'  course  is 
justified,  if  my  fundamental  conception  be  correct,  that  the  Uni- 
versity is  to  be  managed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  of  greatest  pos- 
sible service  to  the  state. 
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Parallel  with  the  farmers'  course  is  the  housekeepers'  confer- 
ence, which  attempts  to  give  the  women  assistance  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  household  duties.  We  plan  also  to  enlarge 
conference  work  along  other  lines,  reaching  as  many  interests  of 
the  state  as  possible.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  work  of  the 
kind  mentioned  is  below  the  dignity  of  a  University.  This  is  a 
misconception.  The  names  of  the  men  and  women  who  attend 
these  short  courses  do  not  go  into  the  catalogue  ;  no  degrees  or 
certificates  are  given  to  them.  Thus  our  lists  of  students  are 
in  no  way  padded,  and  the  standards  of  the  University  are  not 
lowered.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  state  university  should  not  be 
above  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people,  however  elementary  the 
instruction  necessary  to  accomplish  this. 

While  the  short  course  for  farmers  and  the  housekeepers'  con- 
ference have  been  inaugurated  wholly  with  the  idea  of  helping 
the  state  it  has  been  an  important  influence  in  assisting  the  Uni- 
versity. Every  one  of  the  men  and  women  who  come  to  Madi- 
son to  attend  these  short  courses  go  back  to  his  or  her  corner  of 
the  state  a  friend,  advocate  and  supporter  of  the  University. 

The  University  also  has  attempted  to  improve  education  in  the 
state  so  far  as  possible,  through  co-operation.  Almost  immedi- 
ately after  assuming  the  office  of  president,  I  began  an  attempt 
to  co-ordinate  and  unify  and  harmonize  the  various  educational 
interests  of  the  state.  We  are  now  upon  a  working  basis  with 
the  colleges  of  the  state  under  which  we  do  all  we  can  to  help 
the  colleges  to  do  their  legitimate  work,  and  they  in  turn  throw 
their  influence  toward  our  graduate  and  professsional  schools. 
In  a  similar  manner  a  system  of  co-operation  has  been  agreed 
upon  under  which  the  normal  schools  and  the  University  work 
together. 

Also,  co-operation  has  just  been  begun  with  the  state  depart- 
ment of  education  under  which  the  department  is  to  call  upon 
the  professors  of  the  University  in  various  ways. 

I  regard  the  general  advancement  of  education  in  the  state  as 
a  legitimate  function  of  the  University  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. The  professors  speak  to  those  in  charge  of  rural  schools. 
They  are  taking  part  in  a  campaign  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
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rural  schools.  At  all  the  principal  teachers'  conventions  we 
have  representatives.  In  short,  in  every  way,  the  professors 
take  an  active  part  in  the  development  of  the  education  of  the 
state.  I  put  the  educational  work  within  and  without  the  Uni- 
versity on  an  equality,  and  we  hope  ultimately  to  man  the 
Department  of  Education  strongly  enough  so  that  there  may  be 
a  sufficient  force  to  do  all  that  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion asks  of  us,  in  addition  to  carrying  forward  the  instructional 
work  within  the  University. 

Of  course,  we  send  our  professors  in  other  departments 
throughout  the  state  to  talk  upon  other  branches  of  knowledge. 
Wherever  the  farmers  convene  we  aim  to  have  a  representative. 
Wherever  there  are  conventions  of  men  interested  in  manufac- 
tures or  business,  we  aim  to  have  a  representative,  or  if  the 
meeting  is  important,  more  than  one  representative, — frequently 
two,  or  three,  or  four.  In  short,  there  is  no  movement  for  the 
advancement  of  the  material  or  educational  interests  of  the  state 
in  which  we  do  not  aim  to  take  a  part.  Coming  back  to  the 
fundamental  point  first  mentioned,  the  purpose  of  all  this  work 
is  to  make  the  University  the  servant  of  the  state  in  every  way 
practicable. 

We  aim,  also,  to  give  all  assistance  possible  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state.  At  the  State  Capitol  is  a  legislative  library 
at  the  head  of  which  is  Charles  McCarthy,  a  graduate  of  our 
School  of  Political  Economy,  one  of  our  own  doctors  of  phil- 
osophy. In  addition  to  the  development  of  this  library,  he  has 
the  duty  of  furnishing  information  to  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature in  reference  to  the  various  measures  before  the  body  and 
rendering  all  possible  assistance  in  every  way.  For  instance,  if 
A.  B.  comes  to  him  and  says:  "I  am  in  favor  of  or  I  am 
opposed  to  this  bill ;  I  want  the  available  facts  bearing  upon  it  ; " 
with  the  help  of  his  assistants  he  hunts  up  and  gives  him  all  the 
information  and  data  which  he  can  obtain  in  reference  to  the 
matter.  Dr.  McCarthy  also  gives  lectures  in  the  University  on 
political  science  ;  and  the  legislative  library  under  his  charge  is 
a  seminary  room  for  advanced  students  in  political  science. 
Thus  these  students  work  with  him  through  the  session  and  the 
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remainder  of  the  year  in  applied  political  science.  This  arrange- 
ment is  most  advantageous  both  to  the  legislature  and  to  the 
department  of  political  science. 

The  valuation  of  the  railroads  of  the  state  was  made  by  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  University.  Some  of  the  scientific  advisors  of  the 
tax  commissioners  are  professors  of  the  University.  This  year 
the  legislature  passed  a  bill  establishing  a  railroad  rate  com- 
mission, and  Professor  Meyer  at  the  head  of  the  department  of 
transportation  was  given  a  three-years-leave  of  absence  to  take  a 
position  on  that  Commission,  although  to  do  this  was  a  great 
detriment  to  the  instructional  force  of  the  University.  But  we 
said  :  "Here  is  a  chance  for  you  to  serve  the  state  more  effec- 
tively even  than  as  a  professor." 

Similarly  we  gladly  give  assistance  to  the  state  along  any  line 
requested.  Our  aim  is  to  become  the  scientific  advisor  of  the 
state  in  every  direction  from  an  expert  opinion  to  a  commission 
upon  the  suitability  of  a  granite  for  an  Andersonville  monument 
to  complicated  questions  of  administration  and  legislation.  The 
dean  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  is  director  of  the 
Geological  Survey  and  is  a  member  of  the  Fish  and  Forestry 
Commissions.  The  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  a 
member  of  the  Forestry  Commission.  The  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  president  of  the  Geological  Survey  Commission  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Forestry  and  Free  Library  Commissions.  At 
the  University  is  a  hygienic  laboratory  paid  for  out  of  its  bud- 
get which  is  the  scientific  adviser  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
in  matters  of  water  supply,  epidemics,  and  sanitation  and 
hygiene  in  general.  Also  at  the  University  is  the  laboratory  for 
the  Dairy  and  Food  Commission.  In  this  laboratory  is  done  all 
the  analytical  work  upon  which  depends  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  as  to  pure  food  and  dairy  products.  In  short,  we  desire  in 
every  way  to  give  the  University  a  living  connection  with  all  the 
living  people  of  the  state. 

Among  the  lines  on  which  we  hope  to  make  further  exten- 
sions are  the  following  : 

We  shall  locate  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  at  once  three 
agricultural  demonstration  farms  with  reference  to  agricultural 
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problems  of  this  district  because  of  the  peculiar  climate  and  soil 
in  the  part  of  the  state  bordering  Lake  Superior.  Demonstra- 
tion work  of  various  kinds  will  also  be  done  at  a  number  of 
other  places  in  the  state.  Also  we  are  to  take  up  the  question 
broadly  of  the  study  of  the  soils  in  the  state,  especially  to  deter- 
mine what  shall  be  done  to  make  the  sandy  soils  of  the  central 
part  of  the  state  fertile,  and  how  to  drain  and  make  fertile  the 
marsh  and  moor-lands  which  occupy  extensive  areas  in  this 
region. 

Also  we  plan  to  undertake  sociological  investigations.  At 
Milwaukee  there  is  a  great  local  field  in  this  line  which  has  not 
as  yet  been  taken  up.  In  this  city  are  most  serious  problems 
concerning  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases,  and 
also  there  are  various  social  problems  which  are  peculiar  to  that 
city.  We  regard  sociological  investigations  within  the  state  as 
much  a  function  of  the  University  as  teaching  the  students  at 
the  University. 

We  are  planning  to  greatly  extend  the  scope  of  the  regular 
university  extension.  The  tyceum  plan  of  extension  work  alone 
has  not  yielded  the  results  we  hoped  in  Wisconsin.  If,  how- 
ever, from  the  University,  we  can  assist  the  work  of  women's 
clubs,  study  clubs,  debating  clubs,  artisans'  associations,  the 
association  of  banking  clerks,  manufacturers'  associations,  we 
shall  perform  a  great  service  to  the  state.  In  this  work  we 
shall  recognize  as  university  extension  lecturers  capable  men 
who  do  not  reside  at  Madison.  At  the  University  we  shall  pre- 
pare syllabi  for  the  various  lines  of  study  club  work,  and  so  far 
as  they  desire  supervise  their  work.  The  secretary  of  the  exten- 
sion section  will  have  as  a  part  of  his  regular  duties  visiting  the 
various  groups  of  the  state  with  which  we  have  extension  rela- 
tions. So  far  as  possible  we  shall  urge  those  taking  a  part  in 
the  extension  work  to  take  advantage  of  the  summer  session  of 
the  College  of  Letters  and  Science,  and  of  the  summer  school 
for  artisans.  These  forms  of  extension  lecture  work  will  be 
supplemented  by  the  regular  extension  lecturers. 

Finally  we  regard  all  of  the  investigative  work  of  the  Univer- 
sity as  done  primarily  for  the  state,  although  the  attending  stu- 
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dents  may  gain  incidental  advantage  of  the  same.  While  we  do 
not  restrict  onr  investigative  work  in  the  various  colleges  to  the 
problems  which  are  special  to  the  state,  we  do  attempt  to  turn 
them  in  this  direction  so  far  as  practicable.  This  is  manifest 
and  fully  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Experiment  Station  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  But  the  plan  is  carried  through  other 
colleges.  For  instance,  in  the  College  of  Engineering,  we  are 
investigating  the  question  of  cement  and  concrete  construction, 
since  the  cement  industry  is  likely  to  be  one  of  growing  import- 
ance in  the  state.  Since  the  output  of  zinc  ore  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  state  is  rapidly  increasing  in  amount,  and 
this  product  promises  to  be  a  very  important  resource  of  the 
commonwealth,  the  Electro-metallurgical  Department  is  investi- 
gating the  separation  of  lead  and  zinc  ores,  and  the  reduction  of 
zinc  ores.  The  Department  of  Hydraulic  Engineering  is  attempt- 
ing to  solve  the  problem  of  the  best  way  to  raise  large  volumes 
of  water  comparatively  small  distances.  This  problem  is  funda- 
mental to  the  lead  and  zinc  district,  since  a  large  part  of  the 
expense  of  mining  is  due  to  the  pumping  expense.  It  is  also  of 
great  importance  so  far  as  the  water  supply  of  cities  is  concerned. 
As  further  illustrating  the  connection  between  investigation  at 
the  University  and  state  interests,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  and  the  professor  of  bacteriol- 
ogy have  combined  to  prepare  a  book  upon  water  supplies  ;  and 
the  department  of  political  economy  has  taken  up  investigations 
which  concern  the  development  of  the  state  laws.  Among  these 
investigations  the  results  of  which  were  published  at  the  time 
when  legislation  was  pending  are  Railway  Legislation  in  the 
United  States  by  B.  H.  Meyer,  and  Civil  Service  and  Its  Patron- 
age by  C.  R.  Fish.  Still  another  publication  the  result  of  eco- 
nomic investigation  of  importance  to  the  state  is  Agricultural 
Economics  by  H.  C.  Taylor. 

I  regard  it  as  extremely  fortunate  that  these  various  investi- 
gations and  many  others,  while  of  great  service  to  the  state,  and 
justified  many  fold  on  this  account  alone,  are  also  of  equal  ser- 
vice to  other  states  of  the  union,  and  are  thus  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  nation  and  also  of  value  to  the  world.     This  is  the 
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peculiar  glory  of  investigative  work  that  it  benefits  all  and  injures 
none.  The  state  that  undertakes  such  work  most  largely  may 
justly  pride  itself  upon  its  breadth  of  view  even  if  it  also  is  a 
beneficiary  of  the  work  it  supports. 

I  am  sure  that  the  widespread  interests  of  the  University,  its 
aim  not  to  exist  for  the  faculty  and  the  students  alone,  but  for 
the  state,  has  been  a  great  source  of  strength  to  the  University, 
the  existence  of  which  has  been  shown  by  liberal  legislation. 

Last  year  our  laws  with  reference  to  the  support  of  the  Uni- 
versity were  codified.  Previous  to  that  time  the  laws  dedicated 
various  fixed  sums  to  particular  purposes.  With  some  minor 
exceptions  all  those  laws  were  repealed,  and  there  was  substi- 
tuted for  them  a  single  law  giving  two-seventh  of  a  mill  tax  for 
the  support  of  the  University.  This  tax  the  present  fiscal  year 
gives  us  about  $558,000.  Under  this  law  every  increase  in  the 
assessed  valuation  one  hundred  million,  gives  the  University  an 
increase  of  income  of  about  thirty  thousand  dollars.  The 
amount  derived  from  this  tax  is  placed  almost  without  restriction 
in  the  hands  of  the  regents  to  be  distributed  between  the  various 
needs  of  the  University  as  seems  most  desirable.  The  legisla- 
ture held  that  this  continuous  body  was  the  one  that  could 
wisely  decide  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  income  among  the 
various  departments. 

Also  for  buildings,  repairs,  apparatus  and  books  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $200,000  a  year  for  three  years  was  made. 
This  fund  is  not  further  dedicated,  and  is  distributed  by  the 
regents  to  the  various  buildings  and  other  needs  mentioned  by 
the  law  where  most  imperatively  demanded. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  the  legislature  that  it  was  impracticable 
to  tell  in  advance  how  much  a  building  ought  to  cost  and  that 
if  the  legislature  would  decide  how  much  money  the  state  could 
afford  for  emergency  purposes,  the  regents  had  every  motive  for 
economy,  and  to  spend  that  money  in  the  wisest  way  possible, 
because  our  immediate  demands  for  constructional  work  are  far 
greater  than  the  amount  appropriated. 

This  liberal  legislation,  I  am  sure,  is  very  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  confined  our  functions  to  instructional 
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work  within  the  University,  but  are  all  the  time  trying  to  find 
additional  points  at  which  we  may  assist  the  state.  Thus  we 
shall  continue  to  go  out  into  the  state  and  assist  the  people, 
whether  it  be  by  establishing  a  sub-station  in  agriculture,  under- 
taking a  sociological  investigation,  giving  advice  with  reference 
to  the  construction  of  a  barn,  helping  to  improve  the  rural  school, 
guiding  the  work  of  various  study  organizations,  or  assisting  in 
any  other  way  wherever  we  can  help  any  citizen. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  state  universities  will  not  lose  but  will 
gain  immeasurably  by  a  large  policy  in  reference  to  their  func- 
tions. They  should  use  the  funds  given  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  best  further  the  educational  and  other  interests  of  the  state, 
and  if  by  so  doing  the  expenditure  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  same  goes  for  investigation  and  for  work  outside  of  the  Uni- 
versity, this  should  be  done.  The  sole  criterion  as  to  the  expen- 
diture of  funds  should  be  how  to  best  subserve  the  interests  of 
the  state.  If  the  state  university  boldly  uses  its  opportunities 
for  good  whatever  they  may  be  it  will  have  the  liberal  support 
from  the  state  in  which  it  is  located. 

The  Chairman-  -The  topic  is  open  for  discussion  :  '  How 
May  a  State  University  Best  Make  Its  Work  and  the  Opportuni- 
ties It  Offers  Known"  Throughout  the  State  ? ':  Will  gentlemen 
proceed  with  the  discussion  ? 

President  Droppers  —  I  think  Brother  Van  Hise  said  that 
some  of  the  professors  of  the  faculty  would  go  out  into  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  state  and  give  lectures? 

President  Van  Hise — Yes. 

President  Droppers — So  as  to  brace  up  the  educational 
policy  of  that  particular  portion  of  the  state  ? 

President  Van  Hise — Yes. 

President  Droppers — That  is  your  statement? 

President  Van  Hise — Yes. 

President  Droppers — Do  these  men  expect  any  pay  from 
the  locality  ? 

President  Van  Hise— Only  the  expenses.  The  university 
pays  their  expenses. 

President  Droppers — The  university  pays  them  ? 
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President  Van  HisE — In  many  cases,  but  many  instances 
arise  where  professors  are  invited  to  give  addresses  or  speak  at 
dedications,  or  other  occasions,  where  the  communities  making 
the  requests  pay  the  expenses.  But  when  a  professor  is  sent  out 
by  the  University  the  institution  pays  the  expenses. 

President  Droppers — That  is  all  he  gets  ? 

President  Van  Hise — Yes.  A  professor  is  expected  to 
give  addresses  to  the  state. 

President  Merrifield — I  should  like  to  ask  whether  your 
professors  are  permitted  to  make  charges  for  general  lectures? 
I  know  they  have  been  in  the  past,  but  to  what  extent  they  are 
allowed  to  do  so  at  present,  I  do  not  know.  Two  or  three  years 
ago,  I  wanted  to  do  something  toward  popularizing  the  Univer- 
sity of  my  state.  We  sent  notices  to  the  postmasters  in  the 
state,  the  high  school  professors  and  other  representative  people, 
stating  that  the  university  professors  would  be  glad  to  go  out 
and  give  lectures  of  an  instructive  character  without  pay,  except 
as  to  their  expenses,  that  the  communities  would  be  expected  to 
pay  the  expenses.  We  were  so  swamped  with  applications  that 
we  found  our  work  at  the  University  very  sadly  interrupted  ; 
and  we  had  two  years  ago,  in  self  defense,  to  restrict  this  course, 
in  a  measure  ;  and  we  did  it  by  allowing  professors  to  make  a 
maximum  charge  of  ten  dollars  over  and  above  their  expenses. 
That,  of  course,  was  no  proper  pay  for  the  service  rendered, 
and  I  know  that  some  of  our  men  who  came  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  stated  that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  charging 
twenty-five  dollars  for  such  lectures ;  and  they  grumbled  a  little 
bit  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  charge  more  than  ten 
dollars  with  us.  The  lectures  which  you  refer  to  are  on  special 
subjects  ;  they  are  not  lectures  in  series,  are  they  ?  And,  above 
all,  they  are  not  lectures  delivered  in  a  course,  perhaps  under 
the  auspices  of  the  church,  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  for 
the  church  ? 

President  Van  Hise — We  decide  ourselves  as  to  the  advis- 
ability of  sending  men  out  and  for  these  only  the  University 
assumes  the  expenses.  So  far  as  the  professors  make  private 
arrangements   for   lectures,  that   is  a   personal  matter  between 
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them  and  the  organization  with  which  they  make  the  arrange- 
ment ;  and  while  we  pursue  a  liberal  policy  in  allowing  profes- 
sors to  deliver  such  lectures,  we  are  not  sponsors  for  the  lectures 
financially  or  in  any  way  whatever. 

President  Merrifieed— You  expect  the  professor  to  let 
you  know  that  he  is  going  to  deliver  a  lecture,  or  get  your  con- 
sent to  go  ? 

President  Van  Hise — A  professor  who  desires  to  leave 
Madison  states  this  desire  upon  a  blank  to  the  dean  of  the  col- 
lege ;  and  before  leaving  he  is  expected  to  receive  the  assent  of 
the  dean  of  the  college,  in  order  that  the  dean  may  be  sure  that 
proper  provision  is  made  for  his  instructional  work  during  his 
absence. 

President  Purinton  —  I  think  we  are  all  delighted  with 
this  beautiful  altruistic  spirit  reported  to  us  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  I  believe  it  is  the  proper  spirit  for  all  state  uni- 
versities and,  for  that  matter,  all  other  universities.  I  think  the 
state  universities  have  a  duty  and  a  mission  to  perform  to  the 
church  schools  and  some  others  that  are  supposed  to  be  altruis- 
tic, and  that  we  can  show  them  the  true  altruistic  spirit  that  has 
sometimes  been  lacking  in  other  institutions  of  learning. 

I  presume  that  it  would  be  an  imposition  for  me,  at  least,  to 
attempt  to  put  forth  any  generalities  on  this  subject ;  but  as  we 
are  started  on  a  sort  of  educational  experience  meeting,  and 
have  heard  from  one  of  the  largest  state  universities,  it  might 
not  be  out  of  place  to  hear  from  one  of  the  smaller  ones. 

In  West  Virginia  we  are  doing  a  good  deal  of  this  altruistic 
work.  Theoretically  we  believe  in  it,  and  practically  we  are 
doing  it  to  the  limit  of  our  ability,  so  we  think.  We  have  not 
gone  into  the  legislative  business  as  our  brethren  further  west 
have,  but  I  think  we  have  been  doing  something  along  all  the 
other  lines  that  have  been  mentioned.  I  shall  not  detain  you  to 
repeat  anything  of  that  kind,  but  to  give  our  experience  in  one 
or  two  other  lines. 

We  are  publishing  at  the  State  University,  with  two  of  its  pro- 
fessors as  editors,  the  Journal  of  Education  of  the  State,  and 
while  we  attempt  honestly  to  make  it  an  organ  for  all  the  educa- 
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tional  interests  of  the  state,  we  see  to  it  that  the  University  has 
its  full  share  of  representation  in  the  columns  of  that  paper. 

We  have  within  recent  years  organized  a  School  Improvement 
League  in  West  Virginia.  In  our  state  a  great  deal  is  to  be 
desired  in  the  matters  taken  up  by  that  league.  It  has  three 
objects  :  First,  to  improve  and  beautify  school  buildings  ;  sec- 
ond, to  add  pictures  to  the  walls  and  beautiful  scenery  to  the 
surroundings  of  those  buildings  ;  and,  third,  to  encourage  the 
increase  of  school  libraries.  This  league  was  formed  by  the 
University  a  little  less  than  two  years  ago.  Its  president  is  a 
member  of  the  faculty.  We  have  already  secured  between  three 
and  four  thousand  members  of  the  league,  in  various  parts  of 
the  state.  I  think  now  three-fourths  of  the  communities  in  the 
state  are  represented  in  the  movement. 

My  assistant,  Dr.  Barrett,  a  very  aesthetic  sort  of  man  him- 
self, delighting  in  all  that  is  altruistic  in  its  nature,  is  going  to 
various  places  in  the  state  to  encourage  this  movement.  He 
goes  out  to  the  rural  districts  as  well  as  to  the  small  towns  and 
villages  and  the  larger  towns  wherever  in  his  judgment  most  is 
needed  ;  and  if  I  had  the  time  and  you  had  the  patience,  it  would 
be  very  beautiful  to  relate  some  of  the  experiences  that  he  has 
had.  Virtue  is  having  its  reward  in  that  particular.  If  any  of 
you  are  in  states  needing  such  work  as  we  have,  and  have  not 
been  doing  it  as  yet,  I  commend  it  most  cordially  and  heartily 
to  the  universities  of  the  states  of  this  Union.  A  great  deal  can 
be  done,  and  is  efficiently  done  in  West  Virginia  in  that  line. 

We  have  also  been  having  an  organic  connection  with  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Instruction  in  the  State  for  the  last  two 
years ;  especially  state  campaigning  has  been  done,  and  profes- 
sors in  the  University  are  organically  connected  with  the  staff 
that  the  State  Superintendent  has.  In  touring  the  state  for  edu- 
cational purposes  we  say  nothing  about  the  University.  We 
talk  about  the  educational  interests  of  West  Virginia,  but  inci- 
dentally these  things  have  been  making  known  to  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  state  what  the  University  is  doing  and  what  spirit  we 
have.  I  say  that  the  results  have  been  very  gratifying  in  our 
student  body.     For  example,  ten   years   ago   in  West   Virginia 
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there  was  scarcely  more  than  two  hundred  students  in  the  state 
University.  Last  year  we  had  between  eleven  and  twelve  hun- 
dred ;  and  the  legislature  has  become  more  liberal,  and  it  is 
apparent  already,  we  find,  that  these  methods  of  doing  some- 
thing for  others  will  react  in  our  own  favor.  We  think — we 
convince  ourselves,  at  least — that  we  are  not  doing  it  selfishly, 
but  really  as  altruists  in  education  ;  but  the  providence  of  the 
Almighty  sees  to  it  that  we  get  some  results  of  advantage  to 
ourselves. 

President  Craig — I  would  like  to  ask  President  Van  Hise 
a  question.  Perhaps  this  matter  was  touched  on  in  some  parts 
of  yesterday's  discussion,  which  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  miss. 
He  said  nothing  about  relations  to  high  schools,  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  :  Do  you  have  such  relations,  or  are  you  so  strong 
that  there  is  no  need  of  it  ? 

President  Van  Hise — Those  relations  in  Wisconsin  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  other  state  universities  of  the  west.  We 
have  accredited  high  schools  and  a  regular  inspector  of  high 
schools  who  does  a  certain  part  of  the  work  and  is  assisted  by 
other  professors,  so  far  as  he  needs  their  services;  and  the  stu- 
dents, the  majority  of  them,  are  admitted  upon  certificates  from 
accredited  high  schools  of  Wisconsin  and  the  surrounding 
states. 
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Sketch  of  the  Life  of  William  L.  Prather,  Vice   President 

of  the  Association 


By  George  E.  MacLean,  President  of  the 
State  University  of  Iowa. 


William  Lambdin  Prather,  president  of  the  University  of 
Texas  and  vice  president  of  this  Association,  died  suddenly  and 
prematurely  from  angina  pectoris,  a  martyr  to  the  onerous  duties 
of  his  office,  at  Austin,  July  24th,  1905,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year 
of  his  age.  He  is  mourned  by  a  wife,  two  sons  and  three 
daughters,  by  the  University  and  State  of  Texas,  and  by  all 
educators  who  knew  him. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  his  degrees  and  offices  indicates  the 
distinction  which  he  had  attained.  B.  L.,  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  1871  ;  LL.  D.,  Washington  and  Lee,  1900;  practic- 
ing attorney,  Waco,  1871-1899  ;  president  Bar  Association,  1895- 
96  ;  secretary,  treasurer  and  president  of  the  Waco  Suspension 
Toll  Bridge  Company,  1870-1887,  through  whose  instrumentality 
the  bridge  was  made  free  to  the  people  ;  master  in  chancery 
Houston  &  Texas  Central  Railroad  system,  1893-96  ;  Regent 
University  of  Texas,  1887- 1899;  chairman  Board  of  Regents, 
1899  ;  LL.  D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1901  ;  vice  presi- 
dent National  Educational  Association,  1903-04;  vice  president 
National  Association  State  Universities,  1904-05  ;  president 
University  of  Texas,  1899-1905. 

Called  to  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Texas  at  a  crit- 
ical time  in  its  history,  in  six  short  years  the  University,  under 
his  administration,  increased  in  attendance  from  986  to  i486, 
multiplied  its  revenues  and  buildings,  enlarged  its  courses  of 
study,  secured   harmony  in   faculty  and  student   body,  accepted 
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the  ideals  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  for  a  "Uni- 
versity of  the  first  class,"  and  attained  a  position  of  influence 
throughout  the  southwest  and  national  recognition  as  one  of  the 
rising  universities  of  the  land. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  our  Association,  President  Prather 
showed  to  some  of  us  a  picture  of  his  university  office  in  which 
he  pointed  out,  hanging  above  his  desk,  a  portrait  of  Robert  K. 
Lee,  president  of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  under  whom 
he  was  a  student  from  1867- 1870 — an  ever-present  reminder  of 
the  one  he  called  his  master  and  inspiration.  When  we  know 
that  the  young  Prather  invested  his  little  all  at  the  time  in  the 
oil  painting  of  his  beloved  president,  and  that  he  was  chosen  as 
one  of  the  student  pall  bearers  at  the  funeral  of  General  Lee  in 
1870,  we  can  appreciate  the  following  resolutions  by  ex-students 
of  the  University  of  Texas  upon  the  death  of  President  Prather: 

"When  Robert  E.  Lee,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  declined  a 
princely  salary  and  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Washington 
College,  because  he  felt  that  he  could  not  better  serve  his 
stricken  country  than  by  devoting  his  remaining  years  to  the 
education  of  her  young  men,  many  less  wise  than  he  may  have 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  his  choice. 

"Forty  years  later,  as  we  contemplate  the  life  and  work  of 
William  L.  Prather,  and  know  that  he  drew  his  highest  inspira- 
tion from  the  president  of  that  little  Virginia  college,  we  appre- 
ciate to  the  full  that  the  great  chieftan,  wise  in  war,  was  equally 
wise  in  peace. 

"Those  few  brief  remaining  years  of  Lee's  devoted  life  have 
multiplied  their  influence  through  this  young  man,  himself  come 
to  be  president  of  a  great  university,  until  it  will  go  down  the 
long  years  to  come,  making  for  the  elevation  of  his  people  in 
ever-broadening  fields." 

The  patriotism  of  President  Prather  was  intense.  At  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition,  as  a  host  in  the  Texas  State  Building, — in  its 
very  shape  a  star,  and  flying  the  "Lone  Star"  flag — he  extended 
the  magnificent  hospitality  of  the  south  and  reiterated  one  of  his 
favorite  sentiments  that  the  Texas  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  one  of  the  best  written   instruments  that  he  had   ever  read. 
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His  patriotism  and  loyalty  embraced  a  united  country.  At  the 
close  of  our  sessions  a  year  since,  visiting  the  State  University 
of  Iowa  when  the  presidential  campaign  was  at  its  height,  he,  as 
a  Democrat,  was  invited  by  the  students  of  the  Republican  state, 
to  preside  at  a  mass  meeting  of  students  debating  upon  the 
questions  of  the  campaign.  By  his  fine  presence,  judicial  abili- 
ties and  eloquent  words,  he  won  the  hearts  of  all,  and  where  the 
vehemence  of  partisanship  abounded  caused  the  grace  of  patriot- 
ism for  a  common  country  much  more  to  abound.  In  his  life 
and  influence  he  rung  out  a  keynote  for  which  we,  in  this  asso- 
ciation stand  in  his  address  on  "National  Unity  and  the  State 
University."  In  his  teaching  and  person  he  illustrates  the 
ideals  of  a  state  university  as  a  people's  institution  giving  the 
best  opportunities  alike  to  rich  and  poor,  men  and  women,  and 
maintaining  ideals  of  patriotism  and  piety,  culture  and  char- 
acter. 

The  death  of  President  Prather  is  a  great  blow  to  this  Asso- 
ciation of  which  he  was  an  ardent  friend  and  a  constant  attend- 
ant despite  great  distances  to  be  travelled.  His  belief,  unfalter- 
ing at  all  times,  that  the  heritage  of  the  future  was  to  the  state 
university,  and  that  this  Association  had  a  great  mission  to 
form  a  more  perfect  union  among  these  institutions  as  centers 
for  the  unification,  not  only  of  the  public  school  systems  of  the 
states,  but  of  the  nation  and  education  generally,  was  and  is  an 
inspiration.  How  we  shall  miss  his  gracious  presence,  height- 
ened also  at  our  last  meeting  by  that  of  his  daughter,  Miss  Mary. 

Instead  of  passing  resolutions,  thankful  for  his  memory, 
possessed  of  his  faith,  hope  and  love,  let  us  make  the  high 
resolve,  with  closed  ranks  to  go  forward  in  his  spirit  with  the 
work  committed  to  us,  and  with  the  assurance  that  he  and  all 
the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  "having  obtained  a  good  report 
through  faith,  received  not  the  promise,  God  having  provided 
some  better  things  for  us,  that  they  without  us  should  not  be 
made  perfect." 
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